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OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. 



The weather liad been dim and wild all day, and the sea had begnn 
to tumble in heavily from tlie south-west ; but when the fishenuen 
had gathered round the fire inside the screen, there was one matter 
of congratulation among them all : thcro was not one single boat 
out ; Uie catcli had been good, the hucksters had been ready, the 
fish were gone, the money was paid, the women wero seeing to the 
nets, and each man had in his pocket a sum of money allowed him 
by his wife for liquor. If he chose to spend it that night, ho could 
spend it ; if not, he could leave some of it for another night : but 
so long as he did not come to bed with his boots on, every married 
man there was as free as if he were a bachelor. As the head lady 
of the place, Mrs. Price, said, " They have amt their money, God 
bless 'em, and amt it hard ; let 'em have some good company 
together.'* And so these wicked women, not having the fear of the 
League before their eyes, had made their husbands strip and dry, 
given them their suppers, taken their money from them, given them 
half-a-crown apiece, and sent them oflf to the " Oakshott Arms " 
for a gossip, while they turned to hanging ont the nets. A most 
reprehensible body of women, doubtless, but certainly with a set 
of hard-working and affectionate husbands. The bachelors, it may 
be remarked, stayed and helped the unmarried girls with tlie nets, 
and a kiss or a squeeze of the hand from a handsome young sailor 
is much the same, whether he be as dry as a dandy or as wet as 
a shag : and a saunter home to the house with him may be made 
as pleasant in a furious south-westerly gale on a dark night, as in 
a bright June day under towering ehus, with flowers round your 
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feet at every tread ; at least it would seem so, for a great deal of 
honest love-making went on that night, hoth on the beach and in 
front of the cottage-doors, mitil the bachelors were driven away 
through the rain and wind by mothers to join their seniors inside 
the screen at the *' Oakshott Arms," down on the beach. 

How it blew, and how delightful it was to hear it blow ( How 
it roared in the chimney, and blew at the door like a hungry wolf 
wishing for their blood ! That morning they had been aJl out 
together, not ten miles between any of them, and nearly all over- 
loaded. Captain Joyce, at the windy Preventive Station on the 
Point, had looked more than once at his barometer, and then had 
fired a gun every five minutes until they turned and came home, 
the last of them in a heavy tumbling sea, which got up with 
wonderful rapidity, for a strong wind had met the tide. They 
were very deep, and it had been a question with the last of them 
whether they should part with their fish or no, but they had held 
by their fish. Between the walls of ugly green water which broke 
audibly on the rocks in the lee, only being able to show a rag of 
sail, these last men had hold on, keeping the boys baling, with 
two oars out to leeward, and had won the harbour : sometimes 
upon the top of a wave, when they could see the women grouped 
upon the beach watching them, and Prout the landlord, with his 
apron, looking on from the public-house door, which they might 
never enter again ; sometimes deep in the trough, when they could 
only see the mast of the next boat like a brown spike above the 
wind -driven foam : these men had hold on and won, though death 
was a little nearer to them than usual. Now the fish were sold, 
the boat was safe, the nets were out to dry, the wives had the 
money, and they were inside the screen with their grog and their 
tobacco, while the wind was irapotently getting up outside. Where 
is the man who will look one in the face and say that they had 
not earned a little innocent pleasure, and that they were not better 
there than anywhere else ? 

Mr. Prout, the landlord, was a very sensible man; he knew 
perfectly well that the married men would have their supper before 
they came there, and that the bachelors would want some when 
they came, so he had it ready for them ; and the young men, when 
they had torn themselves away from the young women, found them- 
selves in the presence of a large hot pie which the landlord had 
cut open. The moment a young man smelt that pie as he came 
in, he called for a pint of beer, drew a stool, and sat down without 
any further questioning. The steam out of the pie mingled with 
the steam of the undried clothes of the young bachelors, and made 
a scent like a mixture of haunch of venison and bromine, with a 
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ioup^on of tobacco. The elders, who had been dried, looked on 
approvingly. 

''Cnt away, boys," said the landlord; ''cut and come again. 
That cost me nothing but the pie-crust and the fuel to cook it, 
and it sha'n't cost you anything. No charge for supper to-night." 

''What is it? " said one young man who had helped himsell 
and was looking at his plate with a pleased expression. 

" Venison, my lad," said Mr. Prout ; " my lord's own venison, 
sent by his own hand." 

" It's too good for the likes of me," said the young man, laugh- 
ing ; " but here goes." 

" Nothing is too good for the likes of a man as brought his boat 
in as you brought yours," said Mr. Prout. " Why, you are wet 
now, my lad ; take a drain of this. Take drains all round, you 
lads, and pay when two Fridays come in one week. You sleep 
single and cold now ; here's to the time when you may all sleep 
double and warm." 

There was no resisting the landlord : the venison pie disappeared 
very rapidly ; the dish was moved away by the maid, and the wet 
young men settled themselves among their drier elders, and steamed 
before the blazing fire until they too were dry. 

At first it was too delightfully comfortable for conversation ; 
they were packed close together, like herrings in a barrel, and 
each man could feel his neighbour's body, which is a sort of com- 
pany. Then everybody knew what anybody else would say, which 
was also very comfortable. So they sat and smoked, and drank 
warm liquors for a little while, and no one said anything. At 
last Mr. Prout, standing before the fire beaming, thought that he 
would start the conversation by saying exactly what he was perfectly 
sure any one else would have said. 

" It's blowing hard. Master Dixon." 

Master Dixon moved a polite amendment to this by taking his 
pipe out of his mouth and saying — 

" It's blowing darned hard." 

Old Horton ought to have been addressed first, as the oldest 
man in the company, and he let them know it. He took his pipe 
from his mouth and looked round ; there was a general attention. 

" It's blowing," he said, " at this present minute as hard as it's 
blown for forty year, and it's going to blow harder." Then he put 
his pipe in his mouth again, and tliere was silence. 

It is noticeable that whenever it blows, it blows harder than it 
has done for forty years. 

But only for one moment, a quiet voice from the end of the 
screen said — 
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" You think so, do you, Horton ? I am very much of the same 
opinion myself.** 

Every one rose and looked, while a man came forward to the 
fire, and, taking a chair, sat down and warmed his hands by the 
blaze. His figure was tall and athletic ; his face very brown, with 
a light yellow beard ; his expression dreamy and inscrutable ; his 
dress like that of a sailor. 

'* Sit down, my dear people," he said : and they sat down in 
silence. 

"Are all the boats in ? " 

"All, my lord.** 

"I think," he said, dreamily, "that we ought to give thanks 
to God for that, each one of us, before we go to bed. I do not 
see how we could do otherwise. I think that it would be only 
decent. Not that I wish any man to give thanks to God on my 
account; I only make the suggestion.*' And then the conversa- 
tion flagged. 

" I wish, Mr. Prout,** said Lord Oakshott, " for a glass of warm 
beer, and I shall smoke my cigar here among you all. I am not 
easy in my mind. My cousin wrote to me from Cherbourg to say 
that he would be with me to-day, if the weather served ; now the 
weather has seiTed, and I am very anxious. Make room for me 
by you, Horton ; I am keeping the fire from every one.** 

He sat down quite contentedly among them, and now that the 
ice was broken they were not a bit afraid of him. 

" When was Sir Arthur to sail, my lord ? ** said a young man. 

" That I cannot toll you,** said Lord Oakshott ; " he said he 
would be here to-day. Here is his letter : — * I will be in harbour 
with you on the evening of the 16th.* I am very anxious.** 

" What is Sir Ai'thur's new yacht like, my lord? ** asked old 
Horton. " I have never seen her.** 

" Oh, one of these 250-ton American-fashioned schooners ; a 
keel ship ; a rare sea-boat ; weather anything. He is going to 
sail her across the Atlantic, he says.** 

" Has he spare spars on board ? *' said Horton. 

"He always carries them," said Lord Oakshott; "and he is 
under-sparred as it is. He is not in racing trim." 

" A good thing for him," said old Horton. 

There was a crash overhead at this moment, and Mrs. Prout 
was heard screaming upstairs. Prout ran out, and soon came 
back, saying that it was only one of the chimney-pots, and that 
Mrs. Prout was quite quiet again. The conversation went on : — 

" What crew had he, my lord ? ** said Horton. 

" I suppose a common crew,** said Lord Oakshott. 
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''Sir Arthur is too fine a sailor to make this little harbour 
to-night/' said old Horton. ** If he sailed at all, he has ran under 
Portland ; make your mind easy, my lord/' 

*' I cannot quite do that, ho is so desperately rash ; and I would 
not have anything happen to him for fifty thousand pounds." 

A dead sUence showed that sentiment did not meet the views of 
the company at all. Sir Arthur was next in succession, and Lord 
Oakshott was unmanied. If Lord Oakshott had been looking at 
his tenants' faces, he would have seen that there was not one of 
them would have given fifty shillings or fifty pence to save Sir 
Arthur from drowning. 

"Well," said Lord Oakshott, "I shall stay here to-night; I 
could not get a wink of sleep up at the Castle in this howling 
weather, and Arthur at sea. Prout, get me a bed ready. I will 
sit here with you men and talk. I must have company; that 
Castle would drive a man mad." 

** It is lonesome," said old Horton, ** but it would be lonesomer 
still if you were to leave it ; your study window in the tower, my 
lord, makes a beacon for us, as good as Eddystone. When we are 
far out at night, in all weathers, we see your lonely light burning 
up there, and we think my lord is up there at his books ; and 
however wild the weather may be, it makes us feel homely and 
comfortable." 

'* I should comfort some one," said Lord Oakshott, "for I am 
little comfort to myself." 

" You are some to us in bad winters, my lord ; but, as I was 
saying, we make a beacon of that reading-lamp of yours. I and 
my grandson were out in the little yawl one night, and it came on 
from the south-east, and I couldn't tell where we were, and I kept 
the spritsail only on her and let her drive, as I thought, to kingdom 
come : and all of a sudden my boy sings out, ' Get the foresail on 
her and lufi her : there's my lord's light in the tower ; we are all 
right.' And so we were. You little thought, while you were up 
there with your books, that we were blessing you for not having 
gone to bed." 

" Shall I always keep a light burning? " said Lord Oakshott ; 
" always, until the sea gives up its dead ? " 

" The sea will never give up its dead, my lord, until the day of 
judgment, " said old Horton, very solemnly. 

"I suppose not," said Lord Oakshott; "I think that I will 
build a lighthouse in the park, and leave funds to keep the light 
burning ; for when I am dead the light in my study window will 
be dark for ever. Arthur will never go there." 

There was more talk on indifferent matters, principally about the 
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gale, which was certainly doing itself justice. One by one the 
tired fishermen went out into the wild wind to their homes, and at 
last Lord Oakshott went to bed, with the wind howling at his 
window as if it would tear his flesh. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE SHIPWBECK. 

In the very early morning there was a great cry and a hurrying to 
and fro. Front was in Lord Oakshott's room, shaking him by the 
shoulder, and he bounced out of bed. ** What the devil is it? '* 
he cried. ** h it Arthur's yacht f " 

*^ No, my lord. It is the poor Albion, the Poole and Cherbourg 
steamer. Lost her place in the night, my lord, and fighting for 
her life so bravely. Oh, poor Jeffreys ! poor Jeffreys ! ** 

Lord Oakshott ran out with his clothes put hurriedly on, and 
stumbled over in the blast which met him. When he was ten 
yards from the door, he saw that all was over, and that that ship 
would sail no more for ever. 

Beyond the surf, which raged and rushed at his feet, there were 
walls after walls of green sea- water following one another inexorably, 
and combing over in the expectation of their hideous death. Among 
these walls of water was the Albion^ fighting them stoutly and 
bravely to the last, without the slightest hope of mercy or of safety. 
Her steam-pipes were roaring, and her wheels were tearing into 
the grim sides of the waves ; she knew she must die, but she was 
dying fiercely, like a true English ship. At one time, as her bows 
lifted, you could see the whole of her bare deck, two men at the 
wheel, and Jeffreys steadfast on the bridge ; the crew and apparently 
three or four passengers huddled under the forecastle — thank God, 
no women 1 Then you only saw her stem, as it rose over a wave, 
and then her deck again. It was maddening, but there was nothing 
to be done but to walk wildly up and down. 

''Where will she touch?" said Lord Oakshott, shouting into 
old Horton*s ear. 

'' On the outer land in one minute.*' 

Almost as he spoke she touched it with her stem and broached 
to ; three or four green seas leaped over her and hid the deck, 
which was towards them, from their view. The larboard paddle- 
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box, the one in the air, burst with a noise like thunder, and then 
everything was ntter ruin and confusion : men straggling amidst 
the broken rain of the ship in the leeward of the hull. 

Half-a-dozen ropes had been ready, and half-a-dozen young men 
were in the surf with the ropes round their waists, at once : one 
of them was Lord Oakshott ; a floating companion-ladder struck 
him heavily on the chest, but there were two wild, clutching, sink- 
ing hands before him in the horrible hell-broth, and he dashed on 
and seized one. Li another instant he was thrown down badly 
bruised and half-stunned, but he held on by that hand, swearing 
to himself that his grip should only be loosened by his own death. 
He felt the rope tighten round his chest, and he knew that they 
were dragging him on shore. Li a few moments he was lying half 
dead upon the sand, on the body of another man, the man he had 
saved. He rose, staggered, and then looked into the man's face. 
It was Captain Jeffireys, the man of all others he wished to see. 

Jeffreys was soon himself again, though very badly hurt ; they 
had told him the name of the man who had saved him, and when 
Lord Oakshott came to him he sat up on the land and put his hand 
towards him feebly. Lord Oakshott knelt by him and said — 

" Jefireys, I want you to listen to me. When did you sail from 
Cherbourg, old man ? *' 

** Yesterday noon." 

" Had Sir Arthur sailed ? " 

** Yes ; three hours before. I passed him about mid-channel.** 

" How was the wind ? ** 

" Northem-by-west, thm^ 

" Was he making good weather ? " 

'' There was no weather in particular, my lord ; he altered her 
course afker he spoke me. He was tacking to westward when I 
saw him last. Then it came on to blow ; and here I am. I have 
something more to tell you about Sir Arthur, but I am terribly 
knocked about. What men are drowned ? " 

" There are four.** 

'' Give me your arm, one of you, and let me look at them.*' 

They went to look. The dead men were lying quietly on the 
sand, with groups of women round them. The women parted as 
they went up to the first one, and they looked at him : a young 
man lying on his back, looking like other dead men who lie on 
their backs, the face quite calm, and the slightly parted feet 
turned up to heaven (those who have been among these later 
carnages will know what I mean). There was nothing to remark 
about this man ; he had been a steward. The next man was 
lying on his face, and was dressed in uniform. At Jeffreys' 
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request two old women turned the body on its back. Jeffreys 
sighed, and said — 

** That is all I wish to see : that is a man who could have told 
much ; how much I cannot say. Do you know who ho is ? *' 

"No/' said Lord Oakshott. 

" He was Sir Arthur's sailing master. I brought over nearly 
all the rest of his crew. He discharged all but four, and paid 
their passage home." 

" But what crew had he then ? " 

"All the scum of Cherbourg. He took two refractory French 
sailors from the Isle Pel^e." 

** Were his crew of any use at all ? " 

" They were very good sailors — but the people are listening, 
and I am very weak. Take me somewhere where I can lie 
down." 

Lord Oakshott took him along and put him in his own bed at 
Prout's, after which he gave him hot brandy-and-water, and 
Jeffreys told him* all that he knew. 

** There were temble works at Cherbourg, my lord. Sir 
Arthur was always bullying Mr. Clough, his sailing master, and 
Clough has come on board my ship and told me tliat he would 
send his engagement to the devil. I have told him that if he 
thought of his wife and child he should do nothing of the kind. 
I have spoken to gir^ Arthur more than once, and I came to the 
conclusion that Sir Arthur's object was to pick a quarrel with 
Clough and the best hands among his crew. Anyhow he did it. 
He insisted on bringing aboard a woman of bad character, and 
Clough would not have it, and told him so. There was a general 
row, and the main of the crew sided with Clough, and were dis- 
charged and sent home, and he filled up with such as he could 
get, all foreigners." 

" There is nothing very remarkable in all that," said Lord 
Oakshott. " He expected to be here last night." 

** He wrote to that effect, did he, my lord ? " 

"Yes." 

" Then you may entirely depend that he did not mean to be 
here. Did you ever know him do what he said he was going 
to do ? " 

" Not that I remember. But we all have our eccentricities." 

** Now, you saw that young steward who lay drowned ? " 

" Yes." 

" Clough knew something, but he knew more. I heard Sir 
Arthur offer him ten pounds a month to stay with him, and the 
young man refused. I saw a look in Sir Arthur's eyes when he 
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refused, which made me advise him quietly to come on board my 
ship at once. He wanted to go on board the yacht for his kit, 
but I persuaded him not, for she was out by the Digue, and I 
thought it was quite as well that he should claim his kit in 
England." 

**Well?" 

'* Well, my lord, Sir Arthur sailed, and the two men who knew 
most about lus plans are drowned." 

" What do you conceive has become of my cousin ? ** 

*• He is possibly in Portland.*' 

** Thanks ; I will send high and low to find him. As a matter 
of detail, did the lady you mention sail with him ? " 

" Yes." 

** Do you know her name ? " 

" You must know it, my lord." 

*' Madame d'Esp^rance ? " 

" ExacUy." 

'' Then you were scarcely justified in saying that she was a 
woman of bad character." 

*' She was another man*s wife," said Jeffreys. 

** She was nothing of the kind," said Lord Oakshott ; ** she 
was as pure as your sister." 

** Then why was she Madame, my lord ? " 

" She was an actress, and she took that name. Why, good 
heavens, man ! she was my cousin's wife." 

'* Why did he not acknowledge her ? " said the bluff sailor. 

'< He never did anything like any one else," said Lord Oak- 
shott. " Why, I wanted to marry her myself, Jefireys, but she 
preferred him : and I was going to welcome them at the Castle 
yesterday." 

** Well, my lord, in my opinion it will be a very long time before 
you welcome them there. I have my opinions." 

" Go to sleep now, at all events," said Lord Oakshott ; '' I will 
go and search for them." 

His search was a long and weary one, but he never found 
them, never got the least trace of them, save one : the captain of 
the Jumna had seen a schooner very like the Petrel lying to, clear 
off the Lizard, with her mizen topmast gone. From fishermen 
and pilots on the tumbling seas, in the chops of the Channel, 
from keen-eyed Preventive-men on windy capes, he learnt nothing 
more at all. There was no doubt that this cousin Sir Arthur and 
his wife were gone to the bottom of the sea ; one waif of them 
only remained. 

Wearying of all hope, he borrowed a friend's yacht and steamed 
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across to Cherbourg, taking Jefireys with him. Jefireys was 
immensely popular, and the people had neither forgotten Uie loss 
of his ship nor the rather strange behaviour of Sir Arthur with 
his crew. Madame Mantalcnt was extremely garrolons on the 
subject. She discussed Jeffreys' mishap, and then, utterly 
unaware that Lord Oakshott was Sir Arthur's cousin, began 
railing at him. 

*' Savage and barbarian! " she said; he beat and cursed his 
crew so that no honest Englishman would stay with him. And 
he had designs, that man — oh yes, he had designs. And look 
once more at his treatment of Madame— for she was Madame, 
Captain Jeffreys, as sure as your mother was Madame, though 
he would not call her so ; I saw the ring on her finger, and the 
writing from the Protestant minister in the Rue Auguesseau. 
Ah, she was Madame, though he says she was ballet-girl, lorette, 
I know not what, to make quarrel with Clough. And he makes 
quarrel with him, and all the respectables depart and go with 
Jeffreys. And before she sailed she went down on her ^ees to 
him in the room by the shore, that he should let her take her 
child with her, and he r-r-refuse — the barbarian ! *' 

"What chUd, Madame?" said Lord Oakshott, quietly. **! 
was aware that Sir Arthur was married, but I was utterly unaware 
that he had a child.** 

** Do you know Sir Arthur, then ? " said Madame Mantalent. 

'' He was my cousin. He was next in succession to my title 
and my estates. Is the child a boy or a girl, then, Madame ? " 

*' A beautiful boy, and they are going to send him to the enfanta 
trouves,** 

" You perceive, Madame, that if ho can be proved legitimate 
he is my heir ; and as I shall never marry, the boy's life is of 
importance to me.*' 

" The child is legitimate," said Madame Mantalent, looking a 
little puzzled and elevating her eyebrows. '' I can give you one 
hundred, two thousand proofs of that. But why, then, did Sir 
Arthur leave him behind ? ** 

*' It is evident that poor Arthur thought the crossing would be 
too rough," said Lord Oakshott. 

" Then why did he take Madame ? " 

*VMarie was used to the sea, Madame. She had lived at 
Morbihan." 

** You know her Christian name then. Milord ? Why did you 
allow that dog to blacken it? I also am from Brittany, and I 
would often have put a knife into his heart if I dared, when he 
taunted her about Edward." 
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'' Did he do that ? " said Lord Oakshott, very quietly. 

'' Always. He said that the child was Edward's.'* 

'<God forgive him that lie, Madame. When he left her in 
Paris, I found her, and treated her as what she was ; in fact, my 
own sister. And I loved her still, Madame." 

" Then you are Edward ? " 

''I am Edward. But they are drowned now; my life is 
ruined, and it is all over. We have at least the hoy saved from 
the wreck. You must rememher, Madame, that the child is the 
son of a woman I wooed and of a man whom, with all his faults, 
I loved. He will be dear to me. Can you fetch him for me ? " 

Ask a Frenchwoman to do a good-natured thing when her 
domestic sympathies are aroused ; you will not ask twice. She 
had on her bonnet and shawl at once, and was away, leaving 
Lord Oakshott with his head buried in his hands. Captain 
Jefireys sauntered out on the quay down by the Arsenal, to 
smoke, and he met a comrade there, as true a salt as himself. 
This skipper hailed from Weymouth, and knew Lord Oakshott 
well. Jeffireys explained to him what had happened, and 
concluded by saying — 

** I have not a word against a man who saved my life. My 
lord is a good man, but he wants more of the devil in him. 
Why, if a man had served me as that dog Sir Arthur and that 
woman served him, I'd have started them both overboard some 
dark night, and sent the kid to the en/ants trouvSs, But my 
lord is a sentimental fool.** 

Then he returned to Lord Oakshott. The child, a beautiful 
boy of three had been fetched and was on his knee, with his 
handsome head buried in Lord Oakshott's yellow beard. Captain 
Jefireys heard Lord Oakshott say, as he bent and kissed the boy : 
'< My darling, nothing shall separate us but death." 

Possibly Captain Jeffireys was right. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE OAKSHOTTS. 



They say in Dorsetshire that the human race is divided into men, 
women, and Sturts. Now, the Oakshotts always deny this, and 
Bay that they are an older and more important family than the 
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Sturts, inasmuch as there is no mention made of Sturts in the 
Old Testament or the Apocrjpha at all, whereas their family tree 
is distinctly mentioned in the history of Susanna and the Elders, 
under the name of Holmoak. The Oakshotts declare that Daniel 
married Susanna, and that they are the lineal descendants of the 
marriage."^ Be this as it may, and leaving the Sturt question 
aside, they claim to be the oldest family in England; and if 
parity among women and shrewdness among men are the tests of 
an old family, the Oakshotts may fairly claim to be the oldest in 
the land. 

The Mostyn pedigree begins with Adam and Eve, and the devil 
is represented in a lawyer's way tempting Eve. Everything seems 
to have gone well with the Mostyn family down to the com- 
paratively recent creation of Adam and Eve and the appearance 
of the devil in the form of a lawyer. It was very much the same 
with the Oakshotts. Early in this century the direct line of tho 
family failed, and for the first time a nephew, and not a son, was 
heir to the estates and title. The nephew and his brothers had 
been brought up as men who had to make their way in the world. 
The eldest was made a soldier, the youngest a barrister. The 
soldier was a colonel in a King's regiment in India, and the 
lawyer was ah'eady Q.C., when their cousin, the heir, was 
drowncni in the bay, and Colonel Oakshott found himself next 
in succession. He left the army and assumed that position in 
the county to which his vast expectations entitled him, and to 
which he very soon succeeded. 

This made but little difference to the younger brother. Lord 
Oakshott would have had him retire from the law, and gallantly 
offered to make him comfortably rich. He accepted all that his 
brother gave, but told him that he was too used to work to do 
without it. He did not even take the title of Honourable, which 
he might have had for asking, but remained plain Mr. Oakshott, 
having determined to found another branch of the family by his 
own exertions. 

He was a man of astonishing abilities, an iron constitution, and 
most unwearied diligence. He married the daughter (and heiress) 
of the head partner in one of the most famous lirais of solicitors 
in London. It was a splendid match for the Brogdens, as well 
as for himself, for Lord Oakshott, the soldier, had lost two 
children in India, and hatl buried his wife there. Should he not 
marry again, only one boy — the Lord Oakshott with whom you 
have ah'eady made acquaintance — stood between him and tho 
title ; to that boy he conceived a violent dislike. 

* Another pedigree is quite as ambitious, so I am well within bounds. 
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He made a vast fortune ; he made so much mouey that he used 
laughingly to say that he could not afford to he a judge. People 
behind his hack, however, used to say that he had better wait 
until he was asked. He had enemies. His private character was 
not very good, some hinted ; others said that his extreme violence 
in politics rendered it quite impossible for either party to do any- 
thing for him. Bo this as it may, he ended his days as Sir 
Richard Oakshott, of Sheppcrton, a splendid estate which he had 
bought, not twenty miles from his brother's. 

The brothers, though extremely different in character, were 
very great friends. Lord Oakshott (our friend's father) was a 
singularly amiable and simple man, who looked up to the talents 
of his younger brother with the profoundest faith. Sir Richard 
despised and disliked the Earl entirely, considering him a milksop 
both in politics and in religion. Only his brother and his brother's 
son stood between him and the Peerage. The Earl's health had 
suffered greatly in India, but the wretch of a boy was horribly 
healthy and gallant ; exactly the sort of boy whom his sentimental 
fool of a father would allow to marry at nineteen — nothing was 
more likely. 

There are some lawyers — nine-tenths, ninety-nine hundredths, 
we believe — who wade year after year through the miserable filth 
and brutality which are necessary in courts of justice, and who 
come out clear, unspotted, honourable, and innocent. Now and 
then you find one, very rarely, who assimilates the horrible 
wickedness which must of necessity be his daily etUouraf/e, and 
his daily bread. Such cases are extremely rare, as any one who 
knows many retired lawyers of eminence will testify ; but there 
are such, and Sir Richard was one of them. He saw things done 
every day which he would have done himself had he dared. He 
could, however, do much. 

Lord Oakshott, his brother, had learnt how to keep accounts 
and manage affairs, firstly by havin'g been a little extravagant 
himself when he had his own way to make in the army, and 
secondly by having had to manage an extremely economical 
marching regiment, in which every one had to see that two and 
two made four. He found it not so very difficult to manage a 
splendid unencumbered estate, the revenues of which he could 
not, as a widower, spend. Sir Richard had no chance whatever 
of getting his fingers into his money matters. Although Comp- 
ton and Brogdcn were the Earl's solicitors, tbey were, as all the 
world knows, the souls of honour, who had been trusted by great 
houses for generations. Sir Richard (we call him by his title, 
though he was plain Mr. Oakshott still) could do nothing here, 
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bat as he grew older, and as he believed wiser, the lust for wealth 
grew upon him — he began to want his brother's possessions as 
well as his own. As Lord Oakshott, he would be one of the 
richest men in the kingdom, and with his talents one of the most 
powerful. The boy stood in the way, certainly, and he did not 
see his way to getting rid of the boy. His own boy, his only 
son, was of the same age, and he asked him sometimes about his 
cousin, with whom he was at Eton. 

His son Arthur gave a most favourable account of his cousin : 
he was idle and often wild, but he had good abilities, could write 
good poetry, and was a great fiftyourite with the masters. Was 
he a healthy lad ? Yes, he was one of the strongest lads in the 
school ; he was very lazy at all sports, though he could beat most 
if he chose ; his cricket generally was not good, and his batting 
was atrocious, but when ho did get hold of a ball he could send it 
over the Castle. Was he a milksop ? Yes, he was spooney over 
Whybrow's sister, where he went last holidays, and the best of 
everything was not good enough for Whybrow. 

It was perfectly evident to such a very acute knower of the 
world as Sir Richard, that a fine-grown, strong, and innocent boy 
like this, who could fall in love with his friend's sister at sixteen, 
was uncommonly likely to live unless he broke his neck, which Sir 
Richard devoutly wished he might do. He must trust to the 
chapter of accidents about him. One thing, however, could be 
prevented — his brother should not marry again. 

Sir Richard was not happy in his wife. She was highly educated, 
religious, and conscientious, and no use to him at aU. He was 
profoundly civil and affectionate to her, for old Brogden, a most 
resolute man, was not yet dead, adored his daughter, and had the 
disposition of sixty thousand pounds, besides what he had given 
her. He could not use her at all, except by utilising her profound 
respectability ; so he used that. 

At the time that old Lord Oakshott began to go more into the 
world, which was ten years after his return from India, a cer- 
tain very beautiful widow, Mrs. O'Brien — soi-disante Duchesse 
d'Avranches — put her claims into the hands of Compton and 
Brogden ; and Compton and Brogden retained Sir Richard. Her 
character was spotless as snow, but she had enemies. To have 
her case taken up by Compton and Brogden was to win it ; they 
never took up doubtful cases. It was a will case, of undue in- 
fluence, and the villains on the other side said worse. Compton 
and Brogden were in a state of holy heat at this woman's 
wrongs, but the heat did not on this occasion conmiunicate 
itself to the leader on her side, Sir Richard. He spoke to the 
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Court, not to the groundlings, so judiciously and well, that she 
won her cause and twenty thousand pounds with it. It was 
entirely impossihle to avoid taking up a saint of this kind, who 
had brought into the office a sum of money large even for them. 
Mrs. Compton took her up ; Mrs. Brogden took her up ; and 
Lady Oakshott had her down to Shepperton at Christmas, at 
the particular request of her husband. 

Lord Oakshott met her there, and fell in love with her. Her 
enemies saw what every one else did. Lady Oakshott, Sir 
Richard's wife, knew nothing, and, as the woman had always 
been represented to her as a wealthy saint, let matters go as they 
chose. They went very fast indeed. Lord Oakshott proposed to 
her and was accepted before Sir Richard had returned from Scot- 
land, where he had been shooting with the Duke of Aberfeldy. 

When he heard what had happened, he was furiously angry 
with his wife first, and then went to his brother's dressing-room. 
** George," he said, suddenly, *' what madness is this ? Have 
you actually proposed to Mrs. O'Brien ? '* 

" Yes.'* 

" Why, man, she is " and I will spare my readers the 

details. 

'* But you defended her, Richard." 

" I have defended a murderer who has told me the truth, and 
I have brought him off free. I am proud of it: I love my 
profession." 

" But this is horrible. Have you no principle, Richard ? " 

** Thus much, if you offer to speak to that woman again, I will 
say a few words to her which will send her to America pretty 
quickly." 

** You asked her to stay in your house with your own wife," 
urged Lord Oakshott. 

** My wife is such a pillar of virtue that she can do anything. 
Besides, my fatherrin-law did so first, and I am not going to risk 
sixty thousand pounds by offending him. My wife's mother re- 
ceived her, and I could not let her fly in her mother's face." 

" What shall I do, Richard ? I love her." 

** Well, as you perceive that you cannot marry her, it is a matter 
of indifference to me, only I do not want to see my brother dis- 
grace himself with what he knows will be a bitter shame to his 
son. Go home, and I will send the woman away." 

Lord Oakshott went into his bedroom, and Sir Richard heard 
him packing. ** I thmk," he said, with a sneer, " that there is 
an end of your love-making for a time, my sweet brother. By 
heavens ! I'll ransack Newgate before you shall marry." 

8 
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Lord Oakshoti bid good-bye to Sir Richard in the hall with a 
bent head. Sir Richard was almost sorry for him until he remem- 
bered that the boy was still in his way. Then he went to break 
the news of Lord Oakshott's departure to Mrs. O'Brien. Mrs. 
O'Brien said very quietly, '< I thought it never would do ; but I 
fancied that your wife had told you about it, and that you would 
let it go on. Well, I am sorry for it, for I was very fond of him, 
and he loves the ground I waUc on. There need be no esclandrej 
for no one knows it but your wife." And Mrs. O'Brien ate a most 
excellent dinner, while Lord Oakshott was driving broken-hearted 
over the hills towards his melancholy home. He never used more 
than common civility to any other woman in his life : and so far 
Sir Richard was successful. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A FEW OF LOBD OAKSHOTt's INDISCRETIONS. 

Lord Oakshott was the first who died of the two brothers, leaving 
behind him the name of the good Lord Oakshott. His son suc- 
ceeded him at the age of twenty-two, having been to Eton with 
moderate success, and to Cambridge with very little more. He 
was one of those young men who have the credit of being able 
to do anything they choose, and he chose to do nothing, except 
write poetry and speak at the union, both which things he did 
very well. On his succession to the title, he left Trinity without 
a degree, and went abroad to Italy and the Nile. We wiU, for a 
short time, dismiss him, to write a most excellent and admirable 
volume of poems, and to make the intimate acquaintance of the 
Carbonari and Cammoristi, who first gave him that extraordinary 
bias which has never since entirely left him. 

Shepperton, the purchased estate of Sir Richard, was hardly 
less grand in its way than Oakshott. It was very old, the '* keep " 
being, in point of fact, Norman or older. It lay low, under tower- 
ing hills so high that the summits of them could be seen above 
the dense woodlands which surrounded it. On the east the fa9ade 
was very fine Tudor, into the midst of which some seventeenth- 
century Cockney had built a gateway with a real portcullis. This 
was not, however, the grand front ; that stretched for three hundred 
feet, and was mostly modem, though handsome and in good taste. 
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The whole atmosphere of the place was profonndlj gloomy and 
dark, and was not very much enliyened by a great piece of artificial 
water, fifty acres in extent, which lay in fi*ont of the house among 
the trees, and nearly on a level with the house. It was not at all 

a nice place, and Lord B had sold it, with the consent of his 

son, as they both agreed that if they lived there they should drown 
themselves in the lake, or hang themselves on the boughs of one 
of the immemorial ehns. 

Inside the house was as handsome and as gloomy as the best 
house in Russell Square in a November fog. It was by no means 
a pleasant place to live in, for every window was darkened by 
trees; and it was certainly a most unpleasant place to die in, 
though some say that one place is as good as another for that 
purpose. However, Sir Richard had elected to end his days 
there, and there he was about five years before the wreck of the 
Albion, described in our second chapter. 

He was in the drawing-room, propped up on a couch, with a 
reading-lamp, surrounded by blue-books, law reports, and papers. 
A great case had come on, and his wife's cousin, young Brogden, 
had posted down to him for his advice, and was with him as the 
autumn evening set in. 

*' I am very sorry to see you so ill, Sir Richard," said he. 

'' Bah 1 I shall be dead in a week, but I will do this for you. 
Hand me the fourth book there on the table." 

Young Brogden did so. 

** Yes, I see. TeU Mr. Compton that it will go against us in 
an English court, but for us in a Scotch one. These are the 
memoranda all bracketed for him ; run your eye over them." 

The young man did so, and looked up with an appearance of 
amazement. 

** Have you done all this single-handed since I came in the 
morning," he cried, " and say that you are dying ? Why, this 
is the most dexterous and rapid work I have ever seen in my life." 

The old man raised his heavy white eyebrows, and his white 
beard shook with laughter. 

** I can work and I can hate till I die," he said. << I am only 
sixty, and have the constitution of a horse yet. But do you know 
what is the matter with me ? " 

" No, Sir Richard." 

" Cancer, young man. I must go ; I can't stand the paroxysms 
of pain. I can't wait to see this trial out ; I shall be gone in a 
week. Just hand me the morphia, will you ? " 

He took his dose, and lay back. 

** Post to me, or come at once if I post to you. I may see 
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tometbing more for j€kl, I owe roar htmat soneUiiiig. WImI 
with joor poor imeLe'ii monej and tlie fees I have had finooi jom^ 
I maift hare made orer a hundred thousand pounds out of jom^ 
txvii and lart/' 

'* Mj eooifiD, Ladj Oaksfaofci, has never been hj^pj since her 
lather's death," said joong Brogden. 

'< No/' said Sir Richard. ''While her fiither was alire I did 
not disagrfX' with her, bat since I hare the UKHiej all safe we have 
not been quite so friendlj. Do yon know where she is ? " 

'' At the boose in town." 

'' If she marries again, she will (mlj hare fifteen thousand 
poandii," said he ; '.' so I suppose she will not. Good-bye. I 
expect Artlinr from Paris erery boor. Yon bad better go straight 
to London with my opinion, and not stop even for dinner.'* 

Yonng Bn>gdeD, when he got into the dog-cart outside with his 
precious papf.'rs, looked round at the cold, melancholy-looking 
landscape, and thought that it was at all erents more pleasant 
tlian the well-fnniisbed, well-heated drawing-room where the god- 
less obi sinner lay dying. He missed bis train, and had to stay 
for three hours at the railway hotel, so he ordered dinner and 
made himself comfortable. He was a talented, amiable young 
follr>w, with that love for his profession which was engrafted in 
bis family and that of the Comptons. He was determined to 
masUff these papers once more before be laid them before old Mr. 
Cornpton and the other partners. As he turned oyer the blue 
she^itH be was more and more entranced by their marvellous 
acumen ; at last, between two of them, be came on a document 
which put the wliole case out of bis head entirely. 

It was a sheet of foreign note-paper, which had evidently come 
by post, and hod been folded in an envelope. It ran as 
follows : — 

'' I have the honour to inform you that Lord Oakshott did not 
atUiud the rendezvous made by a mysterious young lady in the 
(JoiiHcum on political grounds. The young lady was the sou of 
retruchio Ht^lini, dressed in his sister's clothes, of quite sufficient 
personal strength for the object, the other party being totally 
ununiicd. It is suspected that he told the design to his sister, 
and that she betrayed him to the Cammoristi, who warned Lord 
Oakshott. My lord is a member of one of their clubs, which will 
account for it. Nothing can now be done in the kingdom of 
Na])les, and his lordship has departed for Switzerland, as I under- 
stand from his servant, to Chamouuix. 

BORICHI." 
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Young Brogden thought about this on his way to town, and the 
moment he was in his office ho wrote — 

" Deab Lord Oakshott, — Go suddenly and quickly to Paris, 
to the Hotel Meurice, and don't be out after dark much. Your 
dealings with the Carbonari and Canmioristi have brought you 
into great personal danger. Pray be more careful. 

Loins Bbooden." 

He was alone in the office, and was just going home, when there 
came a knock at the door, and in came a young man. 

A very fine-looking young man, of dark complexion, with 
intensely black eyes, and a look like a pirate ; somewhat like his 
mother in features, but so utterly unlike her in expression, that it 
forced itself on young Brogden*s attention more than it had ever 
done previously : yet it was he, Arthur Oakshott, his cousin. 

** Why, Louis," said Arthur, catching him warmly by the* hand, 
'' I called at your house, and they said they thought you had come 
straight here. What news of the governor ? " 

*' Sir Richard," said Louis, putting his back to the fire, " told 
me this afternoon that he should not live a week, but I don't 
believe it." 

" Is his cancer worse ? " 

" Then you knew of that ? " 

** Of coarse I did — did not you ? " 

« Not I." 

'' By the by, he told few. I must go and tell my mother, and 
take her down. Poor old governor ! " 

** I would go to her," said Louis. " Where have you been ? " 

** I have been on the Continent generally, but six mouths 
in Paris, perhaps the luckiest, perhaps the most unlucky, I have 
ever spent." 

** Have you been playing ? " 

** Yes, in the money market, and winning. But, Louis, can I 
tell you a secret ? " 

** I never betrayed one." 

" I know, and so I will tell you. I am married." 

** Without the governor's knowledge, I suppose." 

*' Of course." 

** Well, I will keep your secret, Arthur, most sacredly, and I 
should advise you to keep it yourself. Who is she ? " 

*• Ah actress." 

"Whew!" 

" A most excellent and noble girl. She did not get on with 
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her mother, the Dachess d'Ayranches, and she went on the stage 
sooner than live in the hoase. The Dachesse d'Avrauches is most 
charming to every one except her daughter. A most charming 
woman." 

'* She is one of the most charming women I ever met in my 
life, though it is some years since I saw her, and I am not yet 
thirty-six. I rememher her when she was Mrs. O'Brien. What 
is the Due d*Avranches like ? " 

** Oh, he is older than she is." 

"He is a lucky man," said Louis Brogden. " Now, Arthur, 
I want to ask you if you have seen your cousin." 

^* What, Oakshott ? No. But he is getting a name all over 
the Continent. He has joined the Carhonari : he is capahle of 
any folly in creation. He will end his days in a Neapolitan 
prison if he don't mind, and I shall be Lord Oakshott. By Jove, 
I have half a mind to go to Naples and denounce him." 

" Do you know Naples ? " 

"WeU." 

" Do you know one Petruchio Bellini there ? " 

" Bather : he is rather a famous man. At one time Cammo- 
risto, at another Garbonaro, then a Government spy, he knows so 
much that all are afraid of him. He is a masterly rogue, for all 
his secrets are known to his rather numerous family, and so it 
would be necessary to assassinate the whole family to do any 
good, otherwise he would have had a knife in his ribs long ago. 
I wish Oakshott neither good-will nor ill-will ; but if he is in 
with that man, he ought to be warned at once." 

** Do you know Borichi ? " 

** Borichi, the policeman ? Yes, I know him very well. He 
is the man who arranges assassinations in that happy kingdom : 
he gets them done by ex- convicts at so much a head. Is this the 
kind of company my cousin has been keeping ? " 

"I fear so." 

" It is lucky for him that I am less unscrupulous," said Arthur, 
laughing. " But I must go. Good -night." 

" You are innocent, at all events," thought Louis ; " but it is 
appalling to think of that miserable sinner, Sir Richard, going to 
his grave like this." 
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CHAPTER V. 

SIB RICHARD OAKSHOTT's WILL. 

It was late the next day when Lady Oakshott and Arthnr arrived 
at the grand door of Shepperton. When the door was thrown 
open and the servants stood upon the steps, Sir Richard's valet 
was at the carriage-door before they conld get ont, and he said in 
a whisper — 

** My lady, let me speak to Mr. Arthur before you go up to 
Sir Richard. He is very bad, my lady, and the doctor is with 
him." 

''I ought to go to your father, Arthur," she said. 

*'Lei me talk with Jamieson first, mother," was the quick 
reply : and he hurried into the hall with the valet. 

** Sir Richard is very ill, sir. The pain has been on him very 
bad ; and he has been swearing, and cursing, and calling out for 
you. I said I felt sure that her ladyship would come when she 
heard from Mr. Louis Brogden, but he swore that if she came into 
the room he would jump out of the window." 

" Did he give any reason ? " 

" No, he said that he would die alone with you, for that she 
would hear something she should not, and tell it to the first old 
woman she met." 

**Is he quiet now ? " 

" Yes, sir ; the morphia has quieted him." 

Arthur stepped back. ** Mother," he said, " do not come till 
I bring you : " and the patient lady submitted, weeping. 

The old man was lying quite quietly on his couch beside the 
fire as Arthur approached him over the soundless carpet ; he looked 
for an instant, and then said, '* Father ! " 

"Is that you, Arthur? Come here, my boy. Are we all 
alone ? " 

" We are quite alone, father ; I have closed the very farthest 
door." 

" Come here, then, my darling, and let me feel your hair. Sit 
on the ground, my pretty boy. I am going to die and leave 
you." 

" Not yet, sir." 

** Dpn't you want me to go, Arthur ? " 

" Why should I wish to lose a father who has never done any- 
thing but spoil me. Ah, sir ! spoilt children love their parents." 

** 1 think so ; I would have done more for you if I had lived. 
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but I cannot endure this pain and this sense of inaction. I have 
worked to the last for yon, bnt if I coold have lived I would have 
done more." 

** What more, sir, could you have done ? ** 

" What more, puppy ! Why, if Oakshott was out of the way, 
you would be one of the most powerful men in England — ay, and 
in Europe — and here you are left with a beggarly fifteen thousand 
a year." 

** I know, sir, that if Bellini, Borichi, and Go. had had their 
wicked will of him, I should be Lord Oakshott." 

" Did you know of that plot, then ? " 

" No, sir, I knew nothing." 

** Wise boy — never know anything. I know nothing. But 
remember always that Oakshott is between you and everything 
which makes life dear. Always remember that. Is your mother 
here ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" I can't see her to-night. Give her my love, my dearest love, 
if yon will ; for she has been a good wife to me, and she is your 
mother. Take care of her, Arthur, and don't grumble, my boy. 
Remember Oakshott. Lieave me to sleep." 

From the leading morning journal we get the following : — 

"Death op Sir Richard Oakshott. — This eminent lawyer 
died last night." 

Then follows an able account of his legal career, which had 
been written with infinite diligence by a briefless barrister on 
the stafi* a month or so previously and pigeon-holed. This notice 
concluded : — 

** Sir Richard had suffered long from cancer under the arm, but 
the immediate cause of his death was an over-dose of morphia 
administered by himself in the night during the temporary absence 
of his valet. In the unsteadiness of his hand, arising from the 
violence of the pain, it is perfectly evident from the state of the 
bottle that he must have unconsciously poured out far too large a 
quantity." ' 

Serjeant Hulker met his brother Bulker the next day in West- 
minster Hall, and they had a talk about the deceased baronet, 
which may be worth writing down. 

Said Bulker : ''So Dick Oakshott is gone to his place." 
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" Yes," said Hulker ; " Old Nick has got his due." 

*' He was a Bound lawyer/' said Bolker. 

'* None hotter," said Hnlker. 

*' And an honest man," said Bnlker. 

'^ He never cheated any man that I am aware of," said Hulker. 
'* But he was not a gentleman. He never treated his wife well 
after her father died and ho got the money, and that was utterly 
mean." 

** Well, I don*t say anything ahout that," said the gentle 
Bulker ; ** that was wrong." 

*^ He was an unscrupulous old hlackguard," said the vehement 
Hulker. *^ He kept hriefs which he ought to have thrown up. 
He knew, for he told me that he knew, all ahout Mrs. O'Brien, 
now the Duchesse d'Avranches, and he knew from the man's own 
lips that Barret the murderer was guilty." 

" If the man frankly put his life in Oakshott's hands, he was 
right to do his hest, Brother Hulker. And he was a good father," 
said Brother Bulker. 

** Yes, he was mad ahout that gambling young pirate," said 
Brother Hnlker. '* I believe he would have murdered Lord 
Oakshott, and got himself ofif afterwards by acting as his own 
counsel, if he could have got the young villain the title. There 
was one spark of honesty about the man : he stuck to his Radical 
politics to the very last ; but that was only because his character 
was so bad that neither party would have anything to do with him. 
He gave the best dinners in London ; I made it a rule to throw 
over every one for him. He has left a good bit of money — fifteen 
thousand a year." 

** Yes, he left a deal of money — a vast deal of money, 
Hulker. Have you heard anything about the Eaton Bay pier, 
lately ? " 

** No," says Hulker ; ** I haven't got any money in it." 

" Nor I," says Bulker ; ** but Sir Arthur Oakshott has." 

'' It don't much matter," said Hulker. ** What is fiEU- more 
important is that he has above one hundred thousand pounds in 
this new Mining Company. I don't like the business." 

*' Well, his estate would stand that,** said Bulker. " He is 
awfully dipped over the General Cornish Mining Company. I 
have seen some of the papers, and they must wind up." 

Serjeant Hulker looked at Serjeant Bulker steadily, and then 
did a very odd thing — a thing which few men can do. He took a 
sheet of paper and wrote his own name backwards. ** Is that what 
you mean ? " he asked. 

'* Not quite," said Seijeant Bulker. 
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Serjeant Hnlker took another piece of paper, and wrote on it 
the name of Serjeant Bulker. 

" That is what I mean," said Serjeant Bnlker. 

" Ex-actbj,'* said Serjeant Hulker. " WiU he ? " 

And Serjeant Hnlker drew his hand across his throat. 

'' I shonld say not," said Serjeant Bnlker. '* What is that 
thing on my door helow the lock ? " 

"Bolt," said Hulker. 

'' That will he abont the size of it," said Bulker. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIBST GLIMPSE OF THE LUNATIC. 

I HAVE seldom seen finer surf than that which breaks against St. 
Andrew's Head : I say seldom, for the surf at Ilfracombe in 
Devonshire, and at King's Island in Bass's Straits, is certainly 
heavier : yet the surf never wins ; it has done all that it can, and 
the chalk walls remain like ramparts. One sees on the north 
coast of Kent how the sea wins some two feet a year : on the coast 
of the promontory which contains Oakshott Castle it never wins 
an inch. 

That promontory of St. Andrew's Head is in its way a remark- 
able one. It contains 18,000 acres, every acre of which belongs 
to Lord Oakshott, though he would not be an astonishingly rich 
man without his Warwickshire and Yorkshire estates, near which 
he never goes. The highest point of the promontory is that next 
the sea, probably 800 feet, as high as the sources of the Thames ; 
and from St. Andrew^s head the whole estate trends mland, so that 
a spring rising close to the summit of the ** head " grows into a 
trout stream before it passes into the sea at Oakshott Haven. 
To Oakshott Haven you have been already introduced. It is a 
low-lying village on the east of the neck which joins St. Andrew's 
Head to the mainland. Oakshott lies to the east of the isthmus ; 
Lulworth lies to the west, within how many hundred miles I decline 
to say. I dislike being close about localities, but Oakshott Castle 
may be distinctly seen from Bournemouth on a fine day, but it 
must be a very fine day. In point of fact, it lies between Swanage 
and Poole ; and if you inquire at either place, they will give you 
quite as much information about it as I can. If yon take the 
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tronble to write a note to Lord Oakshott at the Athen»iim, he will 
promptly give you an order to go over it ; bnt casual yisitors are 
not admitted fi:x)m the neighbouring watering-places, because Lord 
Oakshott swears that the scarlet-fever was introduced into the 
establishment by a party of tourists' children from Swanage, who 
were brought there to improve their minds by looking at the 
astoundingly classical collection of pictures gathered by Alured, 
the eighth Earl, at one time accredited to the Court of Louis XY. 
He attributes the illness of Dickie (our hero, if it mattered) to the 
fact of these children having come there : whereas Father James, 
from a certain great house in the neighbourhood, declares that the 
illness of Dickie arose from the sin of Lord Oakshott in permitting 
the pictures to remain one hour in the house, and also from Lord 
Oakshott*s obstinate refusal to listen to the teachings of the only 
true Church. Lord Oakshott and Father James continue their 
friendly war to this day, but Lord Oakshott is still of opinion that 
the scarlet-fever was brought in by the children from Swanage, so 
he generally objects to tourists. 

You can get no notion of Oakshott from the sea, save the keep. 
It lies in a deep dell, and the principal part of the building is 
touched by no wind of heaven : it lies down in a hollow, sheltered 
by oaks, by the banks of the little trout stream which we have 
mentioned before. Let us approach Oakshott Castle in the tourists' 
£Eishion ; there are many worse fashions. Let us take a fly from 
Poole, and see it like this. 

Ha I we have left the sea now ; we have left the fishing village, 
and clatter over the stone bridge which spans the little trout 
stream. Now we are in a dcU following the brook, surrounded on 
all sides by straight growing oak timber, not in any way affected 
by the sea wind. At last we come to a wall spanning the dell, in 
the centre of which is a Norman gateway barring the road. 

(This ancient Norman gateway was built in 1732, by the eighth 
Earl, who lived to the age of ninety-five, to the intense exaspera- 
tion of his family. He was the man who collected, rather late 
in life, the classical pictures before alluded to. He was of a 
patriarchal turn, in more ways than one, and always insisted 
on every available member of his family dining with him on 
Christmas Day. On one accasion eighty-six sat down, and the 
Duchesse d*Avranches says, in her witty Lish way, that ** there 
wasn't the diwle of a pennorth of poison among the lot." Li 
fact, our Lord Oakshott says that he was the greatest blackguard, 
morally and artistically, which the fiEunily ever produced, except 
himself.) 

Passing the abominable iniquity of the sham Norman gateway, 
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the dell or glen opens ont, and you get to meadows, narrow 
indeed, but with a very fine avenue of studded oaks, like those at 
Folford in Devonshire. Rise here and look over the driver's 
shoulder, and yon will see that the avenue is finished by a dark 
cave : it is the porch of the great house ; a deep Tudor porch, the 
only part of the house which you can see. At this point get out 
of your fly, telling your driver to follow slowly, and walk on. It 
is ten to one that you see a picture. You will see the great brown 
porch under the branching oaks, and under the shadow of it will 
be standing Mrs. Front, sister-in-law of our friend the landlord, 
in lavender silk and a white cap, waiting for your arrival. If you 
can find a prettier picture than that in the three kingdoms, I am 
puzzled. 

Having made acquaintance with Mrs. Prout, and given her half- 
a-sovereign, she will show you everything. All round are woods 
leaping up to the sky, and below them gardens filled with all kinds 
of flowers. The bright chalk water of the brook has been utihsed, 
and there are pools of it amidst the short shaven grass, well fenced 
with carved stone, in which Mrs. Prout will show you scudding 
trout, as large as small salmon. Then you turn and look at the 
house, and then, if you are standing to the westward and are at 
all an impressionable man, you are pretty sure to say, '* Ha 1 *' or 
" By Jove I " or something of that kind. 

For, rising out of a mass of short turf, bright water, and gaudy 
flowers, are two Tudor quadrangles at difierent levels ; you must 
conceive Balliol as it was with Exeter as it was, placed the one 
fifteen feet higher than the otbe/ ; then you can get a notion of 
the main building. 

But there is something else at Oakshott which makes you 
take Mrs. Front's arm suddenly ; a thing astonishing and awful. 
Behind and above the higher quadrangle, rising from it, there 
goes soaring up to the sky a tremendous Norman keep, one 
hundred feet high, which, rising nearly to the zenith, casts its 
creeping shadow over the smoothly-shaven lawns like the index of 
a sundial. 

" That,** says Mrs. Front, rather proudly, ** is the lord's tower. 
It was built by Sir Dcuys of Coutances to defend the promontory 
of St. Andrew's, which was granted to him in 1067 by William. 
The Bishop of Lisieux and he had a dispute about it, and 
quarrelled. The Bishop said that the succession would fail as long 
as the owners of Oakshott could not look on two seas. But Sir 
Denys outwitted him, for he built that keep, and can look at the 
Solent and the Atlantic." 

" You ask : " Can you see the Solent ? *' 
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Mrs. Front says : " Yes : the tower tops the hiU, and yon ean 
see the Needles. Then yon can see Lnlworth Gove, which U the 
Atlantic. I wish that was all.'' 

Yon let the old lady go on, bnt she gets petnlant — 

<* I am sick of the nibbish myself, bnt it is the talk of the 
neighbonrhood, and my brother at the " Oakshott Arms ** would tell 
it to any bagman. My present lord has got the legend into his 
head, and nothing will get it ont." 

** And what is the legend ? ** 

** Why, rubbish," says Mrs. Front. " The Bishop of Lisienx 
told Sir Denys that unless lights were kept burning every night in 
that tower for the benefit of poor mariners, the heir to the estates 
should be drowned in sight of them. Much he knew about his 
bnsincss, rabbit the man (that I should say so about an anointed 
Bishop). And since Sir Arthur has taken so much to yachting, 
my lord has taken his books np there, and sits night after night. 
When he is away he makes me sleep in his bed with a maid, or 
else he makes two of the grooms sleep there, for fear the light 
should go out. £ven now that Sir Arthur is drowned he goes on 
with his fancy : even now, when we have Sir Arthur's own son 
in our possession, he has still a notion that Sir Arthur may come 
back from the sea. He is doting over it, and mopes np there all 
night." 

" Could not Lord Oakshott marry ? " 

" No, Sir Arthur married the only woman he ever cared for. 
As he could not get her, he has got her child, deserted by Sir 
Arthur when he bolted last year and was drowned in trying to 
escape." 

** Escape I from what ? " 

"This is tlie blue drawing-room, sir," says Mrs. Front, 
throwing open a door, bnt closing the conversation. ** In this 
drawing-room, sir, our mad Countess Henrietta murdered her own 
little girl. The deed was done, sir, just behind that sofa in front 
of the fire : the poor little thing was found dead on the hearth- 
rug, and the mother kneeling and singing over it. A pretty 
golden-haired child with blue eyes : I will show you its portrait, 
by Mending, as it lay dead. The poor broken-hearted Earl wonld 
have it done." 

At this point Mrs. Front, my excellent gossip, nttered a wild 
scream and clntched my arm. I was very much scared also, for 
most certainly a pretty golden-haired child with blue eyes looked 
at ns from over the sofa and disappeared. 

My fright was very soon over, however, for a very handsome 
young man, dressed very much like a sailor — ^a man with a 
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splendidly formed head, and a light heard and moustache — rose 
from hehind the sofa with a living child and not a dead one on 
his shoulders. 

It was a remarkahly pretty sight, and I forgave the child the 
fright he had given mc. I thought that the man was one of the 
sailors who swarmed here and who was nursing his child, until 
Mrs. Prout called out — 

** My lord, I heg pardon. I did not know that you were here. 
It is show-day, and I thought you were out." 

'^ It is I who have to heg this gentleman's pardon for heing 
here," said Lord Oakshott. " Sir, I hope that Mrs. Prout is 
doing her duty by you in showing you over this old crow's nest. 
I hope you like it ; I do not. As a Hepublican myself, I should 
like to bum it down, or turn it into a home for my tenantry ; but 
then I should have to destroy the pictures, every one of which 
represents something either brutal or superstitious. Mrs. Prout 
will show you the degradation of my family as far it can be shown 
by pictures and legends." And so with a bow we parted, and I 
went to the picture-gallery. 

"I did not know that Lord Oakshott was a Republican," I 
said. 

** Hel** said Mrs. Prout. " He is one of the stoutest Tories 
and one of the best Churchmen in Dorset, but he took a fancy to 
a young man called Garibaldi down in Italy, and he got away. 
He is llways np to some mischief with the Carhonari Ld other 
Italian Radicals ; and since he has been with them he has talked 
like this. Mind you, he is a Republican in one thing. You 
injure a widow, a child, or a poor man, and see if you dare face 
him after ! You had better face a tiger." 

" He has forgiven Sir Arthur ? " I asked. 

" This is the picture-gallery," she answered. " That is a copy 
by a young man of the famous ' Ecorchemcnt ' from the Museum 
at Bruges : observe the quivering of the muscles of the thigh as 
the skin is being removed, and the guilty look of another unjust 
judge in the background, who knows the same horrible fate may 
be his if his malpractices are discovered ; — Martyrdom of Dame 
Dido Oakshott, who took up with the Reformed religion in the 
reign of Queen Mary, after her desertion by Sir ^neas Howard ; — 
Fourth Countess undergoing whipping by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, for harbouring her brother the Jesuit during the 
reign of Elizabeth ; — Murder of Sir Anthony Oakshott by the 
Irish ; — Child of the Fifth Countess murdered by herself, attributed, 
but it is supposed falsely, to Memling ; " — and so on. 

I got no more out of Mrs. Prout at all, and left Oakshott Castle 
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under the impressioii that it was by no means a oheerfhl place 
with all its beauty, and a particularly unhealthy place for a poet 
of the gloomy school, like Lord Oakshott himself. He says — 

** I would God would sever 

These memories from me : 
I hear only for ever 

The rush of the sea ; 
The rosh of the surges 

By creek and by shore ; 
But of all the bay's verges 

I see thee no more. 

'* I woald I were dead 

By the shore of the sea : 
Thou hadst a fair bed, 

But it was not for me. 
I would I were lain 

In the wild driving sand ; 
Thou might pass me again, 

And might kiss my dead hand.** 

Now, that may be beautiful, pathetic, and powerful, but it is 
not by any means cheerful. We shall see that Lord Oakshott 
was not a cheerful person, and that Oakshott was by no means a 
cheerful place. I was glad that I had seen Oakshott Castle, and 
also that I had seen the great poet himself ; but I was also un- 
commonly glad to get back to the village, and smoke after supper 
among the fishermen. I did not on the whole envy Lord Oak- 
shott ; and though many years are passed, I am not sure that I 
envy him anything now, except his temper, his virtues, and his 
personal appearance. 

Like all great poets (the above well-known verses prove him to 
be one). Lord Oakshott will manage his matters differently to any 
one else. I thought that my readers would like to know that I 
had had one personal interview with the great man himself : it 
was the first, and it shall be the last. It is odd that Louis Brog- 
den, a very sharp lawyer, says that he is not only the best, but 
one of the shrewdest men he ever met. 

Shrewd he certainly is to the extent of knowing that two 
shillings do not make half-a-crown, and that if you have £100 a 
year and spend £150 you will get into debt. Sometimes I wish 
he had been a little less shrewd ; some of the things he did are 
apt to take the edges off his poetry very much indeed. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

A LETTEB FBOM A SCOUNDREL. 

A FEW months after Sir Arthur's death by drowning in the chops 
of the Channel through the sinking of his yacht, the Petrel, in 
the gale in which the Albion was wrecked, it so happened that 
Lord Oakshott got the following letter from him, which, as it will 
take a load of explanation o£f our minds, I will give in exteiiso : — 

** Dear Edward, — I declare to heaven that if virtue was ever 
properly rewarded in this world, I ought to be K.C.B. I left 
Cherbourg intending to cross the Atlantic to this place, telling 
you that I was coming to you. Will you believe it ? I lost my 
foretopmast almost as soon as I started, and my rascals mutinied 
and refused to go on. I shot down one of them, hit him most 
dexterously in the deltoid, and the saintly way in which Marie 
nursed him got the rest in order. To tell the truth, the one-half 
of my crew were under police surveillance in France, and, as I 
pointed out to them (whether rightly or wrongly, I neither know 
nor care), could not possibly land in England in consequence of 
the extradition treaty for criminals. This had as much efifect as 
Marie's nursing. I liquored them up well, and got up a spare 
foretopmast in the first possible weather. After which I hung a 
young man over the stem and made him paint the ship's name 
out. I also at this time took the liberty of altering my signal 
number and making it the same as that of Lord Kampion Segra- 
mour, who was just going to sail to New York in the Witch, It 
will rather astonish Segramour when he hears that his yacht was 
spoken by the Arabia in the mid- Atlantic, just as he was putting 
his champagne on board at Cowes. He will not be the only 
person astonished over this matter. You are yourself astonished 
even now. You always, from a boy, had the power of being 
astonished more than any one I ever saw, but just wait, will you 
have the goodness ? 

" I got my crew into excellent order. I pointed out to them 
that as the main part of them were convicts, they could not 
possibly go to the United States or British America, and they 
took it in. All rogues are credulous. I therefore sailed for this 
place, and we had splendid weather. I have my men well in 
hand here too: there is pretty sharp police, and no chance ot 
their running : my forgats, when they see the convicts working 
with the irons on them, are pathetically reminded of old times, 
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and, as none of them speak English, are as hamble as need be. 
There is no place like Bermuda for making a sailor civil. 

*' I sailed here for three purposes : I wanted provisions, I 
wanted to write to you, and I most particularly wanted to avoid 
the United States, because, if all is discovered, no less than 
threo steamers must have anticipated me. I must be lost to 
sight — to memoxy dear.** 

Lord Oakshott paused. " * If all is discovered I ' / have 
heard nothing.** And indeed nothing ever was actually heard to 
the outside world, but the letter continues-— 

** From here I shall sail to another port, then I shall pay ofif 
my crew, and if possible get a crow of Lascars, who will sail me 
to where I want to go, not one of them understanding a word of 
English more than the words of command. My present crew 
could get easily from Aspinwall to San Francisco with the money 
I shall give them, and nothing more would be heard about me. I 
could get a crew of Lascars or foreigners of some sort at Aspin- 
wall easily. Then my plan was to wreck the yacht on a certain 
reef and get ashore : but the fact is that I cannot do that. I 
have a great siun in gold, and Marie, neither of which things can 
I afford to lose. Marie is young enough to give mo a child of my 
own, not of yours. You have got your child : if he is as great a 
fool as you, you will make a good pair.*' 

Lord Oakshott put down the letter again. " My God ! ** he 
said; ** and poor Arthur believes that I wronged her. What 
devil has possessed his heart? And why,** ho continued, "has 
Marie not spoken more boldly and contradicted this monstrous 
assertion of his ? Has he made the assertion to her ? for Madame 
Mantalent said that he had at Cherbourg. Oh, Arthur 1 Arthur I 
how could you believe such a horror of me and of her ? Can you 
trust no one ?'* 

It would appear that Sir Arthur could, in one way, trust some 
one, for Lord Oakshott, taking up the letter, again read : — 

" I know that I can trust you. I think that you behaved badly 
to me in one way, but I know your sentiments of family honour, 
and I do believe that you have some queer kind of personal affec- 
tion to myself. You may conceive that I cannot particularly like 
you : you have been an utter villain to me : you came between 
me and all hopes of better things. Marie and I were Bohemians, 
possibly, but we loved one another until you sundered us, not for 

4 
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ever, as you thought, for she loves me again ; ay, and I can put a 
dagger in your heart hy telling you that she will bear me a child. 
You did me a wrong which I can never forgive, but I can trust 
you. I know your canting ways, and the power that your position 
has over you. 

" You will have to pay £60,000. If I had only forged your 
name, I would not care : you are fool enough to forgive that ; but 
I have forged young Brogdcn*s and Sir Hilary Beaudesert*s. I 
suppose that the four great speculations are burst by now, or 
nearly so. Pay that money, and hush it up, or I'll tell you 
what I shall do. 

" I shall take that boy from you. He is mine in law, but yours 
in fact. If you don't save my name and your own, I'll have the 
boy, and I'll make him worse than myself. I have ways and 
means to do it. 

" Abthub. 

" P.S. — You will hear no more from mo for a long time. I 
know where to make money, mid I am going to make it. I don't 
think that it would be wise to risk England again until every bit 
of forged paper is behind the fire. * Why did I do it ? ' Well, I 
was heavily dipped, but I did it principally to annoy you. Mind, 
I have heard of your getting the boy from Cherbourg." 



CHAPTER Vm. 

A START FOR LONDON. 

It was on an early sunmicr's afternoon when this letter was 
received, and Lord Oakshott after a few minutes rang his bell and 
asked where Mr. Dickie Oakshott was. 

** He was bathing with the rest of them," was the answer. 

Lord Oakshott went down to the Cove at once to the bathers. 
It was just the tune of the day when every one bathed, and so 
Lord Oakshott, going down through the stunted fir-trees, saw 
through their stems a line of white, which was not surf, for there 
was none ; nor a flock of gocsc, for they had been driven out of 
the water, and were nibbling and pecking on the short grass far 
from the shore ; but the clothes of the bathers, who were dis- 
porting themselves as much out of the water as in it, who ranged 
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in ago from thirty to three, and of whom the younger portion 
yelled quite as much as they bathed. The heir of the house 
was supposed to be somewhere among these sans culottes, learning 
the great lesson that one naked man or boy is very much like 
another, all told. 

On inquiring of one of his grooms, just emerging from the 
bruiy deep, where the heir was, the young man, touching an 
imaginary place where his hat would have been, had he had his 
clothes on, pointed out to sea. '* Tom Horton has got him on his 
back, my lord, teaching him nerve.** 

'* Swim out for me, Sanders, and fetch him in.*' 

It was rather a long swim, for young Horton seemed bent on 
carrying the heir to Cherbourg, but Sanders returned with the 
pair in tow, and Richard— or, as we shall call him in future, 
Dickie — was hoisted oflf the great shoulders ot young Horton and 
set on the sand, where he stood laughing, with his little stomach 
stuck out, as proud as if he had been swimming himself. 

*' Horton," said Lord Oakshott, ** please don't go so far out at 
sea with the child. I thank you vciy much for teaching him to 
swim, but it makes me nervous. If you drown that child, you 
drown me." 

Horton, while wiping himself, promised to be more discreet. 

** Sanders," said Lord Oakshott, ** put on your clothes. — 
Dickie, run and dress yourself. — Sanders, I must have the dog- 
cart as soon as it can be got 1 you must come to London with me 
by the six o'clock train from Poole." 

Dickie was dressed as soon as Sanders, and had his hand in 
his cousin's hand. Sanders, passing the pair, and hurrying on, 
heard L6rd Oakshott say — 

" You will promise not to leave Mrs. Prout while I am away." 

And there was some confusion at the Castle too. My lord 
was suddenly going to London, and was taking one of his grooms 
instead of his valet. His valet had orders to pack, and was a 
trifle sulky (as sulky as any of the Oakshott servants ever were) 
at being lefb behind. But it was so. Sanders was a most 
excellent young man, but a clever rider, and profoundly stupid 
and forgetful. 

It so happened that Lord Oakshott xcanted an excellent young 
man who was profoundly stupid and forgetful, and who also could 
ride with safety a London hack. 

This young man Sanders was very modest at appearing before 
my lord without a rag of clothes on his back ; he might have 
been more modest if he had known that my lord, while eyeing 
him admiringly, was saying to himself: '* Yes, this is the fellow, 
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the greatest fool in the stables. If be does bear a word, he'll 
never remember it. In body he is just like Sir Hercules Ajax, 
the Irish boy at Eton, who, when he was stripped in the Brocas, 
was the best-made lad among us, with a little snake head on 
his shoulders, i/^ "couldn't tell off his sisters* names, if you took 
him in a hurry. Now Jenkins '* (his valet) ** is big-headed and 
narrow- shouldered ; and though I have never seen him without 
his clothes on, I am absolutely certain that he is like Parker, the 
college boy, who could remember the names of every Ministry 
since 1780. I want a fool, and in Sanders I think I have got 
one. Jenkins reads my poetry also, which shows a little too 
much discrimination in a valet." 

Tlio dog-cart was ready ; and there were a few last words : — 

** Dickie, dear, you will be good, and never leave Mrs. Prout 
tiU I come back." 

** Let me go too ; I want to go." 

** Why, my man ? " 

" I want to go with Sanders." 

** Not with me ? " 

" I want to go with Sanders," said the child. ** I want to go 
to the horses." 

It was nothing. The child loved him better than ten thousand 
Sanders*, but the child was petulant, and inflicted one of those 
wounds which only women and children can give. Sanders, the 
shock-headed groom, could no more have inflicted such a wound 
than he could have stabbed Lord Oakshott ; only women and 
children do these things. As they drove off, while they were in 
the avenue, the shock-headed groom, with the sea-water still in 
his hair, said — 

" Miistcr Dickie don't mean it, my lord. He don't care for 
me not three fardcns. Don't think of it." 

And Lord Oakshott began to doubt whether Sanders was such 
a fool as he looked. He thought perhaps that the business he 
was going about had better be kept more carefully from Sanders. 

Sanders was a typical Englishman of a certain kind. Scotch 
and Irish think them fools because they don't talk. The fact is, 
that they never talk unless they have something to say, and have 
made up their minds about it. Scotch, Irish, and French more 
particularly, have just now a habit of speaking first and thinking 
afterwards. Many English do the same thing also, but the typical 
Englishman never does ; he is the most proud, the most suspicious, 
and the most silent of men. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OAKSHOTT SHOWS HIS METTLE. 

Lord Oakshott, accompanied by the bull-headed Sanders, arrived 
at Comfrey's Hotel by ten o'clock. There was no one there 
except the King of Belgium, Count Orloff, Prince Alexis of Russia, 
and King Otho of Greece : the place was as dull as ditchwater. 
He met the great peacemaker, King Leopold, on the stairs, and 
tlien, after a mere interchange of civilities with the King, started 
off in a cab to the House of Lords. 

He went in and took his place, and at once he saw that he was 
the object of great curiosity ; wliy he could not think. The 
Archbishop was speaking very well, though rather sententiously, 
on the subject before the House. The question was, whether the 
Houses of Parliament had the right to take into their hands funds 
left by private testators and divert them into fresh channels. His 
Grace argued that they had legally no such power, and His Grace 
argued very well. The matter in hand was Dulwich College, and 
the Archbishop allowed that in that case there had been nearly 
a malversation of funds. But he went on to argue that private 
bequests for the purposes either of education or religion were 
absolutely and for ever sacred. He spoke well, and to an atten- 
tive and large House ; and when he sat down to the House found, 
to its great astonishment, that Lord Oakshott, the yellow-bearded 
young poet, a man seldom seen and still more seldom heard in 
that assembly, was on his legs, and looking savage. 

Lord Oakshott looked around him, and saw that something was 
amiss. He could see six or seven intimate friends, but they all 
had their heads bent down, as if refusing to look at him. What 
was it? He glanced at the Lord Chancellor, and the Lord 
Chancellor appeared to be trying to find out in what part of the 
roof a Cygni might be. Lord Oakshott got angry, and the Arch- 
bishop looked so provokingly Christian and forgiving, that, with 
the hot temper of a poet, he went in at the Archbishop as a 
terrier goes at a rat ; and the more the Archbishop folded his 
hands and forgave him, the more savage he got. 

To give his speech in cxtenso would be, of course, impossible. 
He wished to ask his Grace, it seemed, *' From what source are 
the revenues of our cathedrals, our principal colleges, ay, and our 
principal grammar-schools, derived ? Why, from the bequests of 
Roman Catholics. Did his Grace stand there and deny the fact ? ** 
(His Grace was neither standing nor denying, but was folding hia 
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bands, forgiving Lord Oaksbott for every word he said, and hoping 
that the roof would not come down on the young man's head.) 
** We were not to use the revenues of Dulwich for an extended 
system of education. Well and good. What, then, became of 
the revenues of Balliol, New College, and Brasenoso ? What 
became of the revenues of Winchester, Westminster, and Salis- 
bury? Those revenues were left by pious Roman Catholics. 
Does his Grace imagine for an instant that William of Wykeham 
would have founded such institutions as Winchester and New 
College, had he dreamt tliat the funds would pass into the hands 
of a Protestant archbishop ? His Grace was too honest to believe 
such a thing for a moment. The funds, however, of pious 
Romanists were diverted at the Reformation. He (Lord Oaksbott) 
entirely approved of that act. But here was a Primate of the 
English Church tiying to draw a line vow. He (Lord Oaksbott) 
acknowledged fully that the Primate was his spiritual tather, and 
would obey him in all things. He therefore regretted the more 
that the Archbishop should try to re-institute a rule grossly 
violated by that Refonnation which rendered it possible for him to 
take the chair of St. Augustine.** 

Then Lord Oaksbott sat down, having spoken well as far as 
voice and presence went, but far too hurriedly. Lord Howard of 
Lipworth (an old Catholic) got up, and also agreed with every 
word which Lord Oaksbott had said against the Reformation ; and 
the Archbishop, laughing behind his pocket-handkerchief, said, 
** Heaven save us from all poets ! '* 

But the speech had a very good effect. Lord Howard of Lip- 
worth came over to Lord Oaksbott and sat beside him. ** Oak- 
sbott,'* he said, ** you spoke splendidly. I know you too well to 
dream that you will ever come over to the real Church, but I am 
heartily sorry for your niin.'* 

" My ruin ! '* 

" Yes. All the world knows it now. It was so good of you to 
show : do come up and speak. Face the world, Oakshott : be 
with us more, and your character will carry you through." 

" My dear Howard,** said Lord Oakshott, laughing, ** I am not 
ruined at all. What have you heard ? ** 

** Well, that you were dipped to the tune of £750,000, through 
your cousin. Sir Arthur.** 

** My dear man, sixty odd thousand will clear everything. Pray, 
Howard, don't believe these old women's stories." 

** You are perfectly sure ? ** said Lord Howard of Lip- 
worth. 

''PerfecUy.** 
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" Then I may put it about ? " 

** Certainly.** 

** I will do so, then." 

** Everything will bo paid," said Lord Oakshott. " My cousin's 
death balances all things. I will pay, and keep the boy." 

Lord Howard of Lip worth (now Father Augustin) looked at him, 
and said — 

" Then your cousin was drowned ? " 

Lord Oakshott shook his head. 

** I thought so," said Lord Howard of Lipworth. ** His wife is 
a Catholic." 

*' A Bomanist, yes," said Lord Oakshott. 

** You were in love with her ? " 

** Yes." 

** And you have the child 7 " 

** I have my cousin's child." 

** Not yours?" 

" Howard, how dare you suggest it ? " 

** I beg your pardon. Only the world says so." 

" The world lies. Marie is as pure as your mother." 

" So I thought. I thought that I could trust you. I Jcneio 
I could trust you. Come and see me, Oakshott, when I am 
gone." 

" When you are gone — whither I " 

** Into the Cloister. I can't stand the world ; it beats me.' 

*^ I'll come to you as often as the men into whose keeping you 
are going to give your life will let me. Why on earth can't 
you face God like a man ? God is more merciful than these 
priests." 

** The Church teaches," said Lord Howard of Lipworth 

What Lord Howard of Lipworth went on to say, or what wicked 
words Lord Oakshott said in reply, can never be written down, 
for the Archbishop was in another mess, and was making un- 
common bad weather of it ; in fact, it was a very evil night for 
the Ajrchbishop. Lord Wargrave aired the audacious theory that 
Dissenters ought to bo allowed to bury their dead in country 
churchyards, without the Established ceremonial. The Arch- 
bishop notoriously agreed with him, but defended the Establish- 
ment in a VC17 lame manner. Lord Oakshott, hitting Lord 
Howard of Lipworth a dexterous smack on the inside of his 
thigh, rose to defend the Archbishop. ** You have lost your 
money and are reckless," said Lord Howard of Lipworth ; "you 
will do him more harm than good." But Liord Oakshott went on 
for fdl that ;— . 
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" My friend Lord Howard of Lipworth tells me that I shall do 
his Grace more harm than good by my advocacy. That is quite 
possible. I have been hard on his Grace to-night, and I wish to 
pat some words in his mouth in extenuation. I wish him to ask 
the Dissenters to what part of our Burial Service they object, and 
then to ask his Grace to get them altered. Surely the odium 
theologicum need not be carried into the churchyard. I am, how- 
ever, speaking now with a purpose other than that which appears 
to your Lordships. Lord Howard of Lipworth tells me that your 
Lordships believe that I am a ruined man. I beg to inform your 
Lordships that such is not the case, and that I am one of the 
richest men in England. Perhaps we don't get quite as much 
lying in this House as we do in another place, but we seem to get 
our share." 

Lord Howard of Lipworth said to him — 

" How horribly indiscreet you are ; I never heard such a 
speech in the House." 

"You'll never make anything of me," said Lord Oakshott. 
** Come and dine with me to morrow." 

Lord Howard of Lipworth took out a little book. " I can't," 
he said ; "it is the eve of St. Cecilia, and a fast." 

So Lord Oakshott went to his hotel thinking of many things ; 

and on the stairs he met Count , and went into Count 

's room, and they agreed over their cigars that the world 

was rather mad. 

" Madder than ever," said Lord Oakshott. 

"Why, no," said Count , "not madder, but just the 

same. Do you know that at Boston the other day there was a 
man who said to me that we were the most enlightened nation in 
the world ; that the future means of locomotion would be entirely 
by balloons; that his were the only balloons which would go 
against the wind, and that he would sell me the secret?" 

"Did you buy it?" 

" No ; as I knew that the air could not, under any circum- 
stances, offer sufficient resistance for any balloon to go to 
windward, I refused to have anything to do with him." 

" Pitched the humbug overboard, in fact," said Lord Oakshott. 

" My dear lord," said Count , " he was not in the least 

degree a humbug ; he believed in his own theory. Do you go to 
church ? " 

"Yes." 

" Well, and so do I. Do not think that a man who believes is 
of necessity a humbug, or a fool. Am I a fool ? '* 

«* I fancy not," 
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" Yet I am a member of the Greek Church, and, what is more, 
an entire believer. What do you make of that, for example ? *' 

" That we shall both sit together in the Radical paradise of 
fools," said Lord Oakshott ; <* for I am an Anglican, and an 
entire believer also." 

" I thought you were Republican," said the Russian. 

'' I am not exactly Republican ; I am Socialist." 

" And you make that fit with Christianity ? " said the Russian. 

** No, I do not make it fit with modem Christianity, but you 
will allow tliat the early Christians were the first Socialists ? " 

" Yes, but then I disagi'ce in that matter with some of the 
Apostles. No one will have the face to deny that St. Peter was 
never in Rome at all." 

**I am very sleepy," said Lord Oakshott, " and I wish to go 
to bed." So he went to bed ; and that is the best thing a man 
can do when he gets in hot arguments on certain subjects, either 
with a barbarous Russian or an intelligent Kaffir. Had a good 
and virtuous Bishop gone to bed and kept there on one occasion, 
what a deal of trouble would have been saved. 



CHAPTER X. 

A CHAPTER OF FUSGOS. 

Sm Arthur's affairs were certainly in a terrible strait. Compton 
and Brogden went through them very carefully, and then came to 
Lord Oakshott with the result. 

Young Louis Brogden came to him. 

" It is worse than we thought," he said. 

" Well, let us know the very worst." 

" It is very strange," said young Brodgen, ** but he has made 
ihis fiasco without any visible reason. Wc cannot understand it 
at aU. His own estate would pay everything twice told. But he 
seems to have done — well, you know what — with your name in 
sheer recklessness. * * 

" I know why he did it," said Lord Oakshott. " He did it to 
annoy me." 

" He has taken a singular way of annoying you," said young 
Brodgen. " If he were caught, he would have two years' penal 
servitude ^t the leasts Yonr i^ame is in this matter for a very 
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large amount. His estate must go into the Bankruptcy, and you 
will have to swear that these signatures are yours." 

" I can't perjure myself," said Lord Oakshott. 

** Of course you cannot ; you would he in a worse position than 
he is, and I, knowing these signatures not to he yours, should, as 
an honest man, he obliged to say what I know.*' 

" You would denounce me, then ? " 

" How could I do otherwise ? There has not heen one spot or 
stain on our professional character for a hundred years. I should 
he making myself party to a fraud.'* 

** That is evident," said Lord Oakshott. " I would not commit 
perjury even to get the hoy. Yet I don't know ; I wish I had told 
you less.** 

" I am glad you told me so much,** said the lawyer. " I can 
prevent your making a fool of yourself, you see.** 

" Well, I don*t see,** said Lord Oakshott, " hccause I am going 
to do it in spite of you.** 

" To swear to the forgeries ? ** 

"No. What are the total liabilities of the Company ? ** 

** One hundred and sixteen thousand pounds." 

" Good. See every creditor paid in full." 

** Oakshott, are you mad ? '* 

" No ; quite sane. I can sell Dnimston for one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds, and the odd money shall go for educating 
the boy.'* 

" This is intolerable folly,** said Brogden, furiously ; "I will 
be no party to it. Don't you see that you have the boy now, and 
that he is not likely to be reclaimed ? You have only to keep 
absolutely quiet, and the boy is yours for ever, without the least 
trouble.*' 

" If I let things go,** said Lord Oakshott : '* if I let this 
Company go into bankruptcy, this boy would start in life as the 
son of a fraudulent brankrupt and forger. I won't have that. 
What is Drumston to me ? I ask you that.** 

** Well, Drumston is close on four thousand a year.*' 

" Do you think that I would not give up four thousand a year 
for her son ? '* said Lord Oakshott, angrily. 

** I think,'* said Brogden, now utterly angry, " that a poet is 
fool enough for anything. When there is a woman in tlie case 
every man is a fool ; but a poet and a woman together are enough 
to send all Lincoln's Inn to Bedlam. Ai*e you resolved on this ? " 

" I am." 

" I will have nothing to do with such an act of folly,** said 
young Brogden, 
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** What fools you lawyers are I " said Lord Oaksbott, laughing. 
" Don't you see that you can't help yourself? *' 

** I can." 

" Hardly. How long have you known of these forgeries ? " 

" Well, for some time." 

** And have not yet denounced them ? " said Lord Oakshott, 
merrily. ** Come, let us have no more baby's talk. I want the 
boy, and I want him to start well in the world. Also, I don't 
want a hound or a horse called Oakshott to go before the world 
as a scoundrel. We live in different circles, Brogden : I am a 
nobleman, you are a solicitor : but answer me as a man. If one 
of your family liad done what my cousin has done, would not old 
Mr. Compton or old Mr. Brogden have sold the coat off his back 
to do as I am going to do ? " 

When it came to a matter of family honour, the young solicitor 
was the equal of the young nobleman ; his face flushed up, and he 
said, ** Yes, yes, you are right : I see it now. My uncle or Mr. 
Ck)mpton would sweep a crossing sooner than not do what you have 
done. Why the devil did you not put it in that way at first ? " 

" Because I wanted to show you what a fool a lawyer was com- 
pared to a poet." 

" Mind, Oakshott, I do not allow that," said Brogden. 

" Never mind what you allow. Pay twenty shillings in the 
pound, and hold your tongue. I had better stay in town until the 
matter is finished, I suppose ? " 

" As much as you can." 

" You will go to the gallery of the House of Lords to-night. I 
shall go to the lobby of the House of Commons first," said Oak- 
shott." 

"Why?" 

" I shall meet Granby Dixon, the best gossip in Europe. The 
smash is known, and I shall give him my own account of it. 
What becomes of Arthur's estate ? " 

'< Unless you know where he is, I am at a loss to say. You 
had better see to it, in an amateur way, and wait for events. Now 
tell me, Oakshott, shall you communicate with him as to what you 
have done? " 

" If I can find him, I shall." 

" And lose the boy ? He has the whip hand of you there. Ij 
you want the boy, say not one word. Hold those forgeries of his 
in your hands, and he will never come back,** 

" I see," said Lord Oakshott, thoughtfully. " Well, I shall go 
down to the House." 

** Shall you speak ? " said Brogden, 
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" Yes, I am going to speak." 

" On what subject ? " 

** I have not the wildest idea,** said Lord Oakshott. " I only 
know that the first man who says anything with which I disagree 
will have me at his throat like a boll-dog. Brogden.'* 

" Yes, Oakshott.** 

<' If yon get those papers for me, I can hold them over him and 
keep the boy? ** 

" Certainly. But you are such a spooney about the boy that I 
can't trust you. You might destroy those papers in the boy's 
favour, and then Sir Arthur would get hold of the boy, and plague 
you about him.** 

** He does not care for the boy. He believes that the boy is my 
son.** 

** There is no truth in that, is there, Oakshott ?•" said Brogden. 

** Not the ghost of a word,** said Lord Oakshott, looking kindly 
and frankly at him. "I am no more to her than I am to your 
sister. I love her, and the boy has her eyes. Aha ! lawyer, do 
women ever bring work into your office ? ** 

" Well,'* said young Brogden, good-humouredly, " our pro- 
fession would go to the deuce if it wasn't for the women. My 
father says he has never, in forty years, had a case in the office 
but what a woman was at the bottom of it. Now, I'll see this 
tiling through for you. We have got the title-deeds of Drumston, 
and we shall want power of attorney, or something of that kind, 
from you to-morrow, so you liad better look us up. Meanwhile 
go down to the House of Lords and blow off your steam on the 
first subject which comes to hand. Whatever you do, make a 
noise and keep he/ore the world. Let us see you in the Times to- 
morrow.'* 

Lord Oakshott left his friendly young lawyer, and went down 
to the lobby of the House of Commons. There was Granby 
Dixon, faultlessly dressed, as usual, who soon came up to Lord 
Oakshott. 

** Hallo, Oakshott I I thought you were out of town.** 

** Not I. I am not likely to be. This infernal Company having 
smashed will keep me in town till August. So I shall amuse 
myself by being personally disagreeable in the House of Lords, 
instead of venting my spleen on my housekeeper." 

** They say you are dipped," said Granby. 

** Dipped I" said Lord Oakshott; ** dipped is not the word. 
Drumston is gone.** 

** Nonsense I " said Granby Dixon. 

" Fact,*' said Lord Oakshott. 
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" The devU ! " 

** Ah, and it is the devil," said Lord Oakshott ; " you would 
say so if you had lost it. Drumston is in the market for, say, a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds. Why don't you huy 
it?" 

"His losses have made him hitter," said Granhy Dixon. " I 
have hut twenty thousand in the world, for I sold out three to pay 
for my last election. What will the Company pay ? " 

" Twenty shillings in the pound, and half a year's interest," 
said Lord Oakshott. 

" Well, I have only two five-pound shares, hut ten pounds is ten 
pounds. Is Sir Arthur dipped ? " 

** My lunatic cousin has taken uncommonly good care of him- 
self, as usual. He is out of it ; he was the son of a lawyer." 

"And has left you in it," said Granhy Dixon. 

"Well, it would he hardly fair to say that," said Lord Oak- 
shott. " None of us will he in the week after next. The shop is 
shut." 

" And your cousin was drowned ? " said Granhy Dixon. 

" That has not heen proved," said Lord Oakshott, quietly. " I 
bog you to remark, Granhy, that his death has not hccn proved. I 
am left with his heir, and I wish to consult you ahout Eton : you 
were there yourself." 

So Lord Oakshott went to the House of Lords, and Granhy 
Dixon to the House of Commons. A remarkahle thing took place 
in hoth Houses of Legislature that night. 

Granhy Dixon was at that time Under Secretary to the 
Admiralty (and he will tell you, with the calm pride of superiority, 
that no one ever made such a mess of it as he did), and he had 
to answer a question in the ahsence of the First Lord, in conse- 
quence of gout, family affliction, and urgent private husiness. 
There is not a nimhler man in the House than Granhy, hut he 
was a little too nimhle on this occasion. The fact is that his hat 
and his pockets were stuffed with papers containing details, and 
he mixed up one private letter with his facts and figures. 

The member for Bolton (of those times) had asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether it was not expedient to substitute 
bunks for hammocks in the Boyal Navy. It was an easy business 
to answer him, and Granhy Dixon was quite up to the occasion. 

He gave the number of men in each of her Majesty's ships. 
He gave the number of cubic feet per man, and proved that it was 
nearly as great as that of the Middlesex Hospital. Then he went 
on to prove that the hammock system was infinitely superior to 
the bunk system. He had proved his case in a canter, and the 
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House cheered him when he ridiculed the (then) member for 
Bolton. When he asked whether the hon. member was prepared 
to entirely give up an appeal to nautical experience, the House was 
certainly with him, almost to a man. Then he made his terrible 
fiasco, Granby Dixon is now called Oakshott Dixon, and the 
name will stick to him. 

Granby Dixon had a rather heavy matter in hand. The question 
put by the hon. member for Bolton was only a war-whoop, leading 
to a general attack on the Admiralty. The House seemed to 
resolve itself into a debating society, and was certainly out of 
order for more than three-quarters of an hour. Granby very soon 
saw why it was convenient for the First Lord to be confined to his 
bed by the gout. Question after question poured in on him with- 
out notice. The Opposition thought naturally that the First Lord 
would have been in his place : the First Lord knew better ; so did 
the First Secretary. Granby had to fight it out single-handed, 
and he did it like a little lion. He was never petulant when ho 
was called to order, and the House was delighted with his wit and 
his pluck. The House knew perfectly well that he was being made 
a victim of, and Granby by his sheer power of nimblcness and 
dexterity was carrying all before him ; he was palliating every 
mistake ; he was boldly denying facts, or demanding their proof ; 
he was doing eveiythiug, in fact, which an unsupported junior in 
the House should do ; he was gaining golden opinions from both 
sides of the House, when Admiral Blofus rose and took leave to 
ask the Under Secretary, in the absence of his two chiefs from 
indisposition, whether the Admiralty were prepared to adopt iron 
cables entirely in her Majesty's ships, and to dispense with cocoa- 
nut and hemp. 

Granby was perfectly ready. Ho knows a little of everything. 
He told Admiral Blofus tliat the Admiralty were thinking about it, 
and then he made his grand fiasco. 

People who are used to speaking in public, or to lecturing, know 
how easy it is to read a wi*ong document. Granby was immensely 
excited, and he saw he was winning. He confronted Admiral 
Blofus, thinking that he was the last of his attackers. Granby 
was faint with his long and unsupported figlit. Blofus finished, 
he might go to his dinner. He said : ** With regard to cocoa-nut 
cables, I hold in my hand " (here he took a letter out of his hat) 
** a communication from a gallant admiral, who at one time repre- 
sented Southampton. I think that his decision will be taken as 
final, or nearly so. I am not a nautical man myself, but I think 
that Admiral Cumberwater knows something of his profession. 
He is emphatically agcunst the cocoa-nut cables. However, I will 
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read you his letter. *' And the unhappy man, who was nearly in 
a state of coma, read the following letter to an astounded and 
puzzled House : — 

" Dear Granby, — ^Buy at once every share you can lay hold of 
in the Cornish Mining Company below par, Oakshott, like the 
sentimental ass he is, is going to pay up every penny. He has 
got a fantastic fancy for the cuh, who is prohably his son. Buy in, 
whatever you do. 

" Yours very truly, 

"Abraham Moses." 

Granby Dixon had only time to read this, and to say that he 
thought he must have read the wrong letter, when the laughter of 
the House came down on him. 

He went to Brighton for three weeks ; but if he had gone for 
three thousand months or years, it would have been the same 
thing. The nickname of *' Oakshott Dixon " will stick to him for 
ever. 

As for office, no one would have given one Khilling for his chance. 
He had once made himself transcendently ridiculous ; people said 
that men with half his brains, and a tenth part of his debating 
power, might get office, but that no reasonable Minister would 
ever trust Granby Dixon to his dying day. 

By the decrees of Providence it so happened that while Granby 
Dixon was making this illimitable mess in the House of Commons, 
Lord Oakshott was doing very little better in the House of Lords. 

Lord Iloversdale was making a very long, very clever, but 
transcendently dull speech about the new Winding-up of Com- 
panies Act. Lord Oakshott was very much disappointed ; he knew 
nothing on earth about the matter, and he wanted to light some- 
body. His chances seemed to be infinitesinially small, but Pro- 
vidence favoured him in a most remarkable manner. 

Lord Roversdale, probably nearly the best man of business in 
England, in not an orator ; he has, on the contrary, a pestilent 
habit of telling the plain truth, and of backing his truth up by the 
most inexorable facts and figures. He went slowly on through the 
affairs of several Companies which had gone to ruin lately, giving 
arithmetical details of their finances, which very few of the Lords 
followed ; at last he came to the Cornish Mining Company, and, 
wiping his spectacles, said that he would quote that as the very 
worst case of all. 

Those who watched Lord Oakshott saw him advance his chin 
and look dangerously quiet. Noble lords who knew the two 
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men were immensely interested. Roversdale the arithmetician 
and Oakshott the poet were supposed to hate one another 
like poison. Boversdale had the hest command of facts, hut Oak- 
shott had a hitter tongue. Oakshott, cousin of Sir Arthur, had 
heen chairman of this Company. It was evident that there would 
he a scene, and that Lord Roversdale's figures would he a little 
enlivened by Oakshott's temper. 

To every one's utter surprise Lord Roversdale began it. He 
went slowly through the accounts of the Company, and certainly 
they looked terribly bad. They had certainly suspended payment 
since Sir Arthur's disappearance. 

** I speak in a rather feeling manner of this particular Com- 
pany," said Lord Roversdale, ** because I am a shareholder to a 
heavy amount. The names of the late Sir Arthur Oakshott, a 
most excellent man of business, and of Lord Oakshott, were quite 
enough for a simple man like myself. I took one hundred ten-pound 
shares : any one may have them at five shillings a share, if any 
one is foolish enough to buy them. As far as I can see, there are 
no assets whatever." 

The gentle Lord Doughton said, "There is Sir Arthur's 
estate.'' 

** Sir Arthur had sold out every penny," said Lord Roversdale, 
" before he went abroad. Li the present state of the law, the 
principal culprit escapes." 

" Do you speak so of a dead man, my lord," said Lord 
Doughton. 

" /« he dead ? " said Lord Roversdale ; ** perhaps Lord Oak- 
shott can tell us." 

Then the row began. Oakshott rose with fury in his eyes, and 
every one sat silent. 

** My lord," he said, " you abuse your position as a senator and 
as a gentleman." 

The Lord Chancellor and the Archbishop both rose, but they 
sat down again. They had been at a public school together, and 
thought that the two noble lords had better ** have it out," which 
the noble lords proceeded to do. 

** I repeat, my lord, that you abuse your position as a senator 
and as a gentleman. You assert that you were induced to join 
this Company by the power of my cousin's name and my own. Did 
you not carefully examine the prospectus before you joined us ? " 

** No ; had I done so, I should not have joined you." 

" You are a careful man of business, my lord," said Oakshott, 
with a sneer. ** Now, you assert that my cousin Sir Arthur sold 
out every penny before he was — before he — went on that voyage. 
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Snch is not the caso. Ho holds — I should say held — vory heavily. 
You assert that there are no assets in this case ; I will send your 
lordship a cheque for the amount of your shares at par hefore I go 
to bed this night. That Company will pay up every farthing with 
half a year's interest, and the shareholders may invest their money 
elsewhere under your lordship's direction, not under mine. Had 
it not been for my cousin's death, it would have been done before 
now." 

'< You use the word < death,' Lord Oakshott. Is your cousin 
dead ? " 

For one instant Lord Oakshott felt inclined to lie. But he was 
a man whom a lie would choke. He thought for half a minute, 
and then addressed himself, not to Lord Rovorsdale, but to the 
Archbishop, in a voice of suppressed passion. 

" Will youf Grace be good enough to inform Lord Boversdale 
that my cousin is not dead, but that there are family matters of 
the most delicate nature with regard to his disappearance which a 
costermonger would have respected, but which he has not grace to 
respect? " 

Lord Boversdale held up his hand and cried out, '' Oakshott I 
Oakshott ! don't say such horrible things. How could I know ? " 

But Lord Oakshott, with his hat over his forehead, strode out 
of the House into Parliament Square, where he met Granby Dixon, 
walkkig up and down, and cooling himself. 

Lord Oakshott said, ** What have you been doing ? " 

" Making an awful ass of myself." 

" So have I. Where shall we go ? " 

" Let us jump off Westminster Bridge," said Granby Dixon. 

** By no means. What would become of the boy without mo ? " 

" You are mad about that boy," said Granby Dixon. " I say, 
Oakshott, are you going to pay ? " 

" Every penny," said Lord Oakshott. 

" Then I'll tell you what I shall do. Hi I here— hansom I " 

A cab rattled up to him at once. 

" Where are you going now, you lunatic ? " said Lord Oak- 
shott. 

" To Dulwich, you lunatic," replied Granby Dixon. 

" What for ? " said Lord Oakshott. 

"To see my stockbroker, who lives there," said Granby 
Dixon. 

** The man will be in bed," said Lord Oakshott. 

" He won't be there long after I get hold of his door-knocker," 
said Granby Dixon. 

" YThat are you going to do ? " said Lord Oakshott. 

5 
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"Order him to buy up every share in the General Cornish 
Company to-morrow morning. By the by, how are the 
shares?" 

" Decimal 888 below par, I think. Be quick, Granby ; collar 
them before people have time to read their Times. I have let 
the whole cat out of the bag in the House of Lords in a row with 
Roversdale." 

** I wish," said Granby, << as the lady in Eingsgate Street says 
to Mr. Pecksniff, that you had chosen some other time, but it is 
always the way with me. The fact is, that I have also let the cat 
out of the bag in the House of Commons.*' 

** How on earth did you do that ? ** asked Lord Oakshott. 

'' In the debate on the Admiralty." 

'< Well, you are a very clever and ingenious man, but upon my 
word I don't see how you could have managed that," said Lord 
Oakshott. 

<* If we are to remain friends, Oakshott, you must never allude 
to the circumstance again. I am positively ruined, but, en 
revanche, 1 think that by raising (if necessary) a cry of fire at 
Dulwich I can arouse my stockbroker, and put eight or nine 
thousand pounds of your money into my pocket by Tuesday 
afternoon." 

" You are welcome to it, old boy," said Lord Oakshott. 

** Listen to me a moment more, old fellow," said Granby. 
<< Attend to the last of my political acts. Old Poulter is dead." 

** Any relation to old Poulter's mare ? " 

" No ; don't be silly : you know whom I mean — the member 
for Lipworth." 

"I know. And so the old fool has gone to his place at 
last." 

" Ay ; and we want your influence in the borough to get our 
man in." 

" Now, Granby, I can put any man in for that place, or I can 
keep any man out of that place. I am as powerful for that one 
seat as Lonsdale is for his Ave. But I must have a first-rate 
man, sir ; and a man who cares for the people. I will not dis- 
grace my influence (which I think unconstitutional) by putting in 
a useless man. Who is your man ? " 

•* Young Brogden, your own connection." 

** But he told me nothing of this to-day." 

*' No ; he would not speak to you, and the mere fact of his 
being your connection will probably, with his absurd notions, 
prevent him from standing for the place. If we can get him to 
do so, will you back him ? " 
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" God bless his dear heart, of coarse I will. Why, you could 
not have got snch a man as that." 

"He opposes you strongly on some points, Oakshott," said 
Granby Dixon. " He is no patient nominee.'' 

*' / know him," said Lord Oakshott. " He called me an ass 
this morning, when he must have known about Poulter's death. 
I am with him, forty horse-power.** 

" I want to speak a word more to you, Oakshott, out of earshot 
with the cabman. Come hero.** And they went together into 
the shadow. 

*' Oakshott,** said Granby Dixon, " we have always loved one 
another. Tell an old friend the truth, h this boy for whom you 
are sacrificing Drumston your own son ? ** 

" No, Granby ! ** said Lord Oakshott. " For the last time, 
no 1 He is his mother's son, and that is enough for me.** 

Granby gave a long whistle. 

"Do you think that I would let her son come before the 
world under a cloud ? You know me better than that/' said 
Lord Oakshott. 

" I know you, my dear old fool, as well as you know yourself. 
But, Oakshott, remember that I am not rich, and that I am 
risking at least seven thousand pounds by saying these words. 
Pause before you sell Drumston for the sake of this child. In 
God*s name, think I The boy, on the father*8 side, comes of a 
bad stock; the boy may turn out as thundering a rip as his 
fftther, and break your heart. Pause, Oakshott, I pray you to 
pause in your course of sentimental folly.** 

"Get into your cab and go to your stockbroker, my dear 
Granby,*' said Lord Oakshott. "The boy is the son of his 
mother ; that is enough for me." 

So Granby, without one word more, called his cab. 

** Will you kill me ? " said Granby Dixon. " Lost as I am 
to all political preferment, from this day forward, I feel that I am 
not fit for death." 

" What have you done, you dear little man ? " said Lortl 
Oakshott. " You seem always to come when one wants to be put 
in good spirits. Give me a laugh, and let me go home." 

" I had better get into the cab first." 

" Very well." 

Granby Dixon got into the cab and shut the doors to. 

" Now," he said, " I am safe, and wiU tell you. — Cabman — on 

the slightest attempt at violence on the part of his lordship, 

drive off like fury. — Why, Oakshott, in the heat oi debate with 

old Blofus, I read aloud a letter from my stockbroker by mistake, 
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and then let it all out. You must have been speaking to some 



one. 



<< Drive to Dolwich, sir," cried Lord Oakshott to the cabman. 
"Drive like the devil, sir : do you hear? Here is half-a-crown 
for you. Good-night, Granby. Pull the fellow out of bed by 
the ears.'' And away went the cab over Westminster Bridge, 
leaving Lord Oakshott musing. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OAKSHOTT GETS SENTIMENTAL OYEB THE WBONOS OF THE POOB. 

Many members of both Houses were coming out now, and Oak- 
shott walked away through the quietest streets, thinking, until he 
lost his way. 

** Some one will get my money. Why not that kind and gentle 
little fellow as well as another ? I'll warrant he does no harm 
with it. I don't think I should have done as he has done, but 
he is not rich, and poverty must be a fearful temptation. I will 
write to Jinks about that election to-night. I don't think that it 
is constitutional, but Brog is a very good fellow. Hallo ! Here, 
young one, you will hurt yourself." 

A little wretch of a boy, with a ragged shirt and trousers, 
flying for his life, had cannoned against his legs and thrown him- 
self heavily on the ground. Before he could rise, the policeman 
had him. Lord Oakshott addresses the policeman. 

" I am Lord Oakshott. I am walking home from the House 
of Lords. Here is my card. What has this child been 
doing ? " 

** Stealing potatoes, my lord." 

** Poor little beggar I Do you know where he lives ? " 

** Yes, my lord, down this court." 

" Can you show mo the place ? " 

There was no difficulty at all. The policeman told him that 
he was not going to charge the boy, but only to shako him and 
warn his mother. Oakshott followed him and saw where the boy 
lived ; and, having left the court, said to the policeman — 

** These things should not be, and by heaven they shall not 
be!" 

*' What would become of us if they didn't exist, sir, ? " said 
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the policeman. ** Got rid of those places, and you would have 
no use for us." 

** I suppose not/* said Lord Oakshott. " Meanwhile, here is 
half-a-sovereign for your trouble. Look round on me to-morrow 
morning, and help me to mend matters there , at all events. I 
have a boy of the same age myself ; would he become like that if 
he were lost? " 

'* You can't tell, sir. Some come through it aU, and some 
don't. I hadn't more clothes to my back at his age Uian he has, 
and here I am with a stripe on my arm. There's black sheep and 
white sheep in all classes, my lord. I have seen black sheep in 
yours." 

" God knows it is true," said Lord Oakshott. << But are not 
our temptations as great as yours ? " 

<<That I can't say, not being a rich gentleman," said the 
matter-of-flEu^t policeman. <' Here is the end of my beat — this is 
Parliament Street, my lord." 

Parliament Street. Yes. He would write about that election 
before he went to bed. The great clock boomed twice before he 
turned to go home. Could Dickie ever turn out, under any 
circumstances, like that ? Quite an impossible thing. 

He wrote this letter that night to his agent. It was not 
exactly the letter he meant to have written : — 

** Deab Jinks, — Will you tell the people that Mr. Brogden is 
my man ? Every one may vote as they like, but I am in favour 
of Brogden. I only want one pledge from him, which he is 
certain to give. 

" Oakshott." 

Mr. Potter, of Comity, Dixon, and Potter, on hearing that 
Lord Oakshott was going to support Brogden, went down and had 
a look at the borough. It was no use, and he told the Tory party 
so. Lord Oakshott, so long eccentric, had now utterly ratted, 
and was going to send in a Radical. 

It was a seat lost to the Conservatives. But Brogden's pledges 
had been entirely satisfactory to Lord Oakshott, and he nobly 
redeemed them. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

TWO FOOLS. 

Though Granby Dixon went away to Dolwich at eleven o'clock, 
cursing all poets as sentimental fools ; though he paid Is, 6</. for 
his cab, and though he had to sleep in the same room with Mr. 
Elias Moses, a high-flaYoured young Jew, who snored like a 
grampus ; though Miss Moses was more polite to him than he 
Uked, and though he had to go to town in a hansom cab the next 
day with old Moses (which made him, as he said, smell ot Jew 
for a fortnight), yet he never regretted his journey. Mr. Moses 
paid him no less a sum than eleven thousand pounds. What 
Mr. Moses did on his own account the deponeth sayeth not. It 
was extremely honest of him to write to Granby Dixon at all, and 
his wife bullied him for doing so. But good Moses said, '* My 
dear, for one time you can give the office to a Parliament man, 
he can give it to you fifty times. Granby Dixon is a clever little 
chap, and knows which way the cat jumps. If he asks me to 
buy in fifty pounds for himself , 1 always buy in five hundred for 
myself, I got the office about Oakshott paying this morning fix)m 
one of Brogden's clerks, and I naturally gave it, as one gentle- 
man to another, to Granby. That Oakshott is an awful fool. 
He might have made a composition for five shillings in the pound, 
but he says that would be robbing the shareholders. Where 
should we be, Rebecca, if there were no fools like him ? " After 
which, Mr. Moses went to sleep, and dreamt that a Parliament 
man had given him the office to a job which brought in fifty 
thousand pounds. 

When everything was over and done, and every one was paid. 
Lord Oakshott got the following letter : — 

** Dear old Fellow, — I dearly like a little stockjobbing and a 
little betting. I made £11,000 out of you the other day, but I 
could not swallow the movctj, 1 have been down and paid it into 
your account at Hoare's. I suppose it will go into the boy's 
breeches pocket. Hang the boy I I hope he won't take after his 
sainted papa. 

" Yours evey truly, 

"Granby Dixon." 

Lord Oakshott, who would die sooner than do anything like 
anybody else, at once took his hat and his umbrella, stepped 
round to Mr. Moses, in Chancery Lane, and showed him the 
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letter. Mr. Moses said very little to Lord Oakshott, but in 
confidence and bed he told Mrs. Moses that, as regarded Lord 
Oakshott and Granby Dixon, ho did not know which was the 
" hangedest " fool of the two. Mrs. Moses emphatically declared 
in favour of Granby Dixon. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

A COlfMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A Committee -BOOM in the House of Commons is not exactly 
lively at any time; but when the subject in hand is a matter 
between two railways, about an extension, nothing can be more 
dull, unless the counsel fall out, or a witness is fractious under 
cross-examination, or the chairman falls out with the counsel, or 
the counsel go to the limits of parliamentary privilege with the 
chairman. The law-stationers tell me that you very seldom get 
any fun at all unless there is a female witness, in which case there 
is generally some *' hay " made by a clever counsel ; and the 
law-stationers ought to know, because they have to wait till the 
stroke of four, to see how many folios they have to put in hand 
before five. 

Lord Oakshott had never been on a committee in his life. He 
knew, however, that Granby Dixon was on one ; and as he wanted 
to see him very much he sauntered down to the House of Com- 
mons, and asked one of the policemen in the lobby to tell him 
where Group 7 was located. 

The policeman knew him, and took him up to the board. The 
Salford extension was in Room 8. Lord Oakshott, taking o£f 
his hat, passed in, perfectly uninterested in the business, but 
wanting word of Granby Dixon. 

There was a rather large crowd of outsiders. Lord Oakshott 
pushed in among them, and looked round, rather wondering 
where Barry had got his upholsterers. Eversdale, M.P., came up 
to him, and entered into conversation. 

** I say, Eversdale," said Lord Oakshott, " where the devil did 
Barry get his upholsterers ? I can't get my beggars to give me 
such colour as this. Look at this olive green with the gold 
wandering all over it. It is superb." 

** You should see my new house at Bolton," said Eversdale. 
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'' I left the famishing of it to my wife, and it is like an ever- 
lasting toothache. She always consults me, and she came to me 
about the pictures. She said that the upholsterer wanted to 
know whether she was going to furnish the dining-room in oils or 
in water-colours — at which I swore. She, being a religious 
woman, pulled my hair, and we made a compromise ; I have filled 
the rooms with chromo -lithographs. It appears to me that they 
are as good as anything else. Well, and so you have paid up. I 
should not haye done so myself, but you know best. The reason 
why I should not have paid up is that I don't happen to have any 
money. My wife has plenty : she gi?es me a thousand a year 
for petty cash, and sends a large proportion of the remainder 
spinning among the parsons. Do you believe in converting Jews 
at six hundred pounds a head ? ** 

*' It seems dear at that price,*' said Lord Oakshott. 
" Are you a witness ? " said Eversdale. 
** Not I. I want to speak to Granby Dixon." 
" Here he is," said Eversdale, M.P., " fast asleep." 
In fact, the good and excellent Granby was fast asleep, though 
to those who did not know him he appeared only wrapped in 
thought. The Committee consisted of four, one being absent (on 
private affairs, gout, or family affliction). On the extreme left of 
Lord Oakshott sat Captain Turnover, R.N., who could have sailed 
his ship to any port you liked to name, but who knew nothing of 
Salford. Then came Granby Dixon, wrapped in a placid slumber. 
Then came Mr. Dereham, Q.C., the chairman, who knew all 
about it ; and beyond him, Colonel Beckers, who knew nothing 
about the matter, but who insisted on pretendmg that he did. 
Such was the Committee upon which Lord Oakshott looked. 
And he at once began composing a short poem on it in a satirical 
vein, before the face of the unconscious Granby. But that poem 
was never finished. It stands exactly in this way in Lord Oak- 
shott's MS. :— 

" When senators sleep at their duties, 
When our children are dying in heaps, 

beauties, 

And our sleeps, 

Then our forgather, 

old 

. wind and weather. 
All is damned* for their gold." 

• Lord Oakshott's secretary says that the word is not *• damned,'* 
bat ** indeed." Now, in the first place, that would not scan, and the 
word is written "d~d." It is as certainly "damned" as Lord 
Oi^shott's only farce was. 
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That is the very way in which the poem stands in Lord Oak- 
shott's MS. I am of opinion that ho will never complete it 
now. He says that what took place in that Committee -room 
was extremely disagreeable to him, and we all know what 
geniuses are. 

He was composing, as we see above, and Eversdale was 
getting interested in the Committee. Eversdale said, '' Oak- 
shott, I will bet yon three to two that the defence gets it ; " and 
Oakshott said, " What rhymes to weather ? *' when a new witness 
was called, who pat all poetry oat of his head. 

The promoting counsel asked the chairman if he might now 
call the lady of rank who was one of his principal witnesses, as 
she had waited for along time. The chairman said, " Certainly," 
and he called the Duchesse d'Avranches. Lord Oakshott was 
now in the front row of spectators, and he saw that the woman 
who came in was Mrs. O'Brien. 

He pushed back, but she had seen him. She sat down, 
perfectly dressed, perfectly gloved, perfectly shoed, perfectly 
cool. She knew that Lord Oakshott had seen her, and she 
let him know that she had seen him. Face to face as she 
was in cross-examination with the cleverest parliamentary 
lawyer of the day, she had pluck and dexterity enough to 
stab Lord Oakshott to the heart in nearly every word she 
spoke. 

Her evidence in chief (given in French : the Committee were 
all good Frenchmen ; Granby, who was asleep, was the best of 
them) was nothing. She had simply to give evidence about a 
road in Salford, by the side of which she had a little property. 
The adverse Company were foolishly disputing over a few 
hundred pounds about the re-making of the road. Her exami- 
nation was of the most innocent character. Then she was cross- 
examined. She looked like a woman difficult to cross-examine, 
she was so wonderfully self-possessed. 

She was dressed in pearl-grey silk, with cream-coloured gloves. 
That the cross-examining barrister could have stood without a 
tremble of the nerves, but he, as a man of experience, saw that 
this was a dangerous woman, hecaxue she could ait down. He 
argued in his mind that no English or Scoteh woman ever sat 
down and kept quiet in the history of the world ; whereas a 
Frenchwoman or an Irishwoman could put herself upon a chair and 
remain there in perfect pose, without disarranging one fold of her 
dress. Yet this woman was sitting there, with her cream- 
coloured gloves folded in her lap, looking perfectly ready for him ; 
not in the least like an Englishwoman or a Scotchwoman. She 
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was described in his brief as an Englishwoman ; and he, though 
an EngUshman himself, saw some foreign element in her, and 
took his own coarse. He addressed her in English. 

'' Yon have only a life interest in that property, Mrs. O'Brien," 
he said, suddenly. 

And she, thrown off her balance, said — 

" Only a life interest." 

" I think that we may dispense with French, then, Birs. 
O'Brien ? " said the counsel. 

** You can examine me in German or Italian if you choose ; all 
languages are alike to me. I spoke French because it is most 
familiar to me." 

At this moment Granby Dixon was awakened by a thrust 
in the ribs from his neighbour ; and the cross-examination 
went on. 

** I have twice called you Mrs. O'Brien, and you have not 
challenged me," said the counsel. ** You are now the Duchesse 
d'Avranches. Well, we will not quarrel about that. How did 
you become possessed of this property ? " 

*' Ask Lord Oakshott, who is standing behind you and prompt- 
uig you," was her sharp reply. 

The counsel looked behind him rather dazed. A handsome 
and well-dressed man was standing behind him, and he said — 
" Are you Lord Oakshott ? " 

" Yes." 

** I have to tell you, Mrs. O'Brien, that although I have read 
Lord Oakshott's poetry, and admired much of it, I have never 
seen him to my Imowledge until this moment ; he has said no 
word to me. I am in utter ignorance, on my honour as a gentle- 
man, as to what he has to do with the matter. My lord, what is 
the meaning of this ? " 

" She will tell you if you leave her alone," said Lord Oak- 
shott. 

** This is extremely irregular," said Granby Dixon, now 
entirely awake, and irritable with that irritability which comes 
of irregular sleep. ** The counsel for the defence is holding a 
confidential conversation with a member of the other House. 
The least which can be said of it is, that it is a shameless breach 
of privilege. You must order Lord Oakshott to withdraw at 
once." 

Lord Oakshott withdrew without giving any further trouble, and 
the counsel went on. 

" You have, then, only a life interest, Mrs. O'Brien ? " 

Granby Dixon interrupted : 
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" I can tell yoa all about it ; if I am wrong, the Duchesse 
d'Ayranches can contradict me.*' 

" Who is irregular now ? '* said the chairman. 

'' Not I. Lord Oakshott made over this property in Salford to 
the daughter of the Duchess, Lady Oakshott, the wife of Sir 
Arthur, Lord Oakshott's cousin. She made over her life interest 
to the Duchesse d'Avranches, the lady who is sitting here. Is 
not that 80, Madame la Duchesse ? *' 

*' That is precisely the state of the case," said Mrs. O'Brien, 
without moving one muscle. '* Lord Oakshott had long planned 
his cousin's death, and he wished to buy my daughter by gifts. 
My daughter would have nothing to say to him, and made over 
her life interest to me. Men like Lord Oakshott, however, 
occasionally miscalculate in their villanies. Lord Oakshott 
planned the drowning of Sir Arthur, but my daughter was faithful, 
and was drowned with him." 

Sensation 1 

" May I be allowed to say," said Granby Dixon, ** that Sir 
Arthur is not drowned, and that in all probability he will be 
exhibiting his old hospitality in England in about a year, with a 
new son or daughter." 

'' That is very singular, Mr. Dixon," said the chairman, hastily. 
'* Duchess, wo only want to know this — Will this railway deteriorate 
your property ? " 

*' I think so," she said quietly. " It will most seriously 
deteriorate all property there. The tunnel is thirty-three feet 
below the roadway, and I cannot see how the foundations of my 
houses can stand in that gravel." 

The cross-examining counsel was by this time all abroad. He 
was not in possession of facts, and was inwardly and with a calm 
countenance cursing his instructing solicitors up hiU and down 
dale. He made one more dash at the Duchess, however, to save 
his character. 

** You are aware. Madam, that it is proposed to drive a railway 
underground in London ? " 

** Sir," she replied, ** London is not Salford." 

That absolutely meant nothing whatever, but it finished the 
Committee, and moreover the opposition counsel. A smashing 
truism of this kind is awfully dangerous in any argument. It 
takes all the half-tones out of an argument. You may have 
given in the question about space being fiUed with matter, but 
may be arguing successfully that space is of necessity illimitable, 
when a man may suddenly say, " But, my dear sir, you cannot deny 
that six times seven are forty- two." It takes the wind out of your 
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sails : perhaps yon do not remember what six times seven makes ; 
but the argument is stopped, possibly for ever. People who 
suddenly introduce irrelevant truisms into an argument ought to 
be burnt alive. 

Mrs. O'Brien did it. She said merely, '' London is not 
Salford," and then, with the air of a woman who had finished the 
matter, she rose, and, bowing to the chairman, asked if anyone 
wished to ask her any more questions. The chairman asked the 
opposition counsel, and the opposition counsel forgot himself so 
far as to say, *' Oh, Lord, no T' Then Mrs. O'Brien bowed and 
withdrew. 

She passed into the corridor outside the Committee-room alone. 
But at the door she found a man's black arm held out to her, and 
she laid her pretty cream-coloured glove on it. ''I know you, 
you fool," she said to herself, and tiien she looked up into the 
face of Lord Oakshott with an air of surprise. 

<* Come and let us have our quarrel out in the Abbey," she 
said. ** There are too- many people here. Let us be discreet in 
our anger." 

" You wore very discreet in the Committee -room," said Oak- 
shott. 

**Ay, but I chose to think Arthur was drowned, and my 
daughter with him. Is it true that they are alive ? " 

** I think it right to tell you, Mrs. O'Brien, that Arthur is 
alive, and his wife also." 

** Tell me also — a fool like you cannot lie — have you paid 
Arthur's debts ? " 

"Every farthing." 

" I wish you were dead, Oakshott ; I have sold out every 
farthing at ten and three-quarters." 

**My dear Mrs. O'Brien, you have actually ruined yourself. 
The shares are at par." 

** You might have told me," she said sulkily. 

** You might have trusted me," said Lord Oakshott. " Have 
you actually sold out?" 

** Actually." 

" What sum ? " 

" Eight thousand." 

**I'll go to Moses and see what I can do," said Lord Oak- 
shott. **I will see you through it. You shall have your 
money." 

"Ay, that is the least you can do. Will you give me my 
daughter?" 

They were now in Westminster Abbey, leaning against 
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Gliancer'B tomb. They had come to have their quarrel out hero, 
and they had it. 

** What is your daughter to me, Mrs. O'Brien ? ** 

** Always Mrs. O'Brien,*' she said. '< I am the Duchesse 
d'Ayranches.** 

" You know that you are not the Duchesse d'Avranches, Mrs. 
O'Brien. You have been shamefully deceived; but you know 
that the Court received the real Duchesse d'Avranches yester- 
day." 

" The Court would receive any one," said Mrs. O'Brien. 

** I think not," said Lord Oakshott. '* I do not mean to say 
that there is one word against your character. I fairly tell you, 
that, although I am a peaceable man, I would hit any man 
between the eyes who said one word against Lady Oakshott's 
mother. But I want to know what I have to do with your 
daughter. Lady Oakshott." 

** Oakshott," said Mrs. O'Brien, " our family has always been 
respectable." 

** I wish I could say the same of mine," said Lord Oakshott. 
'' Still, we have kept pretty well in the ruck of the great race of 
respectability, and we are no worse than our neighbours." 

''I allow that," she said. << You were the first scoundrel of 
your family." 

** My dear Madam," said Lord Oakshott, " I think that your 
reading in history is deficient. I should be inclined to say that I 
was the most respectable member of my own family, with the 
solitary exception of my father." 

*' Who is the father of the boy Dickie, then ? " 

" Arthur." 

" You are not speaking the truth ; you are his father." 

** I will go round to the altar. Madam, and swear that your 
daughter is as pure as yourself. Dismiss these monstrous 
notions. I am utterly incapable of the thing you charge me 
with, certainly not with the woman I love best in the world." 

" Listen to me, sir. As for your going up to a Protestant 
altar, and swearing before an empty shrine, that to mc, as a 
Catholic, is nothing. I ask you this — When did the child sleep 
last* with you ? " 

" Dickie never sleeps with me, Mrs. O'Brien. He sleeps in 
my dressing-room," said Lord Oakshott. 

" Then the story I have heard of your valet coming into your 
room, of seeing the child's cheek in your beard, of his calling 
Mrs. Prout to look at the pretty sight, is all wrong ? " 

" No," said Lord Oakshott, ** that is all true enough. The 
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pretty little fellow had a childish fright in the night, and he ran 
into my hed ; and when my yalet came in in the morning, the 
pretty innocent little fellow had his cheek in my beard. Now, 
Mrs. O'Brien, we are both of us grown up, and are too old to 
talk nonsense. You are a very clever woman, and I am a very 
clever man. Let us understand one another. I write poetry, 
but it is so very bad that I am stiU considered among my friends 
as a man of business. The case stands simply in ti^s way. I 
wanted to marry your daughter, and did not ; Arthur had her. 
I want something to love, and, like a sentimental fool, I have 
taken the boy — ibis boy Arthur believes to be my son. Leave 
me the boy, Mrs. O'Brien, and I will makes your shares right for 
you. 

** Thank you very much," said Mrs. O'Brien. " Now we can 
part friends, as you think. One word more, Lord Oakshott. 
May I remark to you that, as a general rule, men like you do not 
absolutely nurse children as you do that baby, unless they are 
their fathers. Do you think that you can blind me? I give you 
my scorn and defiance ; and, mark me, you shall not have Uiat 
boy." 

'* I do not see how you can interfere," said Lord Oakshott. 

« I will have him and puU him through every degradation 
sooner than a prig like you shall have him." 

" You have no authority, Mrs. O'Brien." 

** I have the authority of an angry woman, whose daughter's 
life you have ruined," said Mrs. O'Brien. <'An angry woman 
knows no law, no mercy. I'll have the law." 

Lord Oakshott was very sorry to do it, but he did it. He was 
a perfect gentleman, he was determined to have his little cousin, 
and this woman was perfectly inexorable to reason. He took out 
his pocket-book." 

** Mrs. O'Brien, I am very sorry that we should part enemies. 
I am determined to have the boy. I think that I shall do better 
by the boy than Arthur, who does not love him." 

** You are the scoundrel who deceived my daughter," said Mrs. 
O'Brien, " and you sha'n't have him." 

**Mrs. O'Brien, that is not true. Will you have the goodness 
to look at this paper? Softly, Madam — in my hands, if you 
please." 

She saw what it was, and made a clutch at it. Oakshott 
caught her arm like a vice. ** Now will you be quiet about the 
boy. Madam? " he said. 

The answer astounded him ; he had played his last card. Mrs. 
0*Brien said quieUy, '* No, you smooth-faced villain I you shall 
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not have the boy. You have mined my daughter's domestic 
peace, and I am yonr enemy. I know what yon hold in your 
hand, and I was a fool to clutch at it, because a man like you 
would never use it. I did forge your name. Am I worse than 
Arthur ? " 

** Why, no ; but I might deal diflferently with you." 
** Well, you have done the worst that you could do to any 
woman. Do your very worst to me ; but watch your boy night 
and day." 

** I wiU do that, but I must put your shares right for you first. 
Good-bye." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



LORD OAKSHOTT's WILL. 



Lord Oakshott got Mrs. O'Brien a cab, and then he went home, 
and wrote his celebrated poem of '' Thanatos and Mnemosyne." 
When asked by Granby Dixon why he wrote poetiy at a time 
when his whole life's happiness was in the balance, he confessed 
that he did so because the poetry had nothing to do with the 
matter in hand ; which was scarcely satisfactory. He went to his 
solicitors, made Mrs. O'Brien safe at a cost of i68,000, and then 
he went home and deliberated whether he should make his wiU 
or write a poem. I rather think that he was going to make his 
will, but he altered his mind and wrote a poem instead, for the 
original MS. stands thus on a sheet of foolscap : — 

*' I, Earl of Oakshott, do hereby will and bequeath the whole of 

my personal property to " The will goes no further; tho 

poetry begins : — 

Thanatos and Mnemosyne 

Sat on a high clifiF over the sea : 

A hondred fathoms nnaer their feet 

The ocean surges clawed and beat ; 
And the gulls, as white as the sea-driven foam, 
Perched on each porch of their rock-boond home. 

A hundred fathoms down below 
They saw the great waves come and go ; 
Come and go, advance and flee, 
Like the waves of a great democracy, 
Advancing ever eternally. 
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The mermen who swim in the shallow waters, 
To catch the eyes of frail fishermen's daughters, 
Were a hundred fathoms deep in the brine, 
Watching the great waves darken and shine, 
As they passed to their death on the cruel shore, 
Where they borst and died, to live no more. 

And the mermaids who watch for the fisherman's son 
In the lonely creek when the day is done ; 
Whose song is so sweet that the fisherman's boy 
Puts his breast to her bosom, and dies for joy : 
These mermaids were still, for the word bad gone forth, 
That the Demon of Tempest was oat in his wrath ; 
So they twined their hair with the dank sea-weed 
Which the sailor clutches in death's dark need. 



One man was there, and only one, 

Come down since the rising of the sun ; 

And the youngest mermaid stroked his hair, 

Kissed his cold lips, and said he was fair, 

<* Sisters sweet," this mermaid said, 

*' Look, my sailor is not dead : 

I will warm him into life ; 

He shall be king, and I his wife." 

But the cruel mermaids under the sea 

Smiled at their sister sarcastically ; 

They said, *' He is dead, and you know that we 

Cannot wed the men of the sea : 

And if a man of the shore is found. 

We drag him down, and he is drowned. 

We are all maidens under the sea. 
Let be, let be." 



The youngest merman loved the girl 
With hair like amber and teeth like pearl : 
Bat she loved the dead sailor better than he, 
This cold, cruel maiden under the sea. 
The young merman went through the bursting surf : 
He climbed the high rocks to the short sweet turf 
Where Thanatos and Mnemosyne 
Sat in the shade of a juniper-tree. 
And Thanatos said, '* Art thou come from the dead, 

And what message bringest thou me ? " 
And Mnemosyne said, " Hold up thy head : 

Wantest thou aught of me? " 

The merman told his story 
While the sunset's glory 

Came lighting up the sea ; 
And his story was so plain 
I might tell it once again. 

Of you or me :— 
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" I loved a maid beneath the sea, 
Bat that sweet maid cared nought for me : 
We cannot wed beneath the waves ; 
Our gardens are the sailors' graves." 

Here the poem unfortimately comes to a sudden end and finish, 
as so many of Lord Oakshott's poems do. Witness his '* Frag- 
ment abont the State of the Soul in the Next World," in which 
piece he leaves off suddenly just as we all thought he was going to 
begin and tell us something. It is a fearful pity that the poem 
quoted above was never completed. Lord Oakshott says that he 
was going to make the merman ask Thanatos for his gift of death, 
and Mnemosyne for loss of memory. I wish he had. Exquisitely 
beautiful as the fragment is, it would have been far better for him 
to have made his will instead of writing it. 

This is all the will Lord Oakshott ever made. He was, how- 
ever, a most marvellously methodical man in his way. Before he 
wrote one word of it he took three sheets of foolscap, folded them 
in a way which would have satisfied young Brogden ; docketed the 
document as the last will and testament of Lord Oakshott, 
deceased ; then he unfolded the paper, wrote as much of the will 
as appears above, and walked up and down the room. Then the 
divine afflatus came on him, and he wrote off the above beautiful 
poem. Then he tells Brogden that he went to sleep in his chair, 
and finding the document before him when he woke, got up, and 
under the firm impression that he had made his will, called up 
the steward and housekeeper at Comfrey's, and made them 
witness it. 

I should like to have seen Mrs. O'Brien's face when she did get 
hold of it ; but it was denied me. Mrs. O'Brien was such an 
extremely clever woman that she could not believe in a fool. 



CHAPTER XV. 



MBS. g'bRIEN. 



Those who remember Miss Dora Martin of Gonnemara must be 
old now ; but any one of them will tell you that she was the most 
beautiful girl in that county, which claims equality with Devon- 
shire and Lancashire in the matter of female beauty and virtue. 

Dora Martin was only a distant connection of the great family, 
and only such by marriage. She had no right to sing — 

6 
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•* Place me amidst O'Bourkes, O'Tooles, 
The ragged Royal race of Tara ; 
Or place me where Dick Martin rules 
The pathless wilds of Connemara.*' 

She was a Lancashire lass, and she did not like the Irish of 
Connemara. They bored her. She liked them at first because 
they flattered her; but she used to tell her friends that she 
could not trust them, they lied so. One thing, however, they 
could not lie about, and that was her wonderful beauty. 

Mr. Martin, her father, had been in Lancashire for many years : 
he would probably have been angry had any one called him an 
Lishman ; he had made an Englishman of himself, had married 
an Englishwoman, and dropped his accent entirely. I do not 
think that he had improved himself much by doing so, but as he 
thought so we ought to respect his belief. When his daughter 
was only fourteen years old he accepted an agency in Connemara 
for Lord Mersey, who held large estates in that district, and for 
whom Mr. Martin had done much electioneering work. Mr. 
Martin had been an attorney, with no great practice, in Liverpool, 
and the place was a perfect godsend to him. It was a permanent 
post of £600 a year, with an interest as great as that of Lowther 
Castle to back him. He moved into Connemara at once. 

Mrs. Martin was a perfect nonentity, an Englishwoman who 
could adapt herself to anything, everything, or nothing. Dora, 
on the other hand, had her opinions, and in the five happy years 
which she passed in Connemara, she came to the conclusion that 
she did not like the Irish at all. Her dislike for any man calling 
himself an Irishman is so terrible now, that those who still speak 
to her never mention the name of that nation. I am not here to 
uphold her in any way. If you drive a woman mad, why, mad 
she will go. I don't defend her in any way ; I only write down 
two facts in her life. 

When she was nineteen she was quietly sitting at supper with 
her father and mother. Without the slightest notice the door of 
their house was broken in, and six men in crape masks entered 
the room and asked for her father. He stood up and declared 
himself, saying hurriedly to her, ** I knew this must come : take 
care of your mother." In two minutes after he was beaten to 
death before their eyes by sticks. In the midst of it she ran up 
and tore one of the young men's mask off". She recognised him, 
and he was put on his trial ; but the jury would not convict ; they 
knew what their lives were worth. 

Lord Mersey behaved very well over the matter, though 
possiblyi if he had resided more in Ireland, or if the Irish 
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had allowed him to do so, it might all have hcen different. Ho 
allowed the widow and daughter of his agent the same sum which 
their father had taken. Dora took her nearly idiotic mother hack 
to Liverpool, and tended her carefully until she died, a year after 
the murder of her husband. 

Lord Mersey at this time most certainly made a great fool of 
himself about her. He came to see her, and, looking at her 
wonderful beauty, offered her what is called in polite circles 
protection, but which ordinary people call prostitution. She 
would have nothing to do with the matter at all. If any one 
could hate her, it would be Lord Oakshott; but Lord Mersey 
and ho are prepared to swear that she acted well up to this point, 
and in one way always well. The girl and woman was cold, hard, 
and cruel. Many women have fallen away from all grace and 
virtue for a time, who are less sinners than the inexorably virtuous 
Mrs. O'Brien, or, as she calls herself, Duchesse d'Avranches. 

Li every woman's hfe, however hard she may be, there comes 
a time of tend reuse, I don't care who the woman is — she may be 
the mother of the Gracchi for aught I care — but every woman has 
one tendresse in her life. Mrs. O'Brien had one. It left her 
without hope, without heart, almost without God. But tho 
woman was in love once, and it is necessary that we should give 
the details. 

She refused to have anything to do in any way whatever with 
Lord Mersey. Tho nmrdcr of her own father before her eyes 
had chilled her, and she hated men, with their cruelty and 
brutality. She said to herself, ** I must go among women and 
children, or I shall go mad." Can you follow her thoughts, or 
must I explain them more fully ? After the murder the woman 
was on the verge of madness. I believe that she was only saved 
from it by her solitiiry love adventure, tragical and lamentable as 
it was. The child saved her possibly. 

She threw aside Lord Mersey's pension, and then she took a 
situation as nmscry governess with Lady KiUshannon. It would 
bo a vain and idle thing to speak of Lord KiUshannon, fifth Earl, 
who died in 18B0 from injuries received at a prize-fight. Lady 
KiUshannon, I say, was of the most virtuous, and respected Miss 
Martin's virtue. She took her into her house at thirty pounds a 
year, and set her to educate her children. 

They were aU very kind to ber, and the children would have 
liked her very well, but unluckily Miss Dora Martin was not quite 
like other young ladies. The children told their mother that some- 
times she sat and stared without saying one word for a long time. 
And one night, when Lord KiUshannon was in bed with his wife, 
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and was ** catching it '* for having been oat too late at a dog-fight. 
Miss Martin appeared in the room with a candle, in her nightgown, 
and said, '* I am sorry to disturb yon, my lord, but the Insh have 
broken in, and are beating my father's brains out." 

As her father's brains had been beaten out two years previously, 
Lord Killshannon naturally suggested to his wife that the young 
lady was not exactly in her right mind. When she came back 
from her interview with Lord Hill, however, there was no trouble 
at all. She told Lady Killshannon that she had ceased to love. 
She had certainly ceased to hope. 

During the time when she lived with the Killshannons there 
used to be very much about the house a certain Honourable 
Captain O'Brien, the brother of Lord Killshannon. He was a 
grand Galway giant, well-bom, well-bred, well-looking, but having 
the character of being rather unprincipled. From the first 
moment of his arrival at Killshannon she was attracted by him, 
and by degrees he began to be attracted by her. He got leave 
more and more often from Dublin, and both Lord and Lady 
Killshannon said that he was in love with her. The good-natured 
couple consulted about the matter in this wise. 

**Kate,*' said Lord Killshannon one night, ** George seems to 
me to be sweet on the governess." 

** Killshannon, you smell of smoke," was the only reply which 
her ladyship gave. 

** That is not an answer to my question," said Lord Kill- 
shannon. 

** You asked no question ; you only made an assertion." 

** Well, my dear, be it so. I do smell of smoke, for I have 
been smoking. I will reassert my fact. George is sweet on the 
governess." 

** I hear you," said the lady. 

** What do you think of it ? " said Lord Killshannon. 

** I will give my opinion when it is asked," replied the lady. 

** But, the deuce take the woman, her opinion has been asked," 
said Lord Killshannon. 

** There," said the lady, " you need not lose your temper and 
twitch your pillow away like that. I'll tell you what I think of 
it if you will be quiet." 

"I'll be as quiet as a lamb," said Killshannon. **But you 
see, he might marry her. And she is extremely flighty, so much 
so that I am afraid of her." 

" I don't see why he should not marry her," said the good 
lady. 

•* A penniless governess ! " said my lord. 
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Yon had no money with me/' said the lady, ** but I have kept 
you from bankruptcy." 

'* That is true, Kate/* said the wild Earl, '* and God bless you 
for it." 

'* You know as well as I do how well she behaved in the affair 
of Lord Mersey. The girl is a good girl. Our boy being dead, 
unless I should have another boy, a matter utterly unlikely, 
George will be head of the fiEunily ; he must marry and have heirs. 
The girl is as good as another girl ; and George might any day 
bring us back some horrible woman whom I could not receive." 

'^ George is capable of any folly," said Lord Killshannon. 
" Two years ago " 

" Pray spare mc," said the lady. " We want a good wife for 
George, and with Jiis character he is not likely to find a better one 
than Miss Martin. I advise that we do not put our fingers in the 
pie at all. George is now as apparently irreclaimable as you were 
before you married me. Look how wild you were, and what a 
good husband you have been to me. Surely there is a hope for 
George if we do not interfere." 

** That is said like your own true self, my darling, but " 

"But what?" 

*' George is not like me. I was very wild, but I never was a 
blackguard among women ; George has been. George has done 
things which I could not have done." 

I^y Killshannon began to cry. " I don't know what to say at 
all. I'll go to the priest about it." 

" I must request you to do nothing of the kind," said Lord 
Killshannon. " I'll not have my domestic affairs talked over to 
any priest who was ever bom. If you think that the girl will 
reform him — I speak to you as a woman — let the thing go on ; 
but I will not have an unsexed priest consulted." 

/< She is a Catholic," said Lady Killshannon, *' and all Catholic 
women make good wives. After all, you know, we have some 
sort of a religion ; even Protestants like George may be sound 
somehow, though it is difficult to see how." 

Lord Killshannon, who was rather a warm Orangeman, repeated, 
to his pillow, the great toast to William lU., and having relieved 
his mind in that way, said — 

** If we keep the girl here, she is safe ; if, on the other hand, 
we send her away, she would not be safe. As Christians, Kate, 
let us see that the girl comes to no harm. Docs she love 
George?" 

" I should say that she worshipped the ground he walked on." 

'* Well and good. The girl shall not be wronged. Only mind, 
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Kaic, I forhid joa to say one word of this sacred confidence to the 
priest. If I find out that joa Lave done bo, I will throw him into 
the Shannon. When does George come ? ** 

" The day after to-morrow." 

How well the Dochesse d'Avranches rememhers that day. She 
will say now that her life began on that day, and ended on the 
day when she fiiced Lord Hill. She knew O'Brien was coming, 
and she took the two little girls, her charges, down by the shores 
of the hike. Loch Corrib nnder the western snn was like a sea 
of glass mingled with fire. The pretty little Lish children played 
together, and mingled with the little bare -legged swarm of peasant 
children around them. She only looked at tbe long road by the 
lake, and wondered when he would come. Lady Kathleen O'Brien, 
Lord KiUsliannon's youngest daughter, came to her barefooted, 
loaded with lilies, and with a long story. ** Indeed and indeed, 
she'd been into the wather herself — yes, indeed, but young Paddy 
O'liafferty, he wint in furder " — (these young ladies never dropped 
their brogue, even afterwards when they came late into London 
society) — "and Piuldy O'liafferty got her the flowers, and was 
stung on the calf of his leg by a bum -bee. And she wanted six- 
pence for Paddy O'liafferty.'* On the other hand. Lady Nora 
O'Brien was creating a violent disturbance with young Rory 
O'More because he ha<l given her only forty rushes for twopence 
instead of fifty. The affair heated itself to that extent that Lady 
Nora, a strong girl of eleven, seized Mr. Rory O'More by the hair 
of his head, and thumped and banged him until he cried for 
mercy. Poor Miss Martin separated the combatants, and rebuked 
Lady Nora severely for calling young Rorj' O'More " a little 
thieving limb of Satan." Lady Nora, however, was not to be 
overcome, and was stating her wrongs to the world and kicking 
Miss Martin, whcai Lady Kathleen, having dropped her lilies, 
darttid into the affray, bit Miss Martin on the hand, and then 
b()X(!d her sister's (jars. Her conduct seems to mo an excellent 
example of what is called an *' armed neutrality." 

Miss Martin was still laughing when she felt a hand on her 
shoulder. She looked up. It was Captain O'Brien. 

** Kathleen and Nora, will ye never be good amongst you? 
IT(Te, yo gossoons, run away in a hnri-y " (to the village children) : 
** and here's a penny apiece for all round to buy apples. 
Katlileen, i)ick up your lilies and kiss your sister, then run away 
home to the Castle and say I am coming. Miss Martin, stay 
with me, and I will lead my horse." 

** I hiul better go with the children," she said in a low voice. 

** No," ho replii?d in a whisper, " I want to speak to you." 
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The two children ran away quite reconciled, and George 
O'Brien and Dora Martin were alone by the shore of Loch Corrib. 
She walked to the right of him, and he had his horse's bridle 
over his left arm. The moment they were alone he passed his 
right arm round her waist, and said suddenly, without any pre- 
paration — 

" My darling, my love, my life, I have tried to keep away from 
you, but I cannot. Will you be my wife ? I am not virtuous, 
but you can make me so. In God's name, Dora, save me from 
my present life, and make me to lead a better one. Doral 
Dora I take me as I am ; unworthy as I am, take me and save me." 

It was all she wanted. She laid her head on his bosom, and 
told him how dearly she loved him, and that if she was worthy of 
his love she would share her life with him. 

When I think of this man, I feel as if I should like to write in 
red ink. She turned in her unutterable happiness and looked 
back upon the lake, while he held his arm round her waist and 
covered her hair with kisses. No storm came up from the dim 
Atlantic to lash the water into spray and send it driving over the 
hills. The lake was almost like a mirror, and the pretty little 
Irish children were paddling about in their fathers' boats. '' Let 
our life be like the lake, my darling," she said. '' In our pro- 
fession we shall have storms, but let us love one another, and I 
care not. The lake is often calm, always beautiful, and I love it 
for ever because you spoke to me on its shore." 

"Dora," said O'Brien, "you would not have me quit my pro- 
fession? " 

"III wish my husband to be marked as a coward now, when 
our armies are beginning to hunt the French out of Spain 1 No, 
love. Sailors' wives have to wait and hear the blast shaking the 
window-pane ; surely a soldier's wife can do the same." 

" Dora, will you marry me at once ? " 

" If you desire it ; but why ? " 

" I expect that our regiment will be ordered to Spain in three 
months." 

" Oh I that's sudden. But have it as you will." 

It was as he wished. That good couple Lord and Lady 
Killshannon made no objection, in fact hurried matters forward, 
for the long European quarrel must soon end one way or another ; 
no military man's life was worth sixpence, and in case of a failure 
of heirs the whole estates of Killshannon would go to the 
O'Briens of Bally Enrol, a most intolerable thing. The pair were 
married in a fortnight, and in five months from that time Captain 
O'Brien was killed in the assault on St. Sebastian. 
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She was with child by him, and that probably saved her mind. 
The studious care and attention which she received from Lord 
and Lady BlillBhannon could not bo over-rated. When the baby 
was bom it was a bitter disappointment to them, for it was a girl, 
and the estates must go away from them into the hands of the 
seditious and truculent O'Briens of Bally Errol. Sfie did not 
care, she had had one gleam of happiness. Her loved one had 
died the death of a hero and she had her little girl. She would 
be true to him, and would meet him in heaven. 

What induced Lord Hill to consent to that piece of monstrous 
folly ? When our men were being dragged by their heels to the 
trenches a large number of souvenirs were taken from them, and 
by one officer a perfect collection was made. At the peace Lord 
Hill let it be known by letter that at a certain date any relatives 
of the deceased (named) might have these souvenirs by applying 
at the War Office. Mrs. O'Brien had a letter to this effect, and 
in her widow's weeds went to the War Office on the day named, 
attended by Lord Killshannon. 

The wild Earl, who was as gentle as a woman with women, told 
his sister-in-law that he wished he was on any other errand in the 
world, but they were shown up into the presence chamber among 
many others, and there sat the great and terrible General himself, 
two sergeants behind him, and all the relics on the table before 
him. Having bowed Lord Killshannon and Mrs. O'Brien to a 
seat, he called on the next claimant, a very old woman. 

Hers was an easy business. She had only to take a battered 
old Prayer-book which had been found on her grandson's body at 
Talavera. She was in workhouse clothes, and said that her 
grandson would never have 'listed, but that Maria Jones married 
the sawyer. Lork Killshannon, like a true Lishman as ho was, 
at once gave her four guineas. When she had curtsied herself 
out, Mrs. O'Brien's case was taken on. 

Mrs. O'Brien sat in front of Lord Hill, and raised her widow's 
veil. She was quite calm, and Lord Hill said — 

** Madam, in your deep affliction it must be some consolation to 
know that your husband fell like a true and splendid soldier." 

** My lord," she said, " cela va sans dire.*' 

** You recognise this. Madam?" he said, putting a chain and 
locket before her. ** And you recognise this handwriting ? " 

" I recognise both : that letter is in my husband's handwriting, 
and the chain and locket were given to him by me. The locket 
contains my portrait and my hair, as you will see." 

She opened the locket and looked at it for an instant. Then 
yell after yell went ringing through the room, the screams of a 
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desperate woman ; and she threw the chain and locket in Lord 
Hill's face. 

The dog had hcen false to her two months after they were 
married. The portrait in the locket was not hers, hat another 
woman's : the hair was not her hair — it was the hlack hair of a 
Spanish woman. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SOME OAMBLIMO. 

Mrs. O'Bbien (Dachosse d'Avranches) told Lord Oakshott once, 
that after the interview with Lord Hill and the scene of the locket 
her sonl died. Lord Oakshott argued with her — logically, I 
think — that such could not he the case, hecause nothing of the 
kind had taken place. She then said that she had not a soul to 
be saved : and then Lord Oakshott argued with her that she still 
might have a soul which — well, might go the other way. She, 
like a sensible woman, saw Oakshott's argument in the right way, 
and changed the subject to that of the Due d'Aumale. 

In spite of the boy's having turned out a girl, as Lord 
Eillshannon put it, Lord Killshannon made an extremely hand- 
some setUemLt ok her. with his wife's entire consent/ "Any 
money," said Lady Killshannon, 'Hhat we can keep from the 
O'Briens of Enrol, should be kept ; " and so Mrs. O'Brien found 
herself rather handsomely off. She went to live in France, for 
what reason I am unable to understand. Perhaps to forget 
herself. 

The poor woman had seen her father mui-dered by the Irish, 
and then from another Irishman she had received the bitterest 
wrong which a woman can receive. She fled to France cursing 
the nation, and later on began cursing the English as heartily as 
ever she did the Irish. 

She had two great vices : savage, unthinking vindictiveness, 
and gambling. We have heard something of her vindictiveness 
already, but the habit of gambling was her only relaxation for 
many years. I do not mean for one instant that she ever 
demeaned herself by sitting down to a play-table at Ems, Wies- 
baden, Homburg, or saintly Aix-la-Chapelle. She gambled keenly 
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in stocks and shares. Granbj Dixon, who knows everybody's 
business except his own, says that at one time she was worth 
£80,000, and that at that time she was living au troisieme in the 
Rue Picpus, to be near her daughter in the convent. 

'<She was the woman, sir,*' said Granby to Lord Oakshott, 
** who wrote that article in the Revue ties Deux Universj on the 
influence of priests on women. Veuillot and About were both 
down on her like a thousand of bricks : Veuillot for her religion, 
About for her facts. As she had at that time, when we were all 
young, no religion, and knew no facts, she got the worst of it. 
Michelet had a turn at her, but she beat him/* 

Would you mind, Granby Dixon, telling the rest of Mrs. 
O'Brien's story to Lord Oakshott ? It would take a great load 
off my mind if you would. Granby Dixon is by far the best 
gossip in the world, and I know him. Lord Oakshott is said to 
be a poetical noodle ; of that I can say nothing, because I do not 
know him except as a common acquaintance. I should be inclined 
to say that he is by no means a noodle, and as for the accusation 
of poetry, I will allow, however unwillingly, that he is a third- 
class poet. 

We had much better listen to Granby Dixon than to your 
humble servant. I did not like that £4,700 over the election for 
Bournemouth, but Granby can*t tell a lie. So I think we had 
better let him tell the truth about Mrs. O'Brien to Oakshott, and 
leave the responsibility on his shoulders. Because, do you 
perceive, she might drop in to lunch with either of us, and I 
would sooner that she beat up Granby's quarters than mine. 

** In the first place, sir," says Granby Dixon, " the woman, 
although an extreme religionist, has no religion. The last, or 
possibly the last but three of her follies, was her taking to 
Spiritualism. In due course of business they raised a spirit 
called Ahamercoth, who shied the coal-scuttle out of the window. 
She confessed this to her priest, and the priest, being puzzled 
about the name of the fiend, and thinking that it sounded as 
though it came from the wrong side of the house, told her that 
she had committed mortal sin by raising a devil, if not the great 
old devil himself. She paid ten pounds, and went en retraitc for 
six weeks ; after which she declared herself bored, came out, and 
told the whole story to me. 

** The woman's head is wi'ong. I asked Monseigneur Drew 
about her. He is a very clever woman's priest, and knows 
hysteria when he sees it. He shook his head about her. ' I 
can't do anything with her,* said Monseigneur Drew. * I have 
seen cases like hers before, I will allow, but they were in prisons 
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and madhouses. I tell you fairly, Mr. Dixon, that I am afraid of 
her.* " 

Granby continued : ** The woman was utterly frightened and 
scared in her young womanhood. Her father was murdered 
before her eyes. Her husband was false to her, and she bore all 
that without going mad. In my opinion she is for too clever to 
go mad. 

" Well, she has been gambling these twenty years, with more 
or less success. I have no idea what the woman is worth at this 
moment, but it may be £100,000, or it may be sixpence. She 
sent into the House for me Micen years ago, and asked me into 
her brougham. As I always do what I am asked, I got in. 
Before we started she asked me if I had any money : I, suspecting 
chloroform, said that I had my cheque-book only. She said : 

* That will do. You will have to lend me fifty pounds, for my 
fool of a lawyer will not trust me, and I have not five pounds in 
the house. You will make four hundred pounds by this journey, 
you little man. Do you know that'Gargentrino has won a great 
battle, and that the Arcuela Loan is up to seventy-six ? ' I said, 

* Drive like blazes,* which order she gave to her coachman. We 
ran over a man and killed him ; the coachman was fined. At 
least we did 7wt kill him, now I come to remember, because we 
only knocked him on the pavement ; and the coachman was not 
fined either, because Mrs. O'Brien gave the man five pounds. 
The old girl was perfectly right, sir ; I lent her fifty pounds, and 
made four hundred. 

** I gave her the office about the Arizoba Polholyvirgin, and 
also about the Popocatapetl Sulphur, so what the deuce the 
woman is worth at this moment I can't say. I went out of these 
things with about a thousand pounds in my pocket ; she, a very 
strenuous and obstinate woman, would stay in. I judge that she 
sunk at least four thousand pounds in the crater of Popocatapetl 
for brimstone. She had quite enough of her own. 

** Women arc all fools at business ; they have not enough 
calculation to be anything else. I went in at Popocatapetl shares 
at once simply for this reason. I knew that there was brimstone 
there, because I had road Prescott ; and I knew that if they did 
not find brimstone there, we should (jct some brimstone from 
somewhere else, which would do quite as well in London. So I 
took shares. Brimstone was produced at the board in London, 
and shares went up. I sold out. Whether the brimstone came 
from Popocatapetl or not I am unable to say, and don't care ; I 
rather think not. You say that this is immoral, Oakshott : it is 
not more immoral than horse-racing. Don't be a fool. I don't 
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think that the brimstone came from anywhere else than Battersea ; 
therefore I had a commercial right to sell out. Is not that logic ? 

** Well, however, Mrs. O'Brien could not be induced to seU out 
at all. She told me that she believed that the brimstone had 
come from the works at Battersea, but still shares might go a 
little higher. There she was, your woman all over : she wanted 
to screw the last penny. In a week Popocatapetl was not worth 
a rush. She was in, and I was out. The woman was what all 
women are in business — a fool. 

" Well, she was a fool in a very different way — a very great 
fool. I always thought that she had no heart whatever. I found 
out my mistake." 

At this point the narrator is obliged to break off with Granby 
Dixon's narrative, and take it up farther on. If Mrs. O'Brien 
was dead we could tell the whole truth ; but then Mrs. O'Brien is 
not dead, and might wait on either of us to-morrow for a little 
conversation. The story goes (I of course don't believe a word of 
it) that Mrs. O'Brien, before she became Duchesse d'Avranches 
(which she never was), proposed marriage to Granby Dixon, 
offering to settle on him £8,000 of £100 shares in the Acapulco 
Railway (then at £11 10s.). Granby Dixon did not see his way 
to it. Let us resume his own narrative : he is a married man 
now : — 

** The most beautiful thing about her was her intense love for 
her daughter. Her daughter. Lady Oakshott, Arthur's wife, was 
the only being she ever loved in her life, save O'Brien, who so 
cruelly deceived her. Before I ever was connected ivith her in 
business I knew this, because she lived in the Rue Picpus, close 
to the convent, and I went to see her there. 

'* She was there to be near her daughter, she told me. The 
nuns had got up a little Mystery, and her daughter was going to 
act in it. GenUemen of good repute, who gave so much to St. 
Vincent and who were introduced by the mother of one of the 
young ladies, might go. I, Granby Dixon, make it a rule to go 
and see everything, so I went to sec that. 

^^ There was not much to see. In fact, it was near being rather 
a stupid affair. One whom I never name with my bat on, was 
supposed to have passed up into Jerusalem to his death. Two 
Marys, the Virgin and she of Bethesda (Mesdemoiselles Antoine 
Flor^que and Eugenie Cartel), passed over the stage looking for 
his footsteps. They could not act at all, Oakshott. They wore 
very beautiful, as most French girls are, but the Bavarians would 
have beaten them at acting. They did not feel their parts at aU, 
and I said so. 
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" These two Marys passed on. They were followed by a stolos 
of priests and choristers with banners. Then every light but one 
was turned down, and we awaited the last Mary, Mary Magdalene. 

** At last she came and all was hushed, save once or twice I 
heard a gasping sob among the audience. She was bare-armed, 
in a simple tunic. I never shall see such a sight again. First of 
all there was the transcendent beauty of the girl, and then there 
was her incomparable acting. The two good Marys had looked for 
the Saviour's feet ; the priests had passed on with music, not caring. 
This Mary Magdalene came slowly forward and felt for the sacred 
footsteps with her long, thin, white fingers. 

** Then she burst out suddenly and took us all by storm, sing- 
ing, in a magnificent soprano — 

' Dirige, dirige, Jesus, oro, 
Semper eequor, pcto, ploro.' 

So she went on with that hymn, and when she put her hands to 
her head and sang — 

* Date pancm vobis, vobis ; 
Date frustra panis nobis, nobis/ — 

I fairly put do\va my head and made a fool of myself. I did the 
most unlucky thing in my life. I said to Mrs. O'Brien, ' Your 
daughter is the finest actress in the whole world.' Well, I did not 
think much of what I had said at the time. She went on in the 
half darkness feeling for the footsteps. At last she lost them : she 
stretclied her white, bare arms abroad for one instant like a cross, 
and then she fell heavily, a heap of ruined beauty. 

** How those French can act I The other two Marys came in 
and stood over her, and Mdlle. Eugenie bent over her. The other 
two girls could not say their parts, but they could group. I have 
never seen anything more beautiful than that group of the three 
Marys. I wish that Moissonnier or Gerome had seen it. Two 
fools, with no notion of the situation, standing over the finest actress 
which the world has ever seen, sir, who lay with her head in the 
dust of abasement, and one arm stretched out along the floor to 
feel for the footstep which she believed was lost for ever ! 

** Well, Oakshott, Mrs. O'Brien's affairs did not go well that 
year. I had warned her about the Tehuantepec Loan, but she 
held on, and, as a matter of course, lost. Killshannon told me 
that she tried to borrow £700 from him, and that he did not see 
his way to it. She asked me for money that year, and I told her 
what was exactly the truth, that I had not got any to spare : I 
never have. However, three months after the Mystery at the 
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Picpus, that most unhappy lady, your cousin's wife, Lady Oakshott, 
was put on the stage by her own mother at the Vari^t^s, with a 
salary of twelve hundred francs a week. 

" That is the truth. I don't think that Lady Oakshott is a 
clever woman myself. I think that she is a magnificent actress, 
but I think she is a fool. You, being in love with her, think 
differently. What did she do to make her fortune ? She came 
on as Hermongilde ; she came to the footlights, spread out her 
hand, and said, * Les pas perdiis.* She saved the play, I allow, 
and it was a hard play to save ; but the woman is such an utter 
fool and such a splendid actress, that even Paris never found her 
out. I swear to you that Lady Oakshott does not know what she 
is talking about half the time she is acting. The last time I ever 
saw her play was at St. James's Street, and at the passage, * Non ! 
non I Floridon ! ' she put no emphasis on the second * non ! ' She 
is, however, a glorious creature, and a good creature, and, though 
not wise, she is the best mechanical actress in the whole world. 

'* You might have won her, Oakshott. You and that blackguard 
Arthur fell in love with her at the same time in Paris : we know 
all about that. I believe that she woidd have chosen you, for she 
is entirely incapable of really loving any man. Don't scowl, because 
that is not in argument. She might at this moment liave been the 
Countess if you had not exasperated her mother. 

" This article I cannot varnish. You and the old woman, though 
you get on very well at times, seem to act and re-act like vinegar 
upon nitre ; she hates you exactly like poison. If you had never 
quarrelled with her, things might have been very different, and you 
might have married the cleverest actress and the greatest goose in 
all Europe. She has actually submitted to your cousin Arthur ; 
she would have bullied you. 

" Arthur got the woman through her mother's influence. If I 
speak coarsely, I speak truly. Arthur spoke fairly to the old 
woman ; you never were civil to her. I am glad that it is as it is. 
Now I go on to another matter. 

" While Arthur was away you gave that woman protection. You 
need not speak ; I can say aU which you are going to say, and say 
it better than you can, for unless you are savage you cannot speak 
a hang. You made a fearful mistake there, Oakshott, and all the 
king's horses and all the king's men will not put your character or 
hers right. I know that you are perfectly innocent, because you 
have told me, but the world and your cousin Arthur do not believe 
it. You have made a very great fool of yourself. You must always 
remember tfuit Hie world will believe in anythvuj except innocence.** 

Lord Oakshott doubted that. 
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" Fudge I " said Granby Dixon. ** Now you are making yourself 
ridiculous about this boy. He is not your son (for you cannot lie). 
Why on earth do you make this fuss about the boy ? ** 

"He is his mother's son," said Lord Oakshott. 

"The Lord lighten thee," said Granby Dixon. **Have you 
made your will in the boy's favour ? " 

" Yes, and I got it witnessed at Comfrey's here." 

(This will was the " Thanatos and Mnemosyne " will, the will 
which Mrs. O'Brien desired to get.) 

" Go down to Oakshott to your boy," said Granby Dixon ; "I 
am sick of you. Or stay — can you get in a wax to-night ? " 

" Over what ? " said Oakshott. 

" Aldemey fortifications." 

** Who is speaking ? " 

"Lord Merthyr," said Granby. 

" I think that he will exasperate me sufficiently ; but I have no 
facts." 

*' Come away, and I'll give them to you. A row will do you 
good : then go home and eat bread-and-butter pudding with your 
boy." 

They were two hours over papers, and Lord Merthyr was wholly 
unconscious of what was hanging over his head. Lord Oakshott 
was perfectly ready for him on any point : but Lord Merthyr 
happened to hit him in a raw place, to Granby Dixon's intense 
delight. Lord Merthyr went on about the Aldemey fortifications, 
allowing their utility, but finding fault about their expense. Lord 
Merthyr said : ** These fortifications were begun by an enterprising 
Government, but have been carried on by a Government utterly 
deficient in the points of economy and of that feeling for national 
honour which is so necessary to us at the present time." Lord 
Merthyr had spoken very well up to this point, but after this most 
lamentable breakdown he fell an easy prey to Lord Oakshott. 
Lord Oakshott once distinguished himself, with what result wo 
shall see. I think that if Lord Oakshott had taken a vow at the 
shrine of the holy Januarius to write no poetry for ten years, and 
had kept it (which is quite another matter), he would have made 
a very good debater. 

Lord Balmerino saw him on his legs as soon as Lord Merthyr 
was down, and like a cunning old boy he sat still. Lord Merthyr 
had had the extreme stupidity to allude to the General Cornish 
Mining Company in his speech, and to say that he supposed that 
when tlie other party was in power, some arrangement would be 
come to similar to that of the now famous Company for which Lord 
Oakshott had paid every penny. 
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Lord Oakshott arose in his wrath, while Lord Babnerino sat and 
laughed. Lord Oakshott spoke very well and very clearly. He 
pointed out that the other party had begun the fortifications, and 
that during the few opportunities which the other party had had 
for getting a vote for them, they had demanded forty thousand 
pounds less than the objectionable party, so that not only were they 
responsible for the votes for the original proposition, but they were 
also responsible for starving them. It so happened that a noble 
lord who was in an under ofiice at this time, had lately gone entirely 
to what Mr. Mantalini calls '^ the dcmnition bow-wows." Lord 
Oakshott politely alluded to him (indirectly) in this language : — 

"Like some bankrupts who have degraded their order themselves, 
and humanity by their vices, who have swindled their sisters out 
of their marriage portions, their mothers out of their dowry ; who 
have left their paternal towers to crumble to the earth ; these men, 
who live in gambling-houses on the Continent, while the hare 
couches on the hearthstone where they warmed themselves in 
infancy — these, I say, my Lords, are the men who taunt us 
with want of patriotism." 

There was a general rage on the other side of the House. Lord 

said to Oakshott, ** You are in for it again, old fellow " ; 

and Oakshott said, " I suppose so, but I don*t care a wwkcd 

irorrf.** In point of fact. Lord Oakshott was in for it ; but he got 
out of it by flatly contradicting everybody, while Lord Balmerino 
sat and laughed at him. 

It was one of the turning-points in his life. He was called to 
order no less than four times in the gossiping debate which followed. 
Such a scene, said the Lord Chancellor, had never been witnessed 
in the House of Lords before. It ended by a solemn rebuke given 
by the Lord Chancellor to an infuriated Oakshott ; but meanwhile 
he had exhibited such powers of debate, and such rapid powers of 
reply, that a certain great lord from the Lower House went away 
and wrote him a letter. 

He behaved very badly indeed. Granby Dixon told him that he 
was ashamed to be seen speaking to him. The Prime Minister, 
however, conceived a very violent aflfection for him. You will see 
in the following chapter how it happened that Oakshott was not in 
office for many years, but was saved to us to write that beautiful 
poetry which we all admire so much. 

He followed Granby Dixon's advice. He went home to Comfrey's 
and went to bed. He was in a very excited state of mind, and 
once, waking up in the night, he thought of getting up, taking a 
hansom, and going down to the House of Lords to have some more 
of it. It was then, however, four o'clock in the morning, and so 
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he had to content himself by swearing that he would have another 
go at Merthyr, on some subject or another, the next night. He 
rose early, and found two letters on his breakfast table. I must 
be allowed a chapter for those two letters. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

LORD OAKSHOTT's FIASCO. 

" Dear Oakshott, — You showed such splendid powers of debate 
last night, that I am forced to ask you to join us. 

"Your temper is very bad, but that will improve under the 
responsibility of office. I like temper in a free lance, but when 
you are in office a genUeman Uke you will be sure to remember 
that exhibitions of temper compromise a man's colleagues ; and a 
man's colleagues are bound to back him up. 

** I do not know anything of your business capacities, but your 
name will now stand high for chivalrous honour. Will you come 
into harness as Under Secretary for the Colonies ; soon, I hope, 
to be moved higher up ? 

" P " 

That was the first letter. The second was — 

** My dear Lord Oakshott, — We have had no poetry in our 
Magazine from you for three months. I don't happen to admire 
your poetry as much as some do, but our people admire it very 
much. After your awfrd behaviour in the House of Lords last 
night I can expect nothing new, but surely you have something 
for me in your portfolio. Please send me something. 

" Very faithfully, 

"J P " 

Lord Oakshott was a most business-like man. He answered 
the two letters at once, and sent them off by the next post ; but he 
piU them in the wrong envelopes. So "J. P." got this letter : — 

** My dear Lord, — I have been hit rather heavily under the fifth 
rib, and at the same time I have had to pay away over a hundred 
thousand pounds. I don't see my way to office for a month or two* 

7 
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Pass me oyer this time, bat come to me next. I will work for yon 
like a horse. 

" Oakshott." 

<<J. P.*' set down Oakshott as a madman. Meanwhile the 
Prime Minbter went into his study to look at his letters before 
he went down to the House. 

There was one which he clutched at ; a great envelope with a 
large crest, and a sprawling '* Oakshott" written in the comer. 
« By Jove," said the Prime Minister, ''I have caught this boy. 
I will make a man of him. There are the makings of a Prime 
Minister in him. I dare say he will refuse this time, but I will 
get him another time. Stanley never spoke better than he did 
yesterday ; it reminded me of Disraeli and O'Gonnell. I wonder 
what he says." 

And the astounded Prime Minister read as follows, Lord Oak- 
shott's answer on the proposal of office : — 

'* My eyes are set on thine own eyes, darling 

Are thine eyes set on mine ? 
Over my head the chattering starling 

Sings in the bright sunshine. 
Tell me, sweetheart *' 

(It must be remembered that for at least a quarter of an hour 
the Prime Minister thought that this language was addressed to 
him.) 



•* art thou weary 

Of the wild world's strife ? 
Place thy head on my bosom, deary : 
Come and be my wife." 

I will go no further in this poem. The above is quite enough. 
Still, explanations are necessary. J. P. had written to Oakshott 
for poetry. Oakshott at once dived into his portfolio. He was a 
most methodical man ; he always docketed his poetry (he did the 
same with his will). He came across a poem which was docketed 

** Mine eyes are set,'* Ac. 

and he sent it oft to J. P. Now, the really pretty song, "Mine 
eyes are set on thine own eyes, darling," had not been written two 
months, but the balderdash which he intended to send to J. P., 
but by an accident actually sent to the Prime Minister, was a thing 
which he hud unitten at Eton when he was twelve years old. 
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But will yoQ contomplaie the position of the Prime Minister ? 
He met Granby Dixon in the tea-room that night. 

<< Dixon," he said, ''yon know Oakshott better than any one." 

<' I think 80," said Granby. 

"Is he mad?" 

'' He is pretty mad," said Granby ; *' not so mad as yon or I, 
yon know, but very mad. Not quite mad enough to get on : there 
is where he fails." 

" Dixon, will you move ? " 

** Yes, at an increased salary. What is it ? " 

" Under Secretary for the Colonies." 

«* Why did not you ask Oakshott ? " 

''He is such a lunatic. I did ask him, and he sent me a 
copy of verses, for which he ought to have been birched. I 
can't trust him." 

"I think you are making a mistake," said Granby; "he 
is a hundred times the man which I am. However, I am 
with you. I never put by* a good thing in my life. But do 
think twice about Oakshott. The man, with all his folly, is 
a man of genius, power, and go ; and we want such men. With 
the exception of yourself and one other, whom have we? I 
am a needy man, but, I think, an honest one. Think twice 
before you pass Oakshott over for a third-class man like me. 

D , at his best, was not bettor than Oakshott last night. 

O'Connol was never better. Think of what you are doing, 
and think how much we want our hands strengthened in the 
Upper House." 

The wise old Irishman looked down on Granby, and he said — 

"I can trust you, but I can't trust Oakshott. A man who 
is so little a man of business as to send me a copy of silly verses 
when he is asked to take a prominent place in the aflfairs of the 
greatest nation in the world, is not to be trusted. Yon are an 
honest man, Dixon, and have spoken well up for your friend 
against your own interest. Do you accept ? " 

"I should like to ask Mrs. Dixon whether I was behaving 
honourably by Oakshott." 

" I cannot wait lor Mrs. Dixon's decision. Yes or no ? " 

" Yes, then," said Granby. 

Grailby Dixon saw Oakshott that night, and told him every- 
thing. 

"I congratulate you," said Oakshott. "I don't think that I 
would have cared about office. I want to get away to my people 
and to that boy. What is this nonsense you tell me about my 
sending a poem to the Prime Minister ? " 
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'* You sent him a copy of verses by mistake, I suppose," said 
Granby. 

** I dare say. Well, that is just as well as it stands. I am 
out of political life at present. But, Granby, is it not much 
better for me to go back to my estate and my people? Did 
I not leave the devil's hoof in the House of Lords last night ? " 

" You certainly did." 

** Would it not be better for me to hold myself in reserve ? 
To make them feel that there is a man in the background who 
can come cranking in on them at any moment ; is that, I say, 
not better than fribbling one's self away in endless explanations 
as G does ? " 

" You will be forgotten." 

" Why not ? I shall have all the more power when I force 
them to remember me." 

** You will lose your powers of debate." 

"Fudge, dear Granby. I will fight my farmers over their 
treatment of the labourers. That will keep me in a good form. 
For what is debate, after all? It is only the argument which 
sense brings against stupidity, or stupidity against sense. I 
assure you, Granby, that you can find no better training for 
debate than at a market dinner. It is very like the House of 
Commons with all Liberals excluded. No ; I shall go down to 
my people : my heart is with them, and I do not see why my 
body should not be there. Granby." 

** Yes, you lunatic." 

** Before you married Mrs. Granby, did you ever feel a wild 
mad hunger in the heart ? " 

" Yes," said Granby. 

** All gone now," said Oakshott. 

** No, worse than ever. That pericardial anxiety of which 
you speak is worse than ever. It has doubled itself. I 
was a single man once, now I am a double man : two lives, do 
you sec ? " 

** What should you do if Mrs. Granby were to die ? " 

Granby looked very steadily at him, and then he made the 
motion of putting a pistol to his head. " I could not do without 
her now," he said. 

** And yet you have no children," said Oakshott. 

"No," said Granby. "And when a man or a woman casts 
out with his wife or her husband on that account, set down that 
man or that woman as a humbug. The most afiectionate couples 
I have ever seen were childless couples." 

" Can they take my boy from me, Granby ? " 
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" Of course they can if you make it worth their while. Do 
you know, Oakshott, that you are behaving very foolishly ? " 

" I have long known it.** 

" Why the deuce could you not have fallen in love with some 
other woman ? ** 

** Don't know I why did you fall in love with Mrs. Granby ? ** 

** Well, you might have taken up with some other boy, at all 
events." 

** No other boy would have had her eyes.** 

" Well, as you are politically dead for some years now, and as 
I have got your place, I will tell you something. I will give 
you a piece of good advice. Go down to Oakshott and marry 
your dairymaid. You will get into trouble, or get her into 
trouble, if you do not.** 

The accumulated stupidities of Lord Oakshott rendered it 
necessary that he should retire from public life. The next night 
in the House of Lords, Lord Barum regretted that he did not see 
his noble friend Lord Oakshott in his place. Lord Barum, a 
'' Rupert of debate,'* went on to say what he would have done 
with his noble friend if he had found him in his place. Granby 
Dixon says that although he is not a rich man ho would havo 
given one hundred pounds to have Oakshott at his throat. 

Oakshott was quietly sleeping at Henley-on-Thames while the 
infuriated Barum was denouncing him. He read of all in the 
Times in the morning, but he said, ** What does it matter ? ** 
and ho told his groom not to bring out the horses, and then 
he wrote his celebrated Ode to Park Place, which begins — 

•* Three tall pine -stems aloft on the down ; 
Three white chalk cliffs over the town ; 
Three tall cedars, black and dark ; 
Three young bathers naked and stark " 

Every admirer of his knows this poem. There is no need to 
quote it further. There are certainly no cedars close to the house 
at Park Place, and the bathing-place is a quarter of a mile from 
the town. Yet his admirers think it a very beautiful poem. For 
my part, I think that the end is oven more beautiful than the 
beginning, but there is no accoimting for tastes. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

WHIPPLE AKD CLABKE MAKE AN ATTEMPT TO PUT THINOS lUOHT 

Oax8hott*8 liiSe for a short iime after this was yery pleasant. 
Of eoorse he would tell anybody who would listen to him, that 
his life was overshadowed by a great sorrow ; and indeed, one 
night in his tower he discussed with young Horsley, the poet 
of these parts, the best means of committing suicide. The 
butler looked at the whisky decanter the next morning, and 
understood why he found young Horsley asleep on ihe library 
sola. He also understood why young Horsley insisted that ihe 
library was his bedroom, and insisted on that tiieory until the 
contrary one was made clear to him by palpable {acta. Then 
young Horsley told the butler that any one would have thought 
he had been drunk the night before ; and the butler thought that 
such a supposition was by no means improbable. 

With his fishermen and his fanners Oakshott got on very well, 
and though he chose to belieye himself miserable, he was intensely 
happy. In one of his innumerable wanderings he met a young 
dairymaid, a Tery pretty girl, without her shoes and stockings on. 
He first of all fell in love with her : then he went home and 
wrote a poem about her : — 

" Thy feet are set amidst the grass, 
With lilies round them blowing ; 
And as I lie and see thee pass, 
I watch them coming— going. 

" To kiss thy feet were Paradise ; 
To kiss thy lips were heaven : 
No girl can match my own dear love 
In Dorset or in Devon." 

I have not reprinted the rest of this poem. 

Things were rather dangerous with him at this time. He 
debated with himself whether or no ho should ask this girl 
(whom he had only seen but once and never spoken to) if she 
would marry him. On finding, however, from Mrs. Prout, his 
housekeeper, that the young woman's banns had been read 
twice in church, and that she was going to be married to a young 
butcher on the following Monday, he wisely stopped short at the 
poem. 

He led possibly a foolish, but most certainly not an unhappy, 
or indeed useless life. When all is said and done, eighteen 
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thoasand acres is quite enough for one man to manage. He pat 
his heart entirely into his work, and he did splendidly. Once in 
the year, at Christmas-time, he hloomed into hospitality, and 
had in the comity, and all the coimty*s daughters (who knew 
nothing whatever about ** Thy feet are set amidst the grass, with 
lilies round them blowing '*). The county, although universally 
voting him a lunatic, were very civil to him. One great orb had 
not yet been hurled into space, and that orb was the Countess of 
Oakshott. The Americans say that every young American 
woman is proud because she might be the mother of a future 
President. Every young lady in Dorsetshire felt that she might 
be in her own person the future Countess of Oakshott, with six or 
seven times the income of the President, and every chance of her 
husband ending his life as Prime Minister of Great Britain and 
Ireland, if he only got a good wife. Everybody was extremely 
civil to nim. 

But the children were a puzzle to them. Dickie they under- 
stood, or thought they did. Dickie was the reputed son of 
Sir Arthur, but there was a very dark story about that. The 
truth was obvious : the boy was Oakshott* s son ; no man ever 
showed such open tenderness for a child who was not his son — 
that difficulty could be got over quite easily. But who, again, 
was the little girl Dixie, who came down to dessert with the 
little boy ? Who was she ? Mrs. Prout*s niece, forsooth ! 
Quite so. 

In fact, our good Oakshott got what you might call a 
patriarchal character in the county. They did not mind it a 
bit, but they looked on him in the light of a patriarch. Still, 
Dixie was a puzzle to them. It was evident that Dickie was 
Ishmacl, but tiiere was no Biblical parallel for Dixie. 

Now let the truth be told. I never made out, and Granby 
Dixon never made out, who this pretty little girl Dixie was. Granby 
Dixon says she is exactly like Oakshott, which is not true. 
Mrs. Prout says she is her niece ; if so, Mrs. Prout must have 
had a sister about forty years younger than herself, which is barely 
probable. The county have made it out that she is Lord 
Oakshott's daughter. I am inclined to disbelieve that. Then 
some say that she is Sir Arthur's daughter ; the story I am 
telling will entirely disprove that. 

I think that you will find the real truth to be this. The child 
was some distant relation of Mrs. Prout*s. Oakshott wanted 
children about the place, and ho told Mrs. Prout, his mother 
confessor, so. She, I conceive, killed two birds with one stone. 
Something had happened in a distant branch of the Prout flEunily 
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which had no basinoss to be in the world at all. The mother of 
the child so far regarded the respectability of the Prout family 
as to die ten months after the child was bom, at the age of 
nineteen. Nothing was said about the matter, save that Mrs. 
Prout told two or three friends that the girl had done her duty 
by her family, and that she forgave her, but that if my lord ever 
discovered the truth, he would assuredly kill and slaughter the 
father of the child. 

The child was five years old when she came to Oakshott, 
just before the arrival of Dickie. Lord Oakshott, rambling 
through the library, heard a noise which he at first mistook 
for the cooing of the innumerable pigeons outside, but, coming 
to the hearthrug, he found a beautiful little girl lying on her 
stomach and looking at the pictures in a nearly priceless missal 
of his which she had extracted from the shelves by means of the 
ladder. 

** And who are you, little flower ? '* he said. 

'* Dixie Prout,'' said the little girl, rising and putting the book 
under her arm. Then the child made him a little curtsey and 
added, ** I know who you are." 

" Who am I, then ? " 

** Lord Oakshott, because you look so kind. I want you to 
give me this book, and I want you to take me to see the trout in 
the ponds. 

** I will give you a prettier book than that," said Lord Oak- 
shott ; ** but now we will come and sec the trout." 

80 Oakshott took to the child ; and that is all that is supposed 
to be known about the matter, oflicially, at Oakshott. The 
grooms know perfectly well that the child was the daughter of a 
gentleman in Devonshire, but Lord Oakshott neither knows nor 
cares ; he has his Dixie, and that is all he cares about. 

Dickie and Dixie made most excellent friends of one another, 
and Oakshott thought that the very least he could do was to 
attend to their education. He thought three days, and then 
he did what he always did in a difficulty — he wrote to Louis 
Brogden : — 

** I want the best tutor and the best governess out of London. 
I have here two young souls, and I want to see into what I can 
shape them." 

Young Brogden WTotc : — 

"I will get you tlio best tutor and the best governess in 
London. I feel strongly on the point, for you say you have 
two young souls and wish to shape them. Without experienced 
assistance you will make both of them as great fools as yourself. 
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** You have simply ruined every thing by this pawkish nonsense. 
Yon might have died Prime Minister. 

" Pay in to ns £4,000. Yonr creditors are pressing nnder the 
impression that you are in Queer Street. Why on earth can't 
you come back and show ? '* 

Oakshott laughed very much at this letter. In a very few 
days he got a second letter from young Brogden : — 

**I have found you a perfect jewel of a governess. She was 
nursery governess at the Duke of Ballyroundtower's. Since 
then she has been teaching mathematics. Her father was Arch- 
deacon Clark, and she is a dragon at mathematics, and will 
undertake to make astronomy plain to the meanest capacity. 
But, to stop joking, the Secretary at the College of Preceptors 
says that we have snapped up the cleverest woman in England 
dirt cheap — £150 a year ; but she has been overworking herself, 
and she wants rest. Don't argue about mathematics with her, or 
she will give you x + y^^ in the eye.** 

** Well,*' said Oakshott :" so I am to have a horse's god- 
mother quartered on me for ten years. I don*t care. I have 
given up caring. When she begins her hanged mathematics, I 
shall go up to the tower and write verses. I wish that Brogden 
had found some one else. I know the woman exactly : with a 
nose like a horse, and spectacles like turnip-lanterns. I really 
think with Horsley that suicide is the best remedy." 

But he did not do that. Being in a terrible fright himself, 
he determined, like a real old feudal master as he was, that his 
servants should share not only his joys, but his terrors ; not only 
his hopes, but his fears. He frightened them all out of their wits 
by telling them (through the butler, who was called '' Seneschal** 
at Oakshott) that a lady of high position and attainments was 
coming down to superintend the education of Miss Prout, who was 
the adopted heiress of Oakshott. She was, he said, to be treated 
as the lady of the house in every way. 

There were two — nay, let us say three — facts in what the 
butler told Mrs. Prout which demanded an inmiediate explana- 
tion from Oakshott. She knew when he was alone, far from all 
hope of assistance, and she went into the tower to him at half-past 
eleven. She laid her housekeeping keys on the table before him ; 
she put down her housekeeping books, and gave him warning that 
day month. 

Lord Oakshott, who was by no moans deficient in resources, 
immediately took the books and the keys and put them on the 
top of the fire. Mrs. Prout shrieked and tried to get at them, 
but the more she cried out, the firmer he held her wrists and 
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kissed her. When she was exhausted she sat down, and begged 
him to pick the keys out of the fire with the tongs. Oakshott, 
looking on this as the captain of a man-of-war looks on the 
hauHng down of a flag— as the sign of victory, in fact— picked 
her keys out. She clutched at them and burnt her fingers 
severely, but she stuck to them like an Englishwoman. 

<' I want to ask three questions," she said ; ** and the first is. Is 
she respectable ? " 

" If any one heard you ask that, you old fool,*' said Oakshott, 
** we should be in the Court of Common Pleas for libel. She is as 
high a lady as any in the land." 

** Is she to be put over me in the housekeeping ? " 

" She has nothing to do with it, Prout ; how very silly you are. 
You must keep house, and keep it well too." 

<' Is it true, as you have told the butler, that you are going to 
adopt Dixie ? " 

<' It is certainly true, Mrs. Prout. Do you think that I would 
send to London for a governess for her at this fearful expense ? 
Now, give me a kiss and go, my old girl, and don't be a fool again." 

** ^, but if you were to marry the woman that is coming 1 " 
said Mrs. Prout. 

" Heaven save the women, what fools they are I " said Oak- 
shott. ** Am I in the least degree likely to marry an old frump 
in spectacles who teaches mathematics ? " 

This appeased Mrs. Prout, and so, when the new governess 
arrived at the Castle the next evening, all was in readiness for her. 
She was to dine Ute-a-tHe with Lord Oakshott, and he rather 
thought, in consideration of the tremendous intellectual powers of 
Miss Clark, that he would make the best of himself and do homage 
to her. He put on his Star and Riband of the Bath, and stood 
waiting by the library fire. 

A sound on the gravel told him that the awful woman had come. 
She was not very long dressing ; ** strong-minded women never 
are," he said to himself. The door was thrown open, and Miss 
Clark came towards him under the lights, almost the most beau- 
tiful young lady he had ever seen. One fault in her face — it was 
a little too square ; perfectly dressed, with the air and carriage of 
a refined young lady. 

He growled to himself, " This is too bad of Brogdcn ; " but 
he said to her — 

** I am delighted to make your acquaintance, Miss Clark." 

** Well, as to that, my lord," she said, turning her beautiful 
bright intelligent face on his, *' some say yes, and some say no. 
We shall get on very well, because t like your poetry, and I will 
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not bore yon with my mathomatics. For the girl yon have me ; 
for the boy yon have Mr. Whipple. Mr. Whipple is not yet 
arrived." 

Lord Oakshott then and there fell in love for abont the fiftieth 
time in his life, though he never was in love with any woman save 
one. It is not quite true, however, to say that Oakshott fell in 
love — he never was out of it. He entertained Miss Clark at 
dinner, and the butler wanted her to have some of his Chablis. 
She said " No," and added, to Lord Oakshott, << stimulants are 
the greatest blessing in the world when you want them. I don*t 
happen to want any now ; this air of yours is as good as wine. 
Now, my lord, as I have finished my dinner, I will go to the 
children and begin my charge." 

It was now nine o'clock, and she departed, Oakshott holding 
the door open for her. Immediately after the post came in with 
a letter from Brogden : — 

<' Dear Oakshott, — I sent Miss Clark down without appealing 
to you. Miss Clark is so very well known that I wonder at her 
coming for that salary. With regard to the tutor, Mr. Whipple, 
you should never have hesitated. He is, however, coming, and I 
could tell you why. 

<* He will bo with you to-morrow morning, third class. If I 
were a Fellow of All Saints, I would travel first. Ho is an ex- 
ceedingly proud man, you know ; and were I not behind the 
scenes, I could not have got him for you at all. I never served 
any man as well as I have you. You have only repaid me by a 
seat in Parliament. OaksJwtt, I am going to ask more of yon. 
But I never kiss and tell. Whipple likes riding ; take a led 
horse over to the station for him. 

" L. Brogden." 

*' I am like Issachar," said Lord Oakshott : " I am always 
stooping between two burdens. I want to do my duty and please 
every one. And the worst of it is that I am not a strong ass. I 
don't believe Issachar was. I'll do what Brogden asks me — I 
don't know what it is, but I'll do it. I can't commit burglary for 
him ; I should die of fright." 

However, the terrible tutor, this Fellow of All Saints, was due 
at ten, and so poor submissive Lord Oakshott had four horses out 
by nine : two for him and his groom, and two for the Fellow of 
All Saints and his groom. Of course they were late at the station 
(Lord Oakshott always was). The tutor had been waiting a 
quarter of an hour. 
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Lord Ookshoti went np to him at once, but he had not time to 
speak. Mr. Whipple said — 

" Lord Oakshott, I believe ? *' 

Oakshott said " Yes." 

" I thought that you or some of your people would have been 
here before. I have been kept waiting for a quarter of an hour.** 

Lord Oakshott answered, " Let me look at you.'* 

Whipple set his face. It was a perfectly beardless face, but, as 
Oakshott saw at once, a very good one. He was very ugly, 
whereas Oakshott was very handsome. Oakshott looked at him, 
or rather down on him, for a few seconds, and then said — 

''Take ofif those ridiculous spectacles, and let me look at your 
eyes.** 

Whipple did so, and Oakshott saw the grand magnificent smile, 
which some of us know so well, come mantling over his face. 
Whipple spoke first. 

" Oakshott,*' he said, " you will do." 

" And I think that you will do also," said Oakshott. " Come, 
mount your horse and hold your tongue." 

** A thing I never did in my life," said Whipple. 

" Why have you come to m^ / " said Oakshott. 

** In order to be in the same house with Miss Clark," said Mr. 
Whipple, promptly. "If you don't know that, it is Brogdcn's 
fault. I am engaged to be married to her." 

" But why don't you do so ? " 

" Because I have no money." 

" You have your fellowship." 

" Which drops when I marry." 

" I see,** said Lord Oakshott. " Do you know that I have been 
in love with Miss Clark for twenty-four hours, and that now I 
must get out again the best way I can." 

" Everybody always is in love with Miss Clark," said Mr. 
Whipple, ** but she is never in love with any one but myself. I 
want to know " 

"What?" said Oakshott. 

" I want to know about my cub. Is he good ? " 

" How can you tell with a child ? " said Oakshott. 

" I want to tell you that I can't raise my hand on a child or 
beat it," said Whipple. 

" You are wrong there," said Oakshott. 

"I know, but I can't do it." 

" Then don't. I cannot either ; but I am an ass." 

" Not such an ass as you show yourself in your poetry," said 
Whipple. 
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" What jolly rows you and I will have up in the tower," said 
Oakshott. 

** What do you do there ? " said Whipple. 

" Write poetry, and keep a light burning." 

** I have heard something of this rubbish. Don't plague me 
with it, like a good soul, as every one knows you are. To change 
the subject : The man who owns this land ought to be hanged at 
his own door, as a warning." 

" I own this land," said Oakshott. 

" Then you ought to be hanged at your own door for a warning. 
Come into this cottage : it is one of yours." 

*^ Come into this one," said Oakshott, turning his horse's head 
up a lane. ** Why, you very stupid man, I have been extinguishing 
these very foul brutahties to which you extremists object. Do you 
know one result which I have arrived at by building new and 
well-ventilated cottages, like this one before you, in contrast with 
the fever-hole in the hollow below ? " 

" No," said Whipple. 

** I'll tell you, then. The children may or may not grow up so 
healthy, though I cannot eliminate scarlet-fever on clay ; but 
the old folks in these new-ventilated cottages go ofif like rotten 
sheep. You must keep old folks warm if you want to keep them 
alive." 

At this point a groom came swiftly up to Oakshott with a note. 
Oakshott read it. ** Whipple," he said, " go on with my groom. 
Here is a note from a dying man, and I must go. Go to your 
charge." 

** Has your dying man done a good day's work ? " said 
Whipple. 

*^ Ah, God only knows what a good day's work he has 
done." 

^* Then let him die. What higher honour could come to 
him ? Let me come with you, and see the grandest spectacle 
in the world, a labourer going wearied home to take his 
wages. 

" ' Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor furious winter's rages ; 
Now thy loDg day's work is done, 
Home thoa goest to take thy wages.' 

Who is the man that is going to heaven ? " 

** Our Rector." 

** Let mo come with you," said Mr. Whipple. "To me there 
is something splendid in seeing a good soul pass from earth to 
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heayen. Oakshott, it does every man good to see another man 
die." 

** In war it bmtalises," said Oakshott. 

"Do not believe it," said Whipple. "No men are more 
reverent than sailors, who live amidst death." 

Oakshott and Whipple drew up before the Rectory, and handed 
their horses to the grooms. One of the grooms asked if the 
Rector was ill : Lord Oakshott told him he was dying. The boy 
burst into tears, and Mr. Whipple pointed his finger at him, and 
said to Oakshott, " That is the thing you Whigs wish to destroy, 
and when you have destroyed it, may God help you, for man 
cannot." 

The Rector was very bad indeed. Whipple took possession of 
the room, and put Lord Oakshott on one side. He asked the 
nurse a question, but the nurse could not answer it. He then 
fetched the housekeeper, who knew where the sacred vessels were, 
and all was done. 

The Rector's last word's were, " Take care of these sheep " ; 
and Oakshott said, " I will, by heaven 1 " 

They got on their horses again, and trotted away homewards. 

" He will be dead before morning," said Whipple. 

" Next tide," said Oakshott. 

" Do you believe such rubbish as that ? " said Whipple. 
" The man will go when God calls him." 

" He has been going for a long time," said Oakshott ; " and I 
have got a successor for him." 

" That is the worst of patronage," said Whipple. " I don't 
say that it has not worked well on the whole. But take an 
extreme case. I know nothing about the agricultural labourer, 
and yet, if I flattered you and fawned on you for a year or two, 
you (not a very wise man) might put me in,** 

" That is exactly what I am going to do," said Oakshott. 

" You are mad. I know nothing about the matter." 

" I can instruct you." 

" Listruct me possibly in some nonsensical sentimental folly, 
but influence me — ^nover." 

" Nonsense," said Oakshott. " £800 a year and Miss Clark : 
and, moreover, £200 a year for looking after my cousin's boy. 
Who is a sentimental fool now ? " 

" But you know nothing of me." 

" I have my pocket full of testimonials to your character," said 
Oakshott. " I have only read one, from the Archbishop." 

" I have done nothing but quarrel with you since I met you," 
said Whipple. 
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** We will continue the quarrel up in the tower," said Lord 
Oakshott. '* I like a man who pitches into me." 

" Lord Oakshott, you are very mad." 

'< I know ; that is what the I^me Minister says. The Rector 
must go. When he goes, you move down here and marry Miss 
Clark. Lord, manl there is more real work to be done here 
than there is at Westminster. I have been in love with Miss 
Clark for a day, but I desire Miss Clark to continue her 
engagement with Dixie, and I expect you to continue yours with 
Dickie." 

Whipple, when he got to his bed that night, wondered whether 
or not he had taken a situation in Bedlam. At the end of his 
cogitations, before he went to sleep, he came to the conclusion 
that he had done nothing of the kind, but that Lord Oakshott 
was the most sensible fellow he had ever met. For 8004-200 
+ 150 = 1,150. And one could almost live in a ruined Paris 
on that, though, if one were married, things might be different. 
Such an income, however, was enough to tame even the savage 
Whipple into matrimony. As for taming his tongue, that un- 
ruly member of Whipple's will never be tamed. He " gives 
it" to Oakshott just as badly now as he did the first day he 
ever met him. The only person who can in the least degree do 
anything with him is his wife, and she cannot do much, for she 
is afraid of him. The only person in the Oakshott household 
who has utterly beaten the whole lot of them is Dixie. She is 
Crown Prince of Prussia, Crown Prince of Saxony, Frederick 
Charles, and Yon der Tann all in one. I don't happen to be 
afraid of her, because I sit and laugh at her. The odd thing is, 
that Dixie does not hate me for doing so. 

Brogden wrote to Oakshott when Whipple was appointed to the 
living, almost civilly. He said that he was going to ask for it for 
Whipple, but that Oakshott had anticipated it. 

Mr. Whipple married Miss Clark three weeks after he got the 
living, and moved to the Rectory. Brogden protested strongly, 
but Oakshott said that Mrs. Whipple was far too pretty to remain 
in the house with him, and that he was glad she was gone for the 
sake of his peace of mind. He then paid great attention to a 
fisherman's daughter, and in fact wrote five poems about her 
("Marie," " EHze," "White-foot," "Tangle-hair," and, the 
most beautiful of all, " Thine eyes are like the summer's sea "), 
but the young woman would not have a word to say to him, and 
married a common sailor, who went away leaving her in the 
family- way, and was drowned off Cape Horn. 

Granby Dixon, walking with Lord Oakshott, once saw her. 
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** Gnnby/* said Oakshott, " that young woman might hare been 
Lady Oakshott had she given me the slightest encourage- 
ment ? " 

" And she gave yon none ? '* said Granby. 

'' No, she married a common sailor.'* 

'' What a sensible young woman/' said Granby. 

** Now she is going to marry another," said Oakshott. 

"Better and better," said Granby. "I wonder if you will 
erer get any one to marry you. I wouldn't, I know that. — I say, 
Oakshott " 

" Well." 

** Brogden was too clever by half over that Whipple-Clark 
business. The present position of affairs is absolutely mon- 
strous." 

" I do not see why." 

** Well, look here : you are paying two people for consecutive 
time, and they are not giving it to you." 

" They give me eight hours a day with the two children," said 
Oakshott. " They could do no more if they lived in the 
house." 

** Nonsense," said Granby. " The fact of the matter is that 
they are four hours each at the Rectory, and after that they are 
no better treated than young savages, except in the fact that 
young savages, as a rule, are not under the protection of a noodle 
like you, to make them ill with cake. At what time were the 
children home last night ? " 

** WeU, they lost their way." 

** That is no answer to my question," said Granby Dixon. 

** Well, I am afraid that they were not home till nearly ten." 

**You are afraid they were not. What do you mean by 
that ? " 

** That is more /agon de parley,*' 

"Hang/fl^ow de parler ; you know that they were not home 
tiU ten." 

** Well, I do know it, Granby." 

** Then why do you not say so ? " 

" Don't buUy," said Oakshott. 

" I won't, old man, but you do exasperate me at times. Have 
you heard anything of Mother O'Brien lately ? " 

**No." 

** Mind me, Oakshott," said Granby, sharply. " That woman 
will strike sudden, and strike hard. And she is going to strike." 

'* But she can have no case against me. I made her shares 
right for her out of my own pocket." 
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" Oakshott,'* said Granby, "you arc one of the most talented 
men I know, but one thing you arc utterly ignorant about, and 
that is women. You fall in love with about sixteen women in a 
year, but you know no more about them than a boy of fourteen. 
Innocent and just yourself, you fancy that every innocent woman 
is just also. I tell you that women have not the rules towards 
men that men have towards one another, and I tell you that an angry 
woman knows no law. She has no more pity than a wild beast." 

** But," said Lord Oakshott, ** I have been always so gentle and 
so pure among women. I have been chaffed about my behaviour 
to women at my club." 

** That does not matter," said Granby. " Mrs. O'Brien, the 
soi-disant Duchess d'Avranches, believes that you have misguided 
her daughter. I'll tell you the plain state of the case. I was at 
the restaurant in Regent Street last week, the Burlington — the 
only place, by-the-by, in London where ladies and gentleman can 
sit in the same room at their meals. The Duchess was there, and 
she came suddenly to my table, and she said in French, * Tell 
your dear friend Oakshott that the hammer is over his head, and 
will fidl when I please. It will fall soon.' " 

" But the woman can do nothing," said Oakshott. 

** An angry woman can do anything," said Granby. " Where 
does Dickie sleep ? " 

** I think he is sleeping with Mrs. Prout." 

** Why don't you take him to your own bed, and see him into 
it at eight o'clock evciy night? " 

** Oh, hang it," said Oakshott. ** I am devoted to Dickie, but 
I don't think I could go the length of having the dear little beggar 
in bed with me." 

** Don't say that I did not warn you," said Granby. 

** I will certainly do nothing of the kind," said Oakshott. 

That night Dickie came homo and set to work at his lessons. 
He had been three hours coming from the Rectory to the Castle, 
a distance of 500 yards. He gave up his lessons and went to bed. 
He did not seem to have been asleep long when he was waked by 
a light on his eyes. Two strong hands were put round him, and 
he foimd himself in Lord Oakshott's arms. 

"Is it a fire, my lord?" 

" No, but I am cold in my bed, and I want you to warm me." 

They lay together that one night, and the next day came the 
catastrophe of the white primroses." 

For Mrs. O'Brien was very like Napoleon I. ; she struck first, 
and then talked about it afterwards : whereas. Napoleon III. and 
Gambetta talk about it first, and then fail in striking. 

8 
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She utterly believed that Dickie was Oakshott's boy. She 
utterly believed that Oakshott had misguided her daughter. And 
so to stab Oakshott she determined to destroy a soul ; which soul 
was in the body of her own daughter's son. 

Well did Granby Dixon say, ** You do not know of what an 
angry woman is capable." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

TUE ADVENTURE OF THE WHITE PBIMBOSES. 

It was an absolutely forbidden thing, and therefore most delight- 
ful. Eve would never have eaten the apple had she not been 
forbidden ; and Adam would never have touched it if she had not 
persuaded him. Dixie wanted the white primroses, and she got 
Dickie to get her some of them. What became of Dickie for his 
sin we shall know hereafter. As for what has become of Adam's 
posterity for his sin, is a matter which we shall never know. We 
can only say that we are suffering still. 

Dixie, like Eve, knew of the apple, that is to say, of the white 
primroses ; she therefore egged on Adam, represented by Dickie, 
to go and get her some of them. She did not want them particu- 
larly, any more than Eve wanted the apple, but she thought that 
she might get Dickie into mischief, which would create variety, 
and so she gave him much the same advice as Parttet gave Chan- 
ticleer in the Canterbury Pilgrims ; that is, to make an ass of 
himself, and come and tell her how he felt afterwards. That is 
what Eve did to Adam. I have known the thing done since on 
many occaHions, but now the woman always swears that the man 
did not make an ass of himKolf in the way she directed, but in a 
low and foolish manner peculiar to the male sex. 

Dixie, however, yfimUul the white primroses, and they only grew 
in one place — at Mrirley Moat, liord Oakshott had expressly 
forbidden him U) go tlwire. ile would let the boy go to sea or 
cliff, but he forbade him that one ])Iace ; so the boy Dickie made 
a purpose to go there. Itiml Oakshott would put him on horses, 
would let him swim with the servants, would do everything he 
could to make a niiui of hirri, but ho had a sentimental feeling 
about Morley Moat, and forhiulo it to the boy. 

At one time there huiJ h<;eti a Orange there, an appanage of the 
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unmarried sisters of the Oakshott family for a long time. The 
story about its ruin was a very sad and temble one. Lady Flo- 
rence Oakshott, in 1745| was notoriously for the Stuarts. She went 
to France and crossed to Scotland. No one knows what followed ; 
it is totally impossible to say. The story is too wild and dark for 
human imagination, but it runs among the peasantry like this. 
She was in sole possession of Morley Grange, and after matters 
were settled at Carlisle she came back to Morley Grange, and 
stayed three weeks ; after which she left, and was never heard of 
again. The peasants say that shortly after her departure the 
dead body of a new-bom child, with the decapitated head of a 
young man with a long black beard tied round its neck, was found 
in the moat. For my own part, I do not believe the story at all, 
because I do not see how you could tie a man*s head round a baby's 
neck ; and, moreover, Mrs. Front's account of the matter is in the 
last degree vague, though she believes the story ; and, indeed, I 
believe that Lord Oakshott has persuaded himself of it now, in 
fact ever since he wrote his poem — 

*' In this darkness of death, 

Iq this terror of pain, 
I must draw one more breath 

'Till I ken thee again. 
Thy head high on rampart, 

My soul deep in hell, 
I will climb up and ken thee. 

The winds will not tell." 

This is one of the passages in Lord Oakshott's poems to which 
I object from its entire improbability. He presupposes the possi- 
bility of a young woman, far gone in the family-way, swarming up 
a pole above the gate of Carlisle, taking her lover's head from the 
top of it, and going off successfully. Granby Dixon urges that 
such an incident is extremely unlikely. Granby urges that pro- 
bability should be insisted on by the critics. Gh'anby admires Lord 
Oakshott's poem immensely, as he does Keats' ** Pot of Basil," 
but he thiiUcs them both very improbable. In Lord Oakshott's 
poem. Lady Florence drowns her baby in the moat by tying its 
father's head round its neck. How this could be done without 
putting the father's head in a cabbage-net, Granby cannot see ; 
and Oakshott says not one word of the cabbage-net. Oakshott 
says — 

** A band round the father's throat, 
A band round the infant's chin ; 
Away in the night to the moat, 
And toss them lightly in. 
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*' The lilies will rock and toss 
Under the wind-driven rack, 
Beneath the sedges and moss, 
And I will come lightly back/' 

When Granby Dixon was getting Lord Oakshott*s poems 
through the press for him, he found that this last line had been 
originally written — 

" And the ducks will waddle and quack." 

It is a small matter, but posterity, particularly in America, is 
very particular to have every detail about great literary geniuses 
like Lord Oakshott ; so Granby has betrayed his confidence. I 
only say that he nails his colours to the mast in saying that Lady 
Florence could not have fastened the dead Stuartist*s head round 
the baby's neck without some arrangement similar to a cabbage- 
net. It stands to reason. 

Lord Oakshott chose to believe in bis poem, however, and he is 
not the first man who has done so, neither will he be the last. So 
Dickie was forbidden to go to the moat. 

The moat was a very beautiful place. There are at least two 
moats similar to Morley Moat, one at Cheshunt in Hertfordshire, 
and one at Shortgrove in Essex. Moated granges like Shortgrovc, 
Cheshunt, and Morley, generally lie far away from great high- 
roads. These moats were made four square, round much older 
buildings, for the sake of protection, by the second-class gentry. 
As life became more secure, a grange, almost always of Tudor or 
early Stuart architecture, grew out of the older building by its 
destruction. I think I could prove this in one instance, at all 
events, by pointing out random cut stones from a probably 
Norman keep, worked in with brick, certainly not later than James 
I. However, that is a matter which need not be discussed. The 
eldest unmarried lady of the Otikshott family always lived at 
Morley Grange, and bored herself to death in the company of her 
younger unmarried sisters and nieces, until the horrible fiasco of 
Lady Florence took place in 1746 ; after that the unmamed Oak- 
shotts refused to go near the place. The Lord Oakshott of the 
time hired it of his sister, who took a house in Holbom. He put 
all the poor relations into it with liberal allowances, for he had an 
eye to business, like the rest of the family ; but they all quarrelled 
among one another, and deserted it. They took his allowance, 
but most emphatically declined to live there at all. Collectively 
they fought him on the subject, and, as the odds were ten to one, 
they gained. The poor relations, with one exception, departed. 
They could not stand the Grange, and they said so. 
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To end Morlcy Grange, and make a finish of it as a habitable 
place, one young lady, a hopeless lunatic, insisted on staying 
behind. Tliere was no provision for lunatics in those days, and 
Lord Oakshott thought that she might bo as well there as any- 
where else. She was a Miss Edith Oakshott, and I have seen her 
portrait. The other day, on a rather careful examination of 
Bedlam, I met a young lady who was painting blue rabbits on a 
brown, black ground. I really thought for a moment, being in 
Bedlam, that I had come on Edith Oakshott of 1747, in the flesh ; 
the lady in Bedlam was so uncommonly like Edith Oakshott's 
portrait, and her pictures were so fearfully like Edith Oakshott's 
samplers. 

The doctor muttered to me, ** Take care of her, keep behind 
me," and I did so, at the same time thinking about the old story ; 
of this Miss Edith Oakshott, whose portrait I had seen, and whose 
story I had from Mr. Front, whoso great grandmother was the 
very old woman left alone with her in the Grange. I said to 
this doctor, <* Have you any attempts at incendiarism ? *' He 
pointed to the barred fireplaces. 

This Miss Oakshott, the last of the poor relations, quietly, and 
with cunning diligence, got every rag and stick she could, piled 
them about in the most clever manner, got out Mrs. Prout on a 
trifling errand, set the Grange on fire, and burnt it to the ground. 
One ruined gable only remains, and the remnants of a flagged 
walk coming down to the moat through the overgrown copsewood 
to a ruined iron gate between two pillars : and if you will go to 
that gate at seven o'clock on Good Friday night, and call three 
times, Edith Oakshott will come out of the ruins and let you in ; 
but you wiD never come out again. This fact I have on the very 
highest authority. Mr. Prout, a most respectable man, and 
now a licensed victualler in his own right, told it to me ; and if any 
fisher-boy in the port dared to deny it, he would have his head 
punched on the spot by his father. 

To be business-like, Morley Grange is still an appanage of the 
unmarried Oakshotts. It carries with it a farm of 769 acres, ex- 
clusive of the island. It is at present held by Lady Jane Oak- 
shott, aged sixty-seven, whose intellects are said to be disturbed. 
It is alleged that she appeared at Mr. Spurgeon's Tabernacle the 
Sunday before Easter, with a palm branch (a five shilling one) in 
one hand and a lighted candle in the other. She says that she 
told the man to dirive to Farm Street Mews ; he, on the other 
hand, declares that she did not, but said '' The Tabernacle." 
Lord Oakshott advised the man to plead drunkenness, but this 
th^ mm refused to do, Th^ fact is that Lady Jane is very queer 
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in her religions opinions. The young man who does the sermons 
for ** The Universal Polpit '* told me that he had seen her in pretty 
nearly every place of worship in town. Every one knows that she 
was puhlicly received into the Roman Catholic Church at Paris in 
1864, and that three weeks after she made a public recantation at 
Geneva. 

It is a very lonely, haunted spot, and few people would care to 
be near it after dark. Sometimes the last ruined gable, which 
rises above the surrounding copsewood, is illuminated by strange 
fires, which frighten the belated children. One can account for 
this, however, by moons more simple than supernatural means. 
Morley Moat is a rather celebrated haunt of gipsies, and the Oak- 
shott family have protected the gipsies ever since the following 
little incident happened, according to Mrs. Prout. 

Ethelbert, afterwards Lord Oakshott, had been ill for six 
months with the tertian ague, and they thought that he was dying. 
The doctors had given him over, and so they sent for the witch. 
The witch told them at once to send for the Italian doctor, 
Agaccio, in London, and ho was fetched down express at a vast 
expense. The worthy doctor went into the keep and raised the 
devil, who gave him directions and departed. The doctor at once 
went out and caught a young gipsy man, and performed the opera- 
tion of transfusion on Ethelbert. As the blood went from the 
young man's arm into Ethelbert Lord Oakshott's, the latter at once 
began to speak Romany, and to the day of his death could do the 
Hokany baro with the best gipsy of the lot. The young gipsy 
man, however, fell dead at the bed-side, and ever afterwards walked 
on the north terrace, on Good Friday, after three years. Such 
is Mrs. Prout's account of the matter ; and she says, moreover, 
that that is what makes the Oakshotts so rambling in their 
habits. This account may seem to some minds improbable. I 
argue that nothing is improbable with an Oakshott, and, more- 
over, that a hundred things more improbable are attested to by 
the perfectly respectable people who go pilgrimages to Lourdes. 

Miss Prounce, however, has quite another story to tell. She 
says that Lord Ethelbert's mother had no milk, and that a gipsy 
woman was fetched in a hurry to nurse him. Whichever story is 
true, this is perfectly certain : if you go to Morley Moat, you are 
pretty sure to find gipsies there ; and, moreover, the head of game 
on that estate is so large, that Lord Oakshott says, laughingly, that 
he shall discharge his keepers, for that well-treated gipsies are the 
best preservers in the land. 

When Dickie went there, there were no gipsies at all. He 
rather wished that there had been some, for he liked them very 
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much. Their extinct fires were all around the rained gable, 
though there was no trace of them in the flesh. An odd-coloured 
handkerchief, such as they wear, was left, strangely enough, and 
Dickie stole it, and put it on. 

Then he got the white primroses, and then he crept down to the 
water's edge. 

No one seems exactly to know what occurred. A little girl, 
who happened to be lurking on the other side of the moat, said 
that Dickie was washing his feet in the water, and that the hazel- 
boughs beside him were parted by a gipsy who beckoned to him. 
He put on his shoes and stockings and went up to her. And that 
is the end of him for the present, so far as Lord Oakshott was 
concerned. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Dickie's death. 

How utterly puzzled we all are about death. It is useless for any 
one to deny it — ^we are totally puzzled. From John Henry 
Newman we get the ** Dream of Gerontius " : going to the other 
end of all belief, we get ** The Four Boards of the Coffin-lid," 
from A. C. Swinburne. We would give the very highest praise to 
both poems, but we most emphatically object to them, because 
they give us no information whatever, and leave us exacUy where 
we were before. 

'' Sir," said one great man to his flunkey, '' the object of poetry 
is not instruction. Simple instruction and description, such as 
one gets in poems of the Scotchman Thomson's poems, are not 
poems at all. Poetry, sir, should be written to expand the X^yoc, 
not to instruct the imOvfiia, Thomson did not leave Scotland until 
he was twenty-five." 

What follows on death ? Can any one tell us ? The answer is 
a most emphatic '* No." Father Newman tells us one thing in 
exquisite language ; A. C. Swinburne gives his opinion in the 
most terrible language ; Mr. Tennyson gets sentimental over it, 
and beats all the others : — 

** High up the vapours fold and swim ; 
Above him broods the twilight dim ; 
The place he kq^w forgetteth him." 
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Lord Oakshott, on the other hand, evidently believes in the 
extinction of the human soul after death : — 

'* The wind shall not whisper in thine ear, 
Thoagh the priest's hell be near. 
Thou wilt not ask for the priest's heaven ; 
The sleepers who will awaken are but seven.'* 

The above lines were written by Lord Oakshott as the epitaph 
on a drowned sailor. If it mattered, which it does not, the Vicar 
(Whipple, his own man) found a young man cutting them on a 
tablet, and carried them off to the Bishop. The great case of 
Regina versus Oakshott arose in the end out of this. Oakshott 
insisted on erecting his tombstone to the drowned sailor, with 
these verses on it, without a faculty. The Bishop had him into 
the Arches at once, and then he got a faculty in a sly and secret 
manner, and so got the Bishop into the Common Pleas for taking 
his money under false pretences. Both suits were quashed, to 
the tune of about J£4,()bO a side, but the tablet is there to this 
day, in the north aisle. 

It occurred, however, to the Vicar (Whipple), who had £1,100 
a year for a population of 450, and was consequently rich, to take 
the matter before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
The Lord Chancellor gave judgment, with the concuiTcnce of the 
whole court, that as the lines were absolute and perfect nonsense, 
the defendant Oakshott was absolved from blame, and the appellant 
must pay his own costs. So the Vicar after all got the worst 
of it. 

We now, however, return to our question. Neither Mr. 
Tennyson, Dr. Newman, Mr. Swinburne, nor Lord Oakshott seems 
to have any idea of what becomes of the human soul after physical 
death. Will they put their brains together and tell us what 
becomes of a human soul after moral death ? Is there no heaven 
or no hell in this world ? Is there no quality of soul which will 
carry one through all temptations to a certain future ? I know 
not, but I Imow that down in the East of London I have seen such 
beautiful love, tenderness, and kindness among people who are for 
all intents and purposes dead, that I think these people's souls 
must be immortal. 

From the moment that Dickie followed the gipsy away from the 
moat he died. He was far too young to have had any impression 
made on him by Mrs. Prout, Lord Oakshott, or any of them. 

When the child was cast into hell, the appearance of his body 
was very beautiful. 

What was the quality of the soul ? It is that to which we must 
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look. Per ainbages, wc must follow the boy whose soul, thanks 
to Mrs. O'Brien, might be burning while Lord Oakshott was 
fiddling. 

" Where are we going ? *' said Dickie. 

*' Down to the shore, sweetheart," said the gipsy woman. 
** We shall be there late," said the child. '* It is a long way." 

" Yes ; but I have something to tell you. Your father was 
drowned." 

** Yes," said Dickie, ** that is quite true." 

** Well," said the gipsy woman, " you are not afraid of death." 

"No," said Dickie. "I am not afraid to die. You know 
Cranmer was afraid at first, and then he was as brave as any one. 
As for Ridley and Latimer, they were top sawyers." 

'* I did not mean, were you afraid to die, but were you afrttid to 
see a dead man ? " 

" Why didn't you say so, then ? " said Dickie. 

" I am going to show you one." 

" Are you ? " said Dickie. ** Well, I dare say he won't hurt 
me. I am afraid of no living man, let alone a dead one." 

She walked the child down to the shore, and there was, in the 
little hut on the beach, the body of a young sailor who had been 
drowned the day before. Her object was to frighten the boy, but 
in this she most signally failed. 

The young man lay quite quiet, as if in sleep. He was a young 
man with a brown face and a light-coloured beard. Dickie wont 
straight up to him, kissed his beard, and then strewed the white 
primroses on his face. 

That was the last of the adventure of the white primroses, until 
they turned up years afterwards. They were strewn on the face 
of a dead sailor. 

But the gipsy woman said, '' Rot the child, he is afraid of 
nothing. That woman O'Brien knows nothing." 

Then the gipsy woman said, " Are you afrtiid of ghosts, my 
dear?" 

Dickie, who had learnt low language from the fisher-boys, used 
it with regard to ghosts. 

" You don't believe in them, then ? " said the gipsy. 

" Not a bit," said Dickie ; ** but I should like to see one." 

** I will show you one," said the gipsy. " Come into the 
wood." 

Dickie kicked and scratched, but she was too strong for him. 
She bore him away into the wood. The child said at last — 

" You are steading me, and I will not be stolen. I will stab 
you with my knife. You are as bad as Semiramis. Let me go." 
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The next moment a kandkerchief was over his &ce. A fjEtint 
sweet smell in his nostrils, and he knew nothing of what passed. 

'< It was the only chance left," said the gipsy woman ; ** the 
little rogae would have roused the neighbourhood. God bless Dr. 
Simpson for inventing chlorotorm." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MB. DENNIS. 

When Dickie awoke he began thinking, but found that he could 
not think reasonably. He thought of cheese, and could think of 
nothing else. Therefore he said to himself, '' I am not awake at 
all, and so I had better go to sleep again" — a most illogical 
argument, which he at once brought to a most practical conclu- 
sion. He went to sleep again. 

Then he dreamt that he was broad awake, and that the gipsy 
woman was giving him laudanum out of a bottle. He (in his 
dream) kicked that woman violently in the stomach, and then he 
awoke indeed. 

" Lie quiet, you little devil," said a hoarse roupy voice beside 
him. " Lie quiet, or begorra 1*11 strangle you." 

Another voice, a woman's, close by, said, ** Leave that kid 
alone, you busnacking bogtrotter. 

** He's kicked me in the back, and me spine will be black and 
blue in the morning," said Dickie's neighbour. 

"Keep the child warm, you fool," said the woman's voice, 
" and don't jaw at him, or I'll come and take him away from you, 
and I'll put my ten commandments on your face if you don't do 
as I tell you." 

"Shure, Mrs. Stanley, you asperate yourself widout cause. 
Would ye like to be roused from yer sleep by a kick in the small 
of your back yerself ? " 

* Shut up — go to sleep, and keep the child warm," was the only 
answer the honest travelling Irish labourer got. Then there was 
silence. 

The man, with that exquisite tenderness towards children 
which is common to all Irish save those who have been de- 
bauched by long residence in English towns, said in a whisper 
to Dickie— 
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" Are you cold, darling ? ** 

** Yes, I am cold," said Dickie ; ** bat you said you would 
strangle me, and you called me a little devil. You had no right 
to cfidl me a little devil, because I am a very good boy ; and if 
you strangled me, you would go to heU unless you repented of it 
afterwards.*' 

** It's only a way of talking," said the Irishman. 

" It's a very bad way," said Dickie. 

'* Will you come inside my coat and be warm?" said the 
Irishman. ** A little darling. I've five boys the same age as 
yourself." 

''That can't be true," said Dickie, now thoroughly awake. 
** You may have five boys ; and as it is rude to contradict, I 
believe that you have five boys, but at the same time, sir, don't 
you see that they could not be the same age as myself ? Unless, 

indeed," said Dickie, reconsidering, " Mrs. what is your 

wife's name, sir?" 

** Mrs. Dennis, of Cork." 

** Well, sir, if Mrs. Dennis of Cork had had five twms at once, 
the thing might be possible. As it is, I do not see how you can 
have five boys all my own age." 

" But," said Mr. Dennis, ** if she had five twins there would 
be ten of them, whereas there's only five. So you must be 
wrong." 

Dickie knew he was right, but he was wanting to set Mr. Dennis 
right also. He was beginning to think about this when Mr. 
Dennis pulled the boy to his side and covered his coat over him. 
The warmth of Mr. Dennis's body was extremely pleasant to 
Dickie, and under the cape of his coat they could whisper to one 
another perfectly. Mr. Dennis had been very savage on being 
awakened from his sleep by Dickie, and I am on the whole glad 
that it was not Mrs. Dennis who kicked Mr. Dennis on the back, 
and woke him. He might have punished her for doing so. But 
although we read every day of the savagery of the lower Irish in 
our towns towards their women, yet I do not find that the very 
worst Irish aro as savage to their chUdren as the very worst 
English or Scotch. The worst Irishman is softened by the sight 
of a child. An extreme political economist might say that this is 
very natural, seeing that the Irish bring a great many more 
children into the world than they are prepared to provide for. 
That is a matter ot detail ; I only know that I never knew an 
Irishman who did not take kindly to a child ; and if I found a 
child who would not take to an Irishman, I should think very 
little of that child. 
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We are much more prudent than the Irish. We are mediocre 
in our vices. If it were not for the London, Ghisgow, and Liver- 
pool Irish, we could knock off about ^230,000 a year in the pay of 
police magistrates. But look at their domestic purity at home : 
it is greater than our own. Some say that it is because they are 
mainly Roman Catholic ; to those gentlemen I would point out 
the domestic morality of Brussels and Vienna. The domestic 
morahty of the Irish has nothing to do with their creed : it is as 
great at Londonderry as it is at Cork. Purity is a noble national 
instinct with them ; they habitually make the most outrageously 
foolish marriages ; they bring children into the world whom they 
cannot support, and then they go to America and abuse us ; and 
the Americans are bound to believe that they have got a terrible 
case against us, though they have never found out what on earth 
that case is. The Scotch have a worse one, a far worse one. 

Dickie, however, when he was under Mr. Dennis's coat, found 
that he could talk in whispers. Mr. Dennis said, " Don't speak 
out loud, love, or Mrs. Stanley will hear ye." 

Dickie put his little hand out and found Mr. Dennis's whiskers ; 
then he passed from his whiskers to where his moustache would 
have been in those days, but which was only a mass of two-day-old 
stubble. However, he found his mouth, and he laid his finger on 
it. Mr. Dennis kissed his finger, and the compact between the 
poor deserted child and the poor savage was complete. 

Dickie drew his body up and whispered in his ear — 

** Are you a gentleman ? " 

** No, dear; I am an Irish reaper, but the old woman was in 
the straw, and I came over on the chance of grass-cutting." 

" Will you help me ? " said Dickie, ** because I'm stole." 

** Hush, and I guessed as much," said Mr. Dennis. 

** Where are we ? " said Dickie. 

** Among the gipsies," said Mr. Dennis. 

** I want to get back to the castle," said Dickie. 

** What castle, and where is it ? " 

** I don't know. I think it is Oakshott Castle, but I can't tell. 
And I don't know where it is." 

** What county ? " said Mr. Dennis. 

** I don't know," said Dickie. ** That woman gave me some- 
thing which has made me ill. Will you help me, instead of 
calling me a little devil ? " 

** I'U help you." 

** Go to Earlie of Oakshott Castle, and tell him the truth ; that 
is all. Don't tell him a lie, because he beats people who tell lies, 
Have you got any money ? " 
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** Divil a rap, or I shouldn't be lying in a gipsy tent." 

^* I had some : I wonder if the woman has taken it from me.'* 

** Whisht, pretty one ; never mind the money, though indeed it 
might come convanient." 

" Here it is,'* said Dickie ; " here is the half-crown — take it." 

" I don't like to take it," said Mr. Dennis, " but I'd best. I'll 
lave ye me outside coat to keep ye warm ; so there's a bargain. 
I'll find the way to my lord, and ye shall be back to the Castle in 
three days. But listen to me. Be civil to these gipsies, for we 
are in a rough country ; and if it was worth their while to murder 
you, they'd do it — at least this lot would. How long is it since 
you left home ? " 

** Last night," whispered Dickie. 

" Poor child," said Mr. Dennis : " do you know that you have 
been muddled for four days with opium, or some devil's diversion, 
and that they have only allowed you to come to your senses 
now?" 

" Is that so ? " 

•* That is the truth, my pretty boy. Shake yourself together : 
you have brains and pluck for twenty. You ought to have been 
an Irishman." 

** "Where are we, then ? " said Dickie. 

** On Blackdown, between Somerset and Devon," said Mr. 
Dennis. '' RoU yourself up in me coat. I'll get away, and be 
back with my lord just now. Oakshott ? " 

*' Yes, that is the name of the place I think." 

*' I'll find him. Keep with these people till I come back. 
There'll be a shindy as I go, but take no notice. I can't leave 
them without" — (I can follow Mr. Dennis no further at this 
point) — " of Gcordio Stanley before I go. He said that a gipsy 
was as good as an Irishman. Good-bye, pretty boy. Keep your- 
self warm." 

Dickie always declares that poor Mr. Dennis did exactly what 
he said he would do by Mr. Geordie Stanley. I think Dickie is 
right. The gipsy lay in front of the tent on the grass, with his 
back towards the Irishman. It may be urged that Mr. Dennis 
stumbled over the gipsy ; it may have been accidental, or it may 
not have been — I am not hero to decide ; I only know, teste 
Dickie, that the gipsy roused the whole camp, and told them that 
Mr. Dennis had done to him the very same thing which Mr. 
Dennis had told Dickie in private confidence ho intended to do. 

The moon being high, and every one being wide awake about 
the row, it was absolutely necessary that there should be a fight. 
Dickie realised for the first time that he was in a low gipsy tent, 
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because, jumping up at the alarm of war, anxious for his champion, 
he started the whole arrangement, and brought it down on the top 
of him. In his desperate struggles he not only brought down his 
tent, but carried it on him like a garment, plunging violently. It 
so happened that Mr. and Mrs. Stanley were in the next tent, and 
so he chanced to alight on the pair of them just as they were 
arousing themselves to see the fight. There were only four 
blankets to make the two tents ; consequently Dickie understood 
why Mrs. Stanley's voice had been so audible, and possibly other 
domestic quarrels with which we have nothing to do. It was 
certain, however, that his head ached violently, and that his kind 
bedfellow and friend the Irishman was going to fight. 

A grand bouleveisnnentf which consists oidy of a married couple, 
four blankets, a few bent sticks, and a boy, is easily arranged. 
Mr. Stanley had got on the necessai-y garment, so there was nothing 
to be said about him. Mrs. Stanley had got on nearly as much 
as she generally had, which was not much. Dickie had put on the 
tent, having forgotten Mr. Dennis's coat in the heat of the moment. 

Then the fight began. The gipsy tore his shirt off, but the 
Irishman fought with every rag on his back, save the coat he had 
given to Dickie. I think that fighting is very brutal, but no one 
can deny that it is very beautiful. We are, after all, the sons of 
our fathers. I suppose that a more respectable set of men than 
the present bench of Bishops never lived. Ask the most saintly 
and respectable whether he has ever looked on at a fight ; has 
seen the steady glare of the eye in the attacked and the attacker. 
You ask any Bishop if he has not seen it : not one will deny 
it, and three-quarters of them will say that they have done it 
tfiemsehes. In our " rough island story " there are few men 
who would deny the game of what the French call " boxe,** 
Even Justice Shallow, a most respectable man, allows the soft 
impeachment. 

The fight which was to decide Dickie's life was all against our 
gallant Irishman. Had the gipsy kept his clothes on, the matter 
would have been settled in a very few minutes ; for Mr. Dennis's 
brother had come home from America to fetch his grandmother to 
Illinois, and he had shown Mr. Dennis one or two dodges in rough- 
and-tumble fighting, which had better be told to the police, and 
not given to the general world. Mr. Dennis found himself fighting 
a stripped man, and he was to a certain extent puzzled, because 
the gipsy fought very well. 

"Mr. Dennis ** got it " on the right of his left eye, and generally 
over his countenance. On the other hand, the gipsy ** got it ** 
under the ear three times ; — it was really beautiful. No murderous 
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rapier rattle of old times, no rascally pistol duel of modem times, 
could be finer. When men fight like boars or dogs over a private 
quarrel, you will find that that nation is in the ascendant. For 
example, take France I 

This duel had, however, as sad a termination as that between 
M. Yictoire Noir and Prince Pierre Buonaparte. The fact is that 
honest Dennis lost his temper, and the gipsy was getting the 
better of him. The gipsy was stripped, which was a pnzzle to 
Dennis, but Dennis saw that the gipsy's deltoid was sufficiently 
developed to give a hold to his hand. He clutched the naked 
deltoid with the hair underneath, pressed the point of his elbow 
on the gipsy's nose, and down went the gipsy to avoid that horrible 
click in the neck which tells you that your man is dead. 

The gipsy avoided that ; but Mr. Dennis went much too far. 
As the gipsy went down for the last time, Mr. Dennis made a 
grand mistake. He turned out his heels, consequently drew in 
his knees, and fell on his man. You had better fire a loaded 
revolver at a man than do that : it is death, for no man ever 
survives it. 

Mr. Dennis had gone too far, and when the gipsy was picked up 
he was dead. *' Bupture of the colon and liver," said the wise 
Coroner. 

Mr.- Dennis was tried at Exeter for murder, but it was brought 
in manslaughter, and Mr. Dennis, poor fellow I was relegated to 
twenty years' penal senitude. I am very sorry for Mr. Dennis, 
but that same thing happened, and it is likely to happen to any 
gentleman who drops with his knees close together on the abdominid 
cavity of another gentleman. Only, don't you see, that in the 
confusion Dickie marched off, to find his way back to Oakshott ; 
and the communication which was to be made to Lord Oakshott 
by Mr. Dennis was never made at aU. 

I speak a trifle too fast. Two years after Lord Oakshott got a 
letter firom Perth (West Australia), which was endorsed " Hender- 
son." The letter was from Mr. Dennis, and it told him that the 
writer could tell him everything about Dickie. At this point we 
must part with Mr. Dennis for ever. He was, however, faithful 
to his trust. He could not have told Lord Oakshott anything in 
particular, but he promised Dickie, and the poor feUow tried to 
redeem his promise. Why can't we make Dennis, and such men 
as he, love us ? I fear they are not permitted to do so. At the 
day of judgment it will go hard with those who separate Great 
Britain and L'eland. Every nation has found them out. We 
found them out centuries ago, and called them sinners ; now they 
are saints, though their language is not exactly saintly. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

THE BECTOR. 

NoTHiNo would have been more supremely easy than for Dickie 
to have gone back to Oakshott ; but two or three things were in 
the way. 

He knew nothing about east or west, and he went west instead 
of east : that is one way of accounting for his conduct. 

He was not very wcU, having been dosed with chloroform. 

He did not exactly wish to go back to Oakshott Castle for a day 
or so : he rather wanted to see the world for himself. 

Below Blackdown there are rabbits, and some hares. And 
although the hares are foolish things, and run away from you, yet 
if you creep through the copse- wood you can see the rabbits ; and 
the rabbits wash their noses with their fore paws, making believe 
that they have water, which they have not. It is, however, most 
amusing to lie among the flowers and watch the rabbits. And 
when you are tired of the rabbits, there is the Rector catching 
trout out of the Otter in the most scientific way. He lands a very 
large one, and as he takes the hook out of its mouth he says : 
"The Reformation, my brethren, was emphatically necessary. 
My brethren, before the Reformation, Rome was practically (not 
theoretically) the most Erastian of all the Churches. I beg of you 
to attend to me. Gregory VII. was both Erastian and Arian. 
Child, what are you doing here ? " 

** I was listening to what you wore saying, sir," said Dickie. 

The Rector was in the depths of confusion. He had been talk- 
ing to himself, and he had no witness but Dickie. He could not 
fr^r the life of him remember, on the spot, what he had been talking 
about. 

** Which is the way to Honiton, please, sir," said Dickie. 

** Just acroHH that field into the main road, my child," said the 
aliaHhc'd lU^ctor. And Dickie went away for a time. The Rector 
waH gla/1, for he had been caught composing his sermon — a thing 
he liaUrr]. 

Dickie from this time was lost to the knowled^'e of all who had 
hitherto loved him. But he had got into new hands. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

OBANBT DnON ON DIOKIE's DISAPPEASANOE. 

** You most remember," says Granby Dixon, ** in the first instance, 
that the memory of a child is a very dangerous thing to depend 
upon. Children do not remember names very well, and frequently 
misquote them. I had an argument with Dickie on this very point, 
urging on him that he was a perfect fool not to ask to be carried 
back to Lord Oakshott. He answered that he did so. Then the 
truth came out for the first time. He remembered that he had 
been accustomed to call Lord Oakshott * Earlie.' If that is so 
(and I never knew Sir Bichard tell a lie), that will account for a 
very great deal which otherwise would not be accounted for. The 
child, I fancy, wished to wander, and he either forgot Lord Oak- 
shott's name or mispronounced it. 

** The present Sir Bichard tells me that even then he had that 
very odd instinct of hoarding money which he has now. He had, 
he says, eight shillings which the gipsies never discovered. With 
this money that mere child evidently wandered to Dartmouth. 
Whether he begged by the way he cannot remember. He says 
that he sold his clothes to an old Jew at Sidmouth, and had others 
in exchange. This seems to me to account for the undoubted and 
easily proved fact that the child got to Dartmouth without being 
stopped. I don't think that there is any stronger proof of the 
truth of Sir Richard's narrative than that. It stands to reason : 
a pretty boy in good clothes would have been arrested five times 
over. He teUs me that he held two half-crowns and a locket in 
his mouth while he bargained with the Jew for other clothes. 
The Jew thought he had an impediment in his speech. I can 
understand it. Dickie has proved himself capable of anything, dear 
feUow. 

"Now cannot we account for Dickie's story, which at first 
seemed to me improbable, in this way? The child was most 
certainly dosed with chloroform, and heavily frightened. That 
will entirely account for matters as fiur as they have gone. 
Before we come to the Crediton business we cdiall see more 
reasons for Dickie's behaviour. 

" On one occasion I was being driven into the Bight of Benin 
(nearly opposite the melancholy Chtboon, the home of the gorilla) 
by a westerly wind ; and a swallow came on board, and perched 
on the maintopmast rigging. As the business was none of mine, 
I naturally took a great interest in it ; and as soon as prayers 

9 
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were OTer (it was Sunday) I went np into the rigging and had an 
iuterricw with that bird. When I asked him whv he had flown 

m 

I'SO miles to sea against the wind, he only preened himself, and 
gave no more answer than Dickie could. You cannot get a reason 
from children or fools. On one occasion, a Sunday afternoon at 
flea, we let all the parrots and cockatoos loose, not seeing that 
the skylif^ht was open. They all flew out, went straight to lee- 
ward, and were drowned like Pharaoh's host in the Red Sea. I 
calculate that Jamrach lost fifty pi^unds over that business. There 
was a cockatoo who swore so magnificently that he was worth at 
Vsajst fifteen pounds. The birds did not know what was good for 
tbem any more than Dickie did." 

One word more about Dickie. Granby Dixon says that he is 
thfc befit fellow he ever met. ** He has been in a great many 
places where he should not be — we all have — but you will always 
find him true, honest, and high-minded ; that is to say, a gentle- 
man* 



CHAPTER XXn\ 

OAKSnOTT AXD ORAXBY DIXON IX COXStXTATlON. 

" Ho! " said Granby Dixon, coming into the hall at Oakshott. 
" Bo you have lost your boy.*' 

" Yes, he is gone." 

** And you can't get any news of him ? '* 

" Not a bit of news. " I am awfully sorry for the boy. Don't 
joko al)out the matter ; I feel it verj- sorely. You men of the 

world care for nothing." , ^ ,. ^r 

" You do us ^Tong there," said Granby. ** I care for you. \ou 

are the onlv entirely good man I ever met. I, however, want 

Hometliing of you, and I will give you something m retuni." 
«* Give me the something in return first, then, said Liord 

Oakshott, " and then I will tell you whether I will do what you 

want 

«• No " said Granby, "I am not to be outdone in generosity. 

I will m'akc you promise to do what I want first, and then I will 

giYO you your quid pro quo" 

" What do you want, then ? " . i 

" I want you," said Granby, " to come up to town and speak 
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on S 's side about the overcrowding of the milliners' girls at 

the West-end." 

" Oh, I can't," said Oakshott. ** There is young Cecil ; ho 
will do it quite as weU." 

** Cecil happens to be in the House of Commons," said Granby. 
" We want a sentimentalist in the Lords, and you really must 
come up and varnish the article for us." 

''What is the matter with the young women," said Lord 
Oakshott. 

Granby Dixon gave him a perfectly true account of the West- 
end milliners during the season without the least exaggeration. 

" 1*11 be hanged if I stand that," said Oakshott. <' I'll go, and 
I'll make hay. Have you got the Reports ? " 

*' Yes ; we will go through them after dinner. You must have 
the exact report of the number of cubic feet of air, and must be 
altogether posted up. You are a good feUow : I would not have 
bothered you if we had not wanted you. Do you mind doing 
something else? " 

<' In for a penny, in for a pound," said Oakshott. 

** Will you take the chair at the Homeless Children's 
dinner?" 

'* Most emphatically I will," said Lord Oakshott. ** Where is 
my Dickie now? Homeless Children 1 I will make them a 
speech. Are you connected with it ? " 

'* Yes." 

" Put me down for five hundred pounds, if you please." 

" Oakshott ! Oakshott ! " 

'' Yes. If you hesitate, I will make it a thousand." 

** WeU, I can't refuse, though you do nothing like any one else. 
— Great heavens 1 what is this ? Oakshott, have you ghosts in 
your house? " 

It was only Dixie. But the awful beauty of the child, coming 
suddenly on Granby, actually scared him. He gave two glances 
— one at Oakshott, and one at the child — and he shook his head. 

** No," said Oakshott. " She is Mrs. Front's grand-niece." 

" I thought for an instant " 

** But you see that you are wrong. I wish it was so, Granby, 
for I am all alone in the world." 

" Why need you be so ? " 

"Fudge! You know." 

'* Come here and have some fruit, my pretty one," said Granby ; 
** you look tired." 

** 1 have been to the moat after Dickie, and I go every day. 
He went there to get me the white primroses, and he never came 
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back. And George — that is one of oar gunekeepeiB — wjs he 
was stolen by gipsies." 

*< Go on the lawn with your froit, my lore," said Lord Oakshoit, 
and the child said, '' Yes, Earlie," and went. 

" I nerer saw such besaty as that," said Gianby. 

'' Oar fisher-folks breed very high beaaty. So I most go iq> to 
town and make a speech 7 " 

" Indubitably." 

** What is to become of my poem ? " asked Lord Oakshott. 

** Say some of it." 

Lord Oakshott repeated seyeral stanzas, and Granby said — 

'' Yoa can*t possibly publish sach rabbish as that, yoa know; 
they will send yoa to Bedlam," said Granby. Lord Oakshott 
submitted it to me some years after, and I was obliged to confirm 
Granby Dixon's opinion. Oakshott was a genius — a true genius ; 
and when he gave his mind to writing nonsense, he wrote much 
worse nonsense than anybody else ; no one ever came near him. 

" Is it very bad ? " he asked, quietly. 

'< It is awful" said Granby. '< I never heard such rabbish in 
the whole course of my life." 

** Well, I will come up and speak," he said. ** Now give me 
your quid pro quo,** 

Granby gave him a letter from his cousin, Sir Arthur : — 

** Deab Gbanby, — Is it absolutely true that my fool of a cousin 
has lost this boy ? I have every reason to believe that I was 
utterly wrong in my suspicions of my cousin, and that the boy is 
my oVm. Still I will not write to my cousin at present. I should 
have to confess obligations — a thing I never do but once, and I 
have done it. If the boy is gone, Mother O'Brien knows some- 
thing about it ; tell my cousin that. And tell him also this, for 
he is a good fellow, hang him. I know some very queer emigrants 
here. I know that he has committed some gross indiscretion with 
the Carbonari or the Cammoristi, and that he must not go on the 
Continent. Two men, Borichi and Bellini, are looking for him." 

So ended the letter. 

" Is the last part true ? " said Granby Dixon. 

** Well, I am afraid it is," said Oakshott. 

"An affair?" 

" Yes, I am afraid it was an affair." 

" Did you behave well ? " 

" Well, no one behaves well in an affair." 

" But with regard to money 1 " 
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'' Oh, yes. Trust me for taming my pockets inside out.*' 

"Who was she?" 

" The sister of Bellini." 

** Why the devil did you go with those people at all ? " 

" I don't know/* said Oakshott. 

** Yon never do know, it seems to mo,*' said Granhy, with great 
irritation. 

" Well, they seemed to me interesting people. They were such 
thundering rogues." 

" You are incorrigihle," said Granhy. " Did you have a child 
by this woman? " 

" A child 1 '* said Oakshott ; " bless the man, no. The young 
woman is as virtuous as your mother. I asked her to marry me, 
but there was another young man she liked better — that is all." 

" Did you have any quarrel with the Gammoristi ? " 

" Well, no. Only I was a sworn member, and in the heat of 
debate I told a full House of Lords what their objects were. There 
was not much harm in that." 

" That is the matter : I suppose that you will have your throat 
cut. What do you lunatics want, then ? " 

" I don't exactly remember at this moment," said Oakshott ; 
"I have got it aU upstairs somewhere. I know it began with 
equalisation of property." 

" You mean that Oakshott Gastle is to go ? " 

" Theoretically," said Lord Oakshott. " Why not ? I sold 
Drumston to pay Arthur's debts." 

" About the Monarchy? " said Granhy. 

" Oh, I would sell Oakshott (ii I could) to save the Monarchy. 
I swore by that when I took my seat in the House of Lords. We 
must keep that.** 

"But you Carbonari and Cammoristi desure to destroy all 
monarchy." 

" Do not malign us, my dear Granhy. We assist Imperialism 
everywhere by tadking far greater nonsense than any one else, 
yourself included. Pray leave us alone." 

"You are not such a fool as you seem, Oakshott. Let us 
return to sense," said Granhy. 

" I am sorry for that," said Lord Oakshott. 

" Why," said Granhy. 

" You have been talking the nonsense," said Oakshott. " See 
here, however, I will make a fool of myself. Do you think that 
Mother O'Brien knows where the boy is ? " 

" I can't think what you want with the boy. Come to London, 
and I will get you a dozen fine wives." 
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'* TliankR, I don*! want a dozen ; one would be enongh. I was 
going to propose to a dairy-maid the other day, bat her banns 
were asked twice, and she married a young batcher. I wrote a 
poem about her : shall I repeat it ? " 

** In heaven's name, no ! " said Granby. " You will end by 
marrying Mrs. Prout." 

"Will you have me, Prout?" said Lord Oakshott, for Mrs. 
Prout was at the other end of the room. 

" No, my lord," she said ; ** it is bother enough keeping your 
house, without keeping a fantastic, half-witted creature like you.*' 

" They all turn from me," said Lord Oakshott. " Even Prout 
refuses me. But Granby, old boy, what do you advise about 
Dickie?" 

" D n Dickie ! but I will tell you. Mother O'Brien is in 

London — in Park Lane. Come and match your wits against hers. 
In spite of all your folly, you are the cleverest man I know. Yon 
can find out what she knows in ten minutes." 

"I will do so." 

** That's like yourself. Do make the best of yourself. Re- 
member that if our late conversation were reported, you would 
probably be sent to Bedlam." 

" Ijet me recite to you another poem," said Tx)rd Oakshott. 

** If you do, I will shy this cigar in your face," said Granby. 

" Let us get on with these statistics about the girls, then," 
said Oakshott. " I wonder if one of them would marry me." 

" She would be a precious fool if she did," said Granby. 

They went out on the lawn as soon as Granby had unpacked 
his blue-books. Lord Oakshott sang — 

** Thy feet are set amidst the grass, 
With lilies round them blowing.*' 

Granby listened. 

" How well you sing, Oakshott. What a pity it is that you 
don't sing other men's sense instead of your own nonsense. After 
all, there was no one like old Ben Jonson." 

** That was the best thing he ever wroti'," said Oakshott. 

" By far," said Granby. 

**\Vhy," said Oakshott, **I wrote that myself to the young 
woman who married the butcher." 

" I have heard the air before," said Granby. 

** * DWnk to mo only with thine eyes,* " said Oakshott. " Or 
will you have your claret out here ? " 

"Lot uiB go into these statistics, you fantastical Spaniard." 
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By twelve o'clock Oakshott was sufficicnily well posted ap, 
and at eight o'clock in the morning he went off with Granby to 
town. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AN AFTEBNOON PABTY. 

CoifFBEY was utterly amazed to see him. He was under the 
impression that he was a thing of the past. Not at all ; here he 
was, just as fantastic as ever — in fact, considerably more so. He 
had rooms on the ground-floor — ho would go no higher — and, 
while preparing himself for his speech in the House, showed his 
old low tendencies by walking out with his hands in his pockets, 
and standing with his legs very wide apart, in the middle of the 
street. 

M. Thiers was upstairs on the first floor, and the mere exist- 
ence of M. Thiers was a pet objection of his ; so, casting about 
matters in his mind, Oakshott succeeded, at one o'clock in tho 
day, in getting hold of a Punch and Judy show, which at somo 
expense he induced to perform in front of his window, ho sitting 
with the window open and applauding. Comfrey was furious; 
but Oakshott was a good customer, having no town-house, and he 
only relieved his mind to the head waiter. When the performance 
was over, and Brook Street clear. Lord Oakshott went up and 
called on M. Thiers, and discussed the Punch and Judy with him. 

Having satisfied his soul by making a fool of himself, he 
became rational. He dressed himself very carefully, and went to 
an afternoon party in Grosvenor Square, to which he was not 
invited. 

Old Emily was very glad to see him, and told him he was late. 
As she knew that she had not asked him, and thought ho was in 
Dorsetshire, she thought that she had better say that, and so she 
Biiid it. 

** I never got your letter," said I/ord Oakshott. 

** Well, as I never sent one," said the good old woman, " I do 
not suppose that you did. But I am glad to see you : I am really 
glad to see you. Come and have something." 

*^lwill come and have something," said Lord Oakshott; "I 
will come and have your advice." 

** You bhall have it, my dear ; but I must attend to the good 
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people. This party is more tronblesome than Mrs. Sprowles. 
What do you want to know? Qoick — here are more people 
coming." 

'* I want to know where the Dachesse d'Avranches is." 

<* She is here." 

*' I should not be here if she were not likely to be. Advise 
me. 

'< Deal with her like a snake that wants money. If you want 
anything of her, you must pay." This was in a whisper; then 
came, " How do you do, my dear Lord P. ? " 

Lord P. was perfectly well (he always was). He turned to 
Oakshott and said, ^* What a pity it is that you are a poet. I 
wish we could trust you on business." 

<< Pray never do that," said Oakshott. '^I paid my cousin's 
debts the other day— sixty thousand pounds ; and now I am going 
to match my wits against a woman's." 

" Lord help you," said Lord P. " What woman ? " 

•* The Duchesse d'Avranches." 

"She sits there," said Lord P.: "just glance towards her, 
and talk earnestly to mo. Talk about the weather and the crops, 
but glance at her — I know why. Do you want a hold on her ? " 

** I have it, and she has one on me." 

" Why have you come to town ? " 

** To speak to-night." 

" Good. I can never forgive your fearful ^r/sco, but I wish you 
entirely well. Your impertinence to me was very bad ; it was a 
mauvaise pUiisantme, You should not play foolish jokes on a 
man of my position. Now that I have given you a scolding, go 
and fight your woman ; and if she is in any way difficile, ask her 
when she is going to Vienna." 

There was no time to ask for an explanation. And Oakshott 
at that time did not entirely understand Lord P. : so he approached 
the Duchesse d'Avranches rather unprepared for battle. 

She was, however. She hurled her cavalry at him before he 
had time to speak. 

Oakshott at once formed square with amazing dexterity, and 
took the defeiiHive. 

'* What have you been hearing of mo ? " she asked. 

*' Nothing." 

**I saw you and P. talking together, and you were talking 'of 
me, for you glanced towards me." 

" Your name was scarcely mentioned. He only wondered why 
you never went to Vienna." 

''I answer," said the Lancashire woman, ** because I dare not: 
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because I am a spy. Answer this : If I dare to go to Vienna, 
will you dare to go to Naples ? " 

** Most emphatically not," said Lord Oakshott, laughing so 
loud that every one looked round. '' I should have a knife in my 
ribs in five minutes. My dear soul, don't talk like a lunatic. 
Fancy my going to Naples." 

" I wish you would get me an ice before you play your next 
move," said the Duchesse. ^'I like a game of chess or whist 
like another. Fetch me an ice, and then move your next piece. 
Stay half a moment, Oakshott, before we begin to play. Please 
consider that this is a perfectly friendly game. I don't rank 
your \sdts high ; but if I was younger, I would marry you." 

"Oh no, you would not," said Lord Oakshott. "Do not 
think it." So he went for the ice, and came back laughing. 

" Now," she said, " you move next." 

" Well, as I have emphatically refused to marry you, I in a 
general way want to know what you have done with Dickie." 

" I got him stolen by a gipsy." 

" jE^aractly ; but what have you done with him ? " 

" Check to my king," said the Duchesse. " How about Gipp's 
Land Gold Mining Company ? " 

"Pawn move," said Lord Oakshott. "Well, H and 

P wrote to me overland to say that they had struck stone 

at eighteen ounces to the ton, and I have bought in to the tune 
of eight thousand pounds. I expect they will rise sixty per cent. ; 
if they rise to forty, I shall sell out. If you buy in, don't hold 
on too long, because this quartz is apt to be too flashy and 
deceiving at the surface. The Great Victoria tit the Avoca holds 
out, but all do not." 

"Thanks," said Mrs. O'Brien. "I will make my next 
pawn move. We are playing for the boy. Lake Superior 
Copper?" 

" How much do you hold ? " 

" Four thousand ; I bought at sixty." 

" Sell out. It won't go higher for some years. It is at a 
hundred and thirty-five." 

" You would not hold on ? " 

" / have sold out," said Lord O^hott. " Now your next 



move." 



'^I want a good thing," said Mrs. O'Brien. 

Lord Oakshott rubbed his nose with his hat, and then he 
whispered to her. No person but those two ever heard the 
dreadful secret. Mrs. O'Brien said years afterwards, when she 
was living in state in Rutland Gardens : " My dear, it was 
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young Brogden who gave the office to Oakshott to get oat in 
time. Oakshott stayed in and paid his shot like a man — I 
will say that for him. Ho was, however, only slightly dipped ; 
but when I got the office, /, as an unprotected female, came 
out." 

After the dreadful secret was told. Lord Oakshott said : 
" Check your queen. Where is Dickie ? " 

<* Oakshott," she said, *' you are a good man ; and I tell 
you fairly that I don't know. Your innocence is completely 
established in my mind. I tried to get that boy taken from 
you because I thought that you had wronged my daughter. I 
do not think so now. I do not know what has become of the 
boy." 

" Woman," whispered Lord Oakshott, ** if you lie to me, I 
will ruin you. I will smash everything you are concerned in, if I 
sweep a crossing." 

** I won't lie to you, Oakshott. The gipsies lost the boy ; and 
ho is wandering about on the face of the earth." 



\ 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE REOTOB AGAIN. 

How did Dickie get to Crcditon from Dartmouth ? It was a 
very singular journey, most singular in such a mere child ; but 
he got there, and he can remember a great deal about it. It is a 
most remarkable thing that he remembers more about it as time 
goes on. 

Among the ships at Dartmouth ho met the sailors, and ho 
lived with thom for some time. He was only a httle beggar. 
Sailors are often little better ; and he was popular among 
them. They petted him, and he grow to love thorn. Thoy 
called him ** the little gontlcmau," a thhig which Dickie always 
denied. 

**I am a fisherman's son," he always said, when they called 
him a gentleman. And indeed, after some of them liad seen him 
bathing, there was no doubt that he was a fishornian or sailor's 
son. His body was tattooed all over, actually with large designs 
on parts of the body which are not generally seen ev^n at Eton 
unless a boy is bathing. Oakshott's fishermen's sons were a very 
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roQgh lot, and wonld tattoo a man anywhere if he gave them the 
chance. However, Dickie was so far tattooed that he passed for 
a sailor's hoy. 

He wanted to go to sea, hnt he was far too young. He showed 
his capacity for going to sea in a most emphatic manner, however. 

There was a great gale from the south-west; every ship in 
the offing had got in, save one hrig with her foretopmast gone. 
She could not make the harhour, hut was trying to claw off. 
It was a hopeless business ; she would be on the rocks in half 
an hour. The lifeboat was brought down ; and the men, 
answering to their names, went into her. The last man who 
went into her was the coxswain, and he never came out of her 
again alive. 

No one else chose to see Dickie get in ; every one was quite 
blind ; but in he got. When they were launched, an easy thing 
in smooth water, he appeared between the coxswain's legs, and 
said ** Shove away 1 '* The men all laughed ; and as it was evident 
that they could not put Dickie back, they let him go on. 

It was pleasant enough while they were in harbour ; but when 
they got outside it was not so agreeable. The boat slopped 
herself nearly full three times, and Dickie had not a dry rag on 
his body. However, he liked it: there is no accounting for 
tastes. 

He sat between the coxswain's knees ; after the boat had 
emptied herself the third time, they approached the wreck. 

She was on the reef; she had struck, and the sea was coming 
over her in great cascades. There was no chance of saving her ; 
the only chance was to save the men. That would have been 
easily done, for the water was not very rough on the lee of the 
rock. Suddenly, however, the mizenmast came down on them, 
and killed the coxswain. 

Dickie was not hurt, and he did not know at all that the cox- 
swain was dead. He thought that he was only stunned. The 
men left their oars and cleared the wreck of the mizentopmast. 
During this time the boat had drifted some hundred yards to the 
leeward. There was no hope of salvage, and an easy way home 
before the wind. 

But there arose a cry on the night wind which made every 
sailor look at his brother sailor. As I said, the hope of any 
salvage was gone ; but they heard the men calling for help on 
the rocks or on the ship, they knew not which. The coxswain 
was stunned, and they had no commander. *' We must go back 
to them," was the general agreement; ''but who will take the 
hehn ? " 
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** I will do that," said the child. << I am very strong ; and I 
have steered a boat. I have steered Earlie's boat often and 
often." 

** Let the child do it," said the oldest of the crew, a Methodist. 
"God is abroad on the storm. Let the child do it. Give 
way all I " 

They gave way, these splendid fellows, and Dickie took the 
helm. They got up once more under the lee of the reef, and 
they got their men off. It was not discovered that their cox- 
swain was dead until they got into Dartmouth. But dead he was, 
struck on the head by the mizenmast. He was dead beyond all 
doubt. 

There was an inquest on him, and the verdict on him was that 
he met with an accidental deaiJi while performing his duty — a 
most proper verdict. But, unfortunately, the Coroner had on 
blue spectacles, and they frightened Dickie out of his life. 

<* This, sir," said the commandant of the coastguard, " is the 
gaUant boy who has covered himself with honour by taking the 
lifeboat in under the reef." 

That was all very weU, but it by no means accounted for the 
blue spectacles. Dickie said so in fact. 

** I don't care about steeling a boat, but I am not going to bo 
put here and exasperated by an old fool in blue spectacles." 

The sailors all laughed. 

" Boy I boy I " said the Coroner, ** do you know to whom you 
are talking ? " 

**I don't know, and I don't care," said Dickie. "I only know 
that I am not going to be bullied by an old fool like you. I am 
only afraid of your spectacles, not of you." 

The sailor interest was very strong, and the Coroner was afraid 
of it. " Child," he said, " what is your name ? " 

'* I don't know," said Dickie, " because Dickie is no name at 
aU. What is yours ? " 

** Augustus Algernon Jamieson Gark," said the Coroner. 

** Then you must have had throe godfathers," said Dickie. 
" Look here, sir, I want to speak to you. I am a poor little 
follow. I am older than Earlie thinks I am, but not so very old. 
I know that. If you will let me go this time, I will promise 
never to go on board of a lifeboat again." 

Murmur among the sailors. 

" We shaU get nothing out of this witness," said the Coroner. 

Dickie was dismissed, and sped out of the town. 

Ho had been frightened, sadly frightened. Knowing nothing 
of criminal procedure, he was under the belief that he was in 
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some way on his trial, and the child thought that he was flying 
from jnstioe. One thing is certain, however ; the boy was much 
older than Lord Oakshott conceived him to be. It is wildly 
possible that Mrs. O'Brien and Lady Oakshott know more than 
they choose to tell ns. 

Granby Dixon, in his loose and improper way of speaking, told 
me the other day that he would give a hnndred pounds, from sheer 
curiosity, to know Dickie's exact age. His tiieory is that Sir 
Arthur was married whole years before it ever was announced, 
and that Sir Richard (Dickie) is several years older than he claims 
to be. Against Lady Oakshott's character Granby says not one 
word. Let us, however, follow Dickie. 

Going about the world a good deal, I always found some people 
tmning up in unexpected places. As far as my knowledge of the 
world serves me, I think Uiat the people who turn up in the most 
unexpected manner are officers of Engineers, officers of Artillery, 
and parsons. You are never safe with these three classes of 
men, for you meet them always when you least expect them. 
Probably, however, your parson is the man who astonishes you 
more than the Artillery or Engineer officer. Busnack, of some 
college in Oxford or Cambridge, gets his degree, gets ordained, 
and has a curacy. He is lost sight of. Years roll on, and he is 
only a pleasant memory to you ; when one day you are riding 
thi-ough the bush, all alone, thinking of the old college, and you 
meet a bevy of black fellows, running like mad, with spears and 
torches, ready to be lighted at dusk. You naturally ask if it is 
the Governor. No, it is only the Bishop. And here comes 
Busnack along among the acacias, riding with an apron over his 
stomach. The old boy has developed into an Angela Bishop. 

No such change, however, had passed over the Rector of 
Dickie's acquaintance. He had merely got the living of Credi- 
ton, and that is the reason why Dickie came across him once 
more. 

Dickie sped away, as he thought, with an avenging augel after 
him. A coroner in blue spectacles is naturally alarming ; to the 
child's mind he was utterly terrible. Dickie had some money, 
and he had kept his locket carefully concealed, always puttmg it 
in his clothes before he went to bathe. The child was not abso- 
lutely ill-provided for a few days ; the sailors had made him 
many little presents since the lifeboat adventure. Ho was by no 
means afraid of his adventure, and had bread and cheese at 
Totnes. 

Then he began to see the river in its magnificent beauty : he 
had seen no stream like this before. This was like Abana and 
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Pharpar, better than all the rivers of Judaea. The boy had 
hitherto only been used to chalk downs and to the bright streams 
which came fi'om their interior or invisible channels. Now, for 
the first time, he saw a river-bed from the surface. Every 
trickling tiny lade, every foaming brook, told its own story : and 
tho story to Dickie was, ** My darling, we are hurrying to the 
sea; we cannot stay and speak to you." 

The flowing river himself talked always to the boy, and, though 
angry just now, was always kind to him. There had been a great 
deal of rain on Cawsand, and the river was hurling itself dark 
brown round Benjay Tor. The river said to him, ** My little 
love, I cannot stay to speak to you now ; you must come to me 
again." 

Between the granite rocks, out of the dark brown water, there 
leaped a sheet of silver three feet long. It was not a trout, for 
Dickie knew trout : and he wondered what fish it could be. The 
fish wanted to go up one place, and Dickie clambered over the 
rocks with a view of helping it. The fish was very much 
exhausted, and Dickie took it out to rest it, which showed that 
he had not studied natural history very much. It was very easy 
to take the fish out of the water. I have seen a lady take one 
out, when it was trying to get up. 

Dickie stroked it, as if that was any good. A voice in his ear 
said, ** Put the fish back." 

Dickie obeyed ; he always did. The fish made a fresh rush at 
the stream, and then got over. Dickie saw his black tail go up 
over the top of the waterfall. Then he turned to see who had 
spoken to him. It was a very curious gentleman indeed, dressed 
in grey, very pale, and very hoarse. Dickie, though sharp enough, 
could not mc^e him out. He settled in his mind that he was 
either a poet, a novelist, or a journalist. He was not any one of 
them : he was an escaped convict from Dartmoor Prison. Dickie 
thought that ho was an eccentric gentleman of those parts, 
possibly of large property. 

** Could you tell me sir," said Dickie, ** what the name of that 
beautiful fish was? " 

** It was a salmon of twenty pounds, my child, 
me a question ? What money have you ? " 

** I have eleven and sixpence," said Dickie. 

** Will you give me five shillings ? " 

" Yes, sir, certainly." 

*' God bless you, my child," said the convict, 
taken it from you, but I cannot do a mean action, 
man, my boy, though I am an escaped prisoner." 



Will you answer 



** I could have 
I am an honest 
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** If you are an escaped prisoner," said Dickie, ** you should go 
to Earlie. We have the Castle full of them sometimes ; that is 
aU I know." 

** Who is Earlie ? " said the convict. 

** I can*t tell," said Dickie. ** My head is all wrong. Here 
are the five shillings. They misguided me, you know, and I 
can't rememher anything. I can't rememher Earhe's real name 
to save my life. But he had some other name than Earlie before 
they gave me that stuff, I warrant you." 

The convict left the child, having taken his money. The 
child sat by the snarling river for a time, and then went upwards. 

He thinks that he slept at farmhouses, but it is emphatically 
certain that his memory was at this time completely gone. I 
think that he must have crossed from the valley of the Dart to 
the valley of the Toign, for he most emphatically says that he 
went up through Gidleigh Park before he got to the summit of 
the awful Cawsand. 

When he got there the poor little feUow lay down to die. He 
was beaten out all round. He was actually going to sleep, when 
he heard some one saying, ** Hein I Hein 1 But this is not a 
Britannic fortification after all." 

Dickie knew the next voice perfectly well ; it was that of the 
Hector whom he had seen fishing on the Otter, in furious 
anger. 

** You have the whole thing before you. Count. I will not 
trust myself to say anything more." 

The Rector had a spkialite about Dartmoor which he worked a 
little too hard. He had a great Brittany authority as his guest, 
the Comte do Coutances. This Comte de Coutances led him the 
life of a dog. He denied Grampound, and utterly turned up his 
nose at Drewsteignton. They fought so furiously that it was 
reported at Crediton that the Rector's housekeeper slept with a 
loaded gun in her room. The Rector said that the Dobnen at 
Dol was no Dolmen at all. But this was after they found Dickie. 
I cannot go into the argument. What is more to the purpose is, 
tliat they were wrangling at the top of Cawsand, and that their 
wi-angling was stopped by finding Dickie. 

(Granby Dixon got a ship sent to inquire into the matter about 
the Dolmen at Dol, because Jones, R.N., had nothing to do, but 
had infiuence. On the whole it was the cheapest plan, because 
his coal bill was so heavy that he has never had a ship since.) 

'* Here is something which will stop our quarrel," said the 
Frenchman. ** Hero is a boy dying." 

It was only too true : the boy was very near death. He was 
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lying under the Cairn when they found him, and they carried him 
down to the Rector's dog-cart. 

The Rector took him home to CreditoUi and, moreover, took 
great care of him. He recognised him, and was more and more 
puzzled by him. The boy was a mere ragged little rascal, still he 
seemed a gentleman. 

There is one thmg to be said, however : you could never have 
made a gentleman of Dickie. He was bom one. 

One of the most gentlemanly young fellows I ever met was a 
chimney-sweep. I told him that his manners were very good, 
and he said, ** Yes, sir, we get licked into that, the same as the 
young gents do down the river there at Eton." Spicer most likely 
ate wiUi his knife, and committed all sorts of small faults of which 
he could have been cured in a week ; but he could never say a 
coarse word to a woman, or a hard word to a child. How many 
gentleman can say that ? 

I must, however, follow Dickie. He met the ifector, and the 
Rector was very good to him. Dickie desired entirely to run 
away, but he hurt his foot, and the Rector got possession of his 
person for weeks. But the Rector was a severe man, and put 
Dickie to work in the garden, which Dickie did not like. He and 
the Rector had many conversations on this point. The Rector 
found him digging one day, and the boy began — 

''Earlie never made me dig ; I don't like it.*' 

Said the Rector, " Earlie, whoever he is, should have made you 
dig ; idleness is the worst thing in the world for boys. You were 
late at church yesterday." 

" I hate church : Earlie never went." 

** Earlie was a wicked man, then," said the Recter. 

The boy broke inte a fury of passionate tears. ** Earlie was a 
gentleman. He was not a common parson like you. He lived in 
a castle, and for my part I love castles better than parsonages. I 
am a nobleman." 

The Recter was half inclined to believe the boy. " Who is 
this Earlie ? " he asked. 

'< Why, he is Earlie ; he is the Earl of something." 

** Cannot you remember of what ? " 

'' No, I cannot remember at all. Dixie and I never called him 
anything but Earlie. But he lived in a castle by the sea, and 
Mrs. Prout lived with him." 

The Rector smelt a rat. The child was the illegitimate child 
of some nobleman, and Mrs. Prout was that nobleman's mistress. 

** Boy," he said, **the misfortunes of your birth shall not cut 
you off from my kindness. Will you behave well ? " 
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" No." 

" I shall have to beat you if you do not." 

** I shall kick you in the gaiters if you do." 

'* Have you read Mrs. Sherwood's ' Infant Pilgrims/ which I 
lent you ? Did you read about Inbred Sin, who went with the 
children ? " 

tt Yes." 

" What did you think of him f " 

" I thought he was the only fellow worth a halfpenny among 
the lot. I wish / knew him — what fun we would have 1 " 

" Did not the examples of the other children strike you ? " 

" I was sorry they kiUed Peace," said Dickie, leaning on his 
spade. *' But the other two were utter duffers. As for Humble 
Mind, he was a muff, and if I got him here I would punch his 
head. Inbred Sin is the one I should most like to imitate. I'd 
bet he could swim, and I'd bet Humble Mind couldn't." 

The Rector was utterly aghast. He only found time to say — 

** Can you swim, then ? " 

Dickie solved that matter by dropping his spade and pitching 
himself head over heels into the Rector's carp-pond, which was 
close to them. The pond was from ten to twelve feet deep, as 
the Rector well knew, and full of water-lilies. The boy went 
down, and did not come up again. The Rector kicked off his 
shoes and dashed in after hun. 

He swam about with his head out of water, but no boy. At 
last, at the further end of the pool he saw some lily- heads move, 
and he swam towards them. He found the boy had been lying on 
his back laughing at him for about three minutes. 

When they were dripping on the bank together, the Rector said — 

** You must not play such tricks, sir." 

" Wliy not ? " said Dickie. 

** You have spoilt me a now suit of clothes," said the Rector. 

" Why did not you stay on the bank, then? " said Dickie. 

** Because I could not sec a boy like you, hard-hearted and un- 
converted, launched into eternity, without making an effort to 
save him." 

Dickie's face flushed up. ** You are a good man. You are 
not so good as Earlie. Wlien I come into my property I will 
make Earlie give you a living, or make you a Bishop. In our 
bay our grooms can swim, and also our footmen — ^miles out. 
When I find Earlie, you shall come and see us swim. You must 
not take off your clothes before the others, because you are a 
clergyman : and Earlie cannot, because he, being in the House of 
Lords, has to attend to etiquette." 

10 
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'' What 18 the luune of joor \mj ? " sdd the Sector. 

" Oakshott." 

" What is the name of the man joa call Eailie ? ** 

" Why, Eaiiie, jon siDj man. I am tcij ccdd, and mnsi gei 
my clothes off." 

The Bectfflr took him in, and accounted to his hoosekeeper for 
the state they were in, in the hest way possiUe. Dickie was of 
course pat to hed, and when he was in hed with a warm poss^ 
the hoosekeeper came and aired her mind to the Rector. 

** John saw what happened," said the dd woman, " and so it is 
no use to preTaricate. The little deril tried to drown himself, and 
yon fished him ont. He is a little gipsy, that one. He is not 
only tattooed on his left arm, hnt aU oror, in figures which I 
beliere to he heathenish, on his " say arms and legs. 

*' Hare they punctured the child's arms ? " said the Beetcn*. 

*' Come and look for yourself," said the hoosekeeper. " There 
is a ship in full sail on one arm, and a lighthouse on the other." 

" The child must have heen among the sailors," said the Bector. 

"That don't matter to me," said the housekeeper. ''Yoo 
come and look at the child's body." 

The Bector said not one word. 

*' Ah, you want to exasperate me by silence, do you ? '* she 
said. '* I won't have the little yillain in the house, I tell you. I 
hare not been here so mxiny years to be put out of the way by a 
little yarlct like that. That fool John let him have the nozzle of 
the garden hose to-day, and I came out to look at the flowers, and 
he turned it on me. I was wet " 

And the good lady went into details which only old age can 
justify ; and she ended by saying that she would not stay in the 
house one moment longer, if the little wretch remained there. 

The Itector lit a cigar, aud then said — 

" Mrs. Dickson." 

•* Hir to you." 

" Would you liave the goodness to pack up your things and get 
off, Mrs. Dickson ? " 

** Do you mean it?" 

** I do. I am going to be married, Mrs. Dickson, and my new 
wife has a temper of her own. As you have once more used lan- 
guage tome which I disapproveof, I think we will part, if you please." 

8he went without one word. She had made a good harvest out 
of the Hector, and she guessed that he was going to be married ; 
but she had bullied him so long that she had thought that she 
might bully him longer. She was quite unprepared for this. 

Women will bully men until some fine morning they find a 
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hithorio porfecUy submissiye man, who throws all past relations 
to the wind, and balances his book inexorably. Men will bnlly 
women nntil some fine morning they find, not a submissive wife 
or sister, but an angry woman overstating her case. And an 
angry woman overstating her case is not a very pleasant thing to 
deal with. Bullying is the most fearful mistake on the face of 
the earth. 

As a general rule, as £Eur as my experience goes, men will stand 
more of it from women than women will from men. When a 
gentleman like the Rector gets over-buUied, he simply states his 
case. When a man, not a gentleman, gets over-bullied, he 
recriminates. That is a great mistake : the weapon of a man is 
his tongue ; the weapon of a woman is absolute sUence or perfect 
acquiescence. No woman ever found out this except the late Mrs. 
Shandy, and she was the creation of a man. 

The Rector, however, was by no means what the Americans 
call a '' one-horse power " any longer. A beautiful woman had 
accepted him, and he cared no more for all the old catamarans in 
Europe, than he did for the plagues of Egypt. He knew that 
Mrs. Dickson would play him some trick or another, and looked 
to his wife to defend him. Meanwhile he had got the name from 
the boy, and he took down the "Peerage and Baronetage," 
looking up in both the name of ''Oakshott." 

As he read, his memory came back. He nearly remembered 
the whole thing. He had heard it talked about at All Souls. 
Lord Oakshott was the poet and lunatic. This Sir Arthur Oak- 
shott was the baronet and swindler whose debts Lord Oakshott 
had paid. Some one had told him of it. By heavens, it was 
Ghranby Dixon I He opened the window and called his groom. 

" James, you took my note to Lord Haston*s this morning ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Who was there ? You saw all the grooms, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, sir. There was Mrs. Caston, Mr. Belsher, the Sheriff, 
and Mr. Granby Dixon, staying in the house, and " 

« Get the brougham ready," said the Rector. 

Ho drove over to Lord Haston's to a dinner which he had 
declined. Granby Dixon had been called to London on important 
public business, but Lord Hasten knew enough to assure hun that 
Dickie was the boy of whom Granby Dixon had been speaking, 
and who was lost. 

He went home, and up to the garret in which the boy slept. 
He intended to turn the key, but the key was already turned. 

He unlocked the door and went in. The bed was empty and 
the window was open. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

DICKIE AT THE POLICE COUBT. 

A BOT, whose head reached very little ahove the dock, was 
hroa^ht before Mr. Hall at Bow Street, charged with having no 
risible means of subsistence. The case excited great sympathy, 
for the poor child had only just been brought from the hospital. 
Inspector Brown said that he thought he had better bring the case 
here. The boy had been six weeks in hospital. The boy had 
seen a child lying in the road in a street in the Seven Diab, and 
the little hero darted forward in front of a batcher's cart, and had 
thrown the child on the footway; saving the child, bat getting 
knocked down and being stunned himself. Police-constable 
Moriarty saw the thing happen, and was rebuked in Court for 
saying that '' Be Jabers, he was a plucky little divil entirely." 
The house-surgeon of the Charing Cross Hospital said that the 
boy had sustained a most severe concussion of the brain, and that 
his life had been in extreme danger. If the child received proper 
care and attention, there was nothing to prevent his doing well ; 
the child was singularly well-growu and handsome, and from tho 
child's liabits and from the few clothes he had left when the 
accident happened, it was quite evident that he had been delicately 
brought up. One of the first things which the boy had asked for 
was a tooth-brush. 

** Unhappily, however," the good surgeon continued, " that has 
happened here which occasionally does happen. The boy has 
entirely lost his memory." 

** What is your name, my child ? " said the magistrate. 

" I don*t know, sir ; indeed I don't. I can't remember any- 
thing at all before the hospital." 

** Poor little fellow ! " said the magistrate. " Will he regain 
iiis memory, doctor?" 

** it is very improbable ; he is so verj' young. He will fonn 
new associations and new impressions, and ho will practically 
begin life again. I recommended this course in the first instance. 
A boy who is a hero at nine cannot be sent to a workhouse or a 
reformatory. He is a most gentle and grateful little fellow also ; 
and he cried because he could not remember his prayers, but the 
nurse has taught him new ones, which shows that his mind is not 
affected, only his memory." 

The boy was told to stand down, and he did so for half an hour, 
at the end of which time he was put in the dock again. Two 
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young ladios, who did not seem to have done their hair lately, 
politely making room for him, and going oat, he heard one say to 
the other, ** Two mouths ain't much, Jess ; don't round on Bill : " 
and the other said, ** No fear ; good-hye, old girl.*' Then the hoy 
found himself hehind the spikes again, and a gentleman in a state 
of violent perspiration in the witness-hoz. 

'' I have come as fast as I could, your worship.*' 

" So I should conclude from your personal appearance," said 
the magistrate, good-humouredly. ''Your feet are swift to do 
good. Well, can you manage this hoy for us ? " 

"Oh, yes, your worship. Would the gentlemen of the press he 
kind enough to say a word for me ? I am the superintendent of 
the Home for Houseless Boys in Orman Street. We take in any 
boys we can catch. We will take this hoy with pleasure. We 
try, gentlemen of the press, to find out which way their talents lie, 
and then we develop them. Would you say, your worship and 
gentlemen, that we are not rich, and that we hve from hand to 
mouth ? " 

" My poor boy," said the magistrate, "will you go with this 
gentleman ? " 

" I had sooner," said the nameless boy, " go with the doctor 
and the nurse, but I will go with this gentleman if you tell me ; I 
was told always to obey orders." 

" Who told you ? " said the doctor, sharply and keenly, hoping 
for some one gUmpse of memory. The magistrate also leant over 
" with parted lips and straining eyes." 

" I don't know," said the boy, simply. " Somebody told it to 
me before I died. I have been dead, sir, you know ; and doctor 
and nurse brought me to life." 

"Can you remember nothing, my poor child?" said the 
magistrate. 

" There were the white primi'oses, and I should not have gone 
for them." 

" Who sent you for them ? " said the magistrate. 

" I don't know ; I can't remember." 

The magistrate called the doctor to come to him while he had 
his lunch. Meanwhile the boy was once more taken away, and 
the gentleman waited. 

" Is this imbecility, my dear sir ? " 

" No ; loss of memory," said the doctor. " The boy says he 
was dead; practically he was. The boy is bright and sharp 
enough, and will probably grow into a very fine fellow. Do you 
believe in the immortality of the soul ? " 

"Certainly." 
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'* Immortality involyes eternity, and if yon believe in a fatore 
state you must believe in a past one. How much do yon re- 
member of your past state ? " 

**Yery little: only sometimes I know that I have done the 
same things and uttered the same words previously." 

*' We aU know what that is," said the doctor. '< That boy is 
in the same state in which we are. He can't remember anything 
except the white primroses, which is very strange." 

" Can he read and write ? " said the magistrate. 

"Not one word or one sentence," said the doctor. ''But he 
has been taught. He holds a pencil or pen as well as you or I." 

<' Let us have him in here," said the magistrate, '* before I go 
back to my filthy drudgery." 

The child was brought in, and the gentleman from Orman 
Street came also. The boy was a singularly beautiful one, but 
with a slightly vacant expression. He spoke first. 

« If you please, sir, I should like very much to go with this 
gentleman. Through him I feel sure that I should find my way 
to " 

Here came a hopeless look, sad to see ; and the boy burst into 
tears. 

** This is a splendid case," said the doctor. << Winslow,. Tuke, 
and Bucknill must all see this case. Now, my pretty boy, sing to 
the magistrate the first verse of the hymn which the lady visitor 
taught you in the convalescent ward." 

The boy folded his hands, and sang the first verse of a hymn 
with exquisite pathos and power. The voice of the boy was so 
strong that it was heard in the witness-room, in a place where few 
sounds were ever heard, save oaths, recriminations, and foul talk. 

'^ There is no imbecility there" said the magistrate, wiping his 
spectacles. " Sir, I thank you for taking the boy ; he may go." 

*^ You have a countiy establishment, have you not? " said the 
doctor. 

" Yes, doctor." 

" Send him there. I want his lungs to expand. Good-bye, 
my pretty fellow. Here is half-a-crown for you. Good-bye." 

The boy cried very much at parting with the doctor, but the 
good gentleman got him a very fine bun, and he went along quietly 
enough. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

DICKIE AND THE BIBTONS. 

T^ boy went away with the gentleman, and it so happened that 
the gentleman was gomg to taJce charge of the country establish- 
ment with his wife, having, so to speak, served his time in Orman 
Street ; and so our boy was but a short time there. When the 
gentleman and his wife moved, the boy with no name went with 
Uiem. 

Let me pause to say one word for the London charities. As a 
matter of course there should be no charities, but there are such 
things, and Granby Dixon accidentally has had to examine one 
half of them in a semi-official manner. In every one of them he 
finds the same man : a bright-eyed, pleasant man, doing the work 
of a slave for love, with a salaiy little over that of a so-called 
working man. He could name these men by the dozen. They 
get but small recognition, and are not, as a rule, long-lived. He 
says that he could mention two very peculiar types of them, but 
refrains from doing so. They, as he said before, work for love. 
Our gentleman was one of these, and his wife backed him up most 
loyally. 

Such couples are often without children. They do an immense 
amount of good in the State, but the wony attendant on their 
work generadly prevents the woman from having any children. 
Our couple, however, had one child, just of our boy's age, and it 
so happened that not only did the two children fall in love with 
^ne another, but Mrs. Ribton feU in love with our nameless boy. 

The simple and gentle couple went before the Board of Directors 
and told their story plainly. Bibton did not deny that Mrs. 
Ribton was going to have a child again, to their great surprise, 
but it might .be a boy or a girl for anything he knew. Mrs. 
Ribton had taken a great fancy to our boy, and he wished the 
consent of the Board to Mrs. Ribton's adopting the boy. 

The Board hemmed and hawed a great deal, but at last con- 
cluded most wisely that it was no earthly business of theirs, and 
so consented. 2'he consequence waSf tlie boy was never advertised, 

Mrs. Ribton was confined fitr too late in life, and at too long an 
interval. The consequence was puerperal madness, with all its 
horrors. The baby had to be kept from her, and our boy and 
little Ribton, sleepmg together, used to hear her yelling and raving, 
until she was taken away to the Surrey Lunatic Asylum. 

The baby died. Our boy and little Ribton continued to sleep 
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together tmtil a terrible event occurred. Mr. Ribton, who always 
slept in the room with them, had been to see Mrs. Ribton in the 
Lunatic Asylum. When our boy woke in the morning he went to 
rouse Mr. Ribton. His bed was covered with blood, and our boy 
ran away crying for help. The poor fellow's last view of his mad 
wife had been too much for hun. He had quietly made away 
with himself. 

Then there was a complete change : an old naval officer came 
as manager, and Georgy Ribton got a presentation to the Blue- 
coat School. (He is now second master of the Todmorden School, 
and there is nothing to prevent his becoming a Bishop.) Our 
nameless boy was thrown among the other boys, with the solitary 
name which the gentle, kind Ribtons had invented for him — 
** James Richardson." 

Granby Dixon said to me once, '* Why does God plague such 
good people so ? I cannot think. I went to see Mrs. Ribton to- 
day, and afterwards went to the Opera. N was on in Lucia 

di Iximmeivioor. When the last scene came she could scarcely 
sing to my mind. The difference between real madness and 
feigned is so great. Sometimes it seems to me that God is 
cniel." 

I repudiated the proposition with utter scorn. But the man 
who made it to me did not seem convinced then. He has come 
into my way of thinking since. God is never cruel. Even when 
you are rebellious. He is kind. 

A case like Mrs. Ribton's is a great puzzle. As I have no 
solution to offer with regard to such cases, I will offer none. The 
case of an overworked governess in Bedlam, who had been trying 
to keep her mother out of the workhouse, and had gone mad from 
overwork, was a great puzzle to me. It seemed to arraign the 
justice of God. The case of Mrs. Ribton again is a frightful 
puzzle. A life given to good works : a woman who had saved 
endless boys and girls from worse than death — and the reward in 
this world a strait-waistcoat, and a howling, yelling devil, uttering 
blasphemies and impurities from between the pretty lips which 
beforehand had only been open to preach the Gospel and bring 
souls to Christ. 

Horrible I Yes. Go to Bedlam and see for yourselves, and 
you will find that I am not telling untruths. From some strange 
affection which touched the brain, Mrs. Ribton was changed from 
a gentle woman into a howling, hopeless lunatic. 

Still, every bud and eveiy flower tells one to hope. And we do 
hope. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

LORD OAKSHOTT WRITES ANOTHER SONG AT A WRONG TIME. 

I BBO of you to nndcrstand that Captain Astoiii poor Ribton's 
snccessor, was by no means like Ribton. Any one conld have 
made a fool of poor Ribton. The whole Board of Admiralty conld 
not have made a fool of Captam Aston, R.N. 

Granby Dixon got him this place when he was Under Secretary 
to the Admiralty. Granby would have given him the Chichester 
herself to get rid of him, but he was not fit for the Chichester, 
and the commander of that ship had been doing snch noble work 
that all England knew of it. Captain Aston was a very needy 
man. The place was worth £800 a year ; and Granby, by sub- 
scribing for my Lords £100 to the institution in Orman Street, in 
reality had a great deal to say about the nomination of Captain 
Aston. As for Granby*s manoeuvres, I have nothing to do with 
them at all. 

It is emphatically certain, however, that Granby got Captain 
Aston this place. That Captain Aston accepted it, and that a 
fortnight afterwards he met Chranby in St. James's Street and 
offered to pull his nose for twopence, is a matter of history. It 
was very sad : it happened in front of Crook's Club, and> all the 
members came out to see the fun. 

The thing was quite wrongly reported in the newspapers. Lord 
Edmondbury and Sir Harry Mallory saw the whole affair. They 
agree in saying that Granby had ike best of it, and that Lord 

H was wrong in asking him to resign. Aston made an 

effort at our dear Granby's nose, whereupon Granby got hold of 
his — a most magnificent Wellingtonian nose (whereas you might 
have missed Granby's in the dark). Mutual friends interfered. 

The upshot of the matter was that Captain Aston, R.N., refused 
to keep his appointment ; and, moreover, that Granby Dixon 
emphatically refused to give up his. Said Granby Dixon to Lord 

H , " I won't resign. The beggar told me in the public 

street that he would pull my nose, and I pulled his. You gave 
me that place for him, and that is the last thing I will ask you 
for ; but resign — never ! " 

The whole afiair was unutterably absurd. It was not the first 
time that Granby had committed himself. He never could be 
trusted with high office, clever as he was. It was one thing with 
him one day, and something else the day after. Matters, for 
example, were just mended between Granby and Captain Aston. 
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They had, in fact, only parted (the best of friends) about ten 
minutes, when Granby, who drove very badly, got emptied out of 
his cab at the PiccadHly comer of Bond Street, and cut his face, 
so that he was unable to show at his office for a month. 

We must, however, return to Captain Aston, nearly as unlucky 
a man as Granby himself. He had had four ships ashore in his 
time, and the wreck of the Incomparable, with Captain Aston's 
heroic conduct in refusing to leave the ship until every man was 
gone, is one of the brightest pages in our naval history. Captain 
Aston was accustomed to say that he would sail any of her 
Majesty's ships from somewhere beginning with an H to Hackney. 
But he never did it. There was a party against him at the 
Board, and he never was allowed to sail his ship from either 
place. But for all this, it was perfectly notorious that Aston was 
an old fool ; he had immense interest, however, and it was neces- 
sary to shelve him. Granby managed that ; and Captain Aston 
wanted to pull his nose for doing it. 

Aston had one great spSciaUtS, however : he was one of the 
finest amateur musicians in Europe. No sooner had he taken 
possession of the school, than its character was changed. In 
Ribton's time boys were advanced for general good conduct ; in 
Aston's time they were advanced for music. Captain Aston never 
got another ship, and was ultimately made Goveruor of the 
Gaboon. His single-handed encounter, when he had only a knife, 
with a gigantic gorilla, bigger than himself, will be remembered 
by every one. Also the paper which he wrote for the Physiolo- 
gical Society, proving that the roar of the gorilla was four notes 
lower than Lablanche's lowest note — making, in fact, less than 
16,000 vibrations per second. The gorilla scratched him in the 
most pestilent manner on the face, and tore that sainted man's 
trousers off his body. When he came back to England, Granby 
Dixon openly expressed his wish that the gorilla had won. 
" Fellows like that," said Granby, ** have no business to turn up 
again after they have been properly provided for. If a man is 
sent to the Gaboon, he is expected to die. If he comes back 
alive, he swindles the nation. That fellow will not die, Oakshott; 
you mark my words. That fellow and his gorilla will live long 
after we have been bored into our graves." 

*' The gorilla is dead, at all events," said Oakshott. 

"You are so awfully green," said Granby Dixon, pettishly. 
" The gorilla was never alive until Aston killed it. That stuffed 
gorilla will get him a first-class colonial appointment, and the 
sooner he gets it the better I shall be pleased." 

« The man does not annoy you," said Lord Oakshott. 
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*' Hore's a pretty fellow I Here is an hereditary legislator I 
Why, when I was down with the fever at Dijon, I left word with 
Lonis, the waiter, that if a gentleman of the name of Aston called, 
I was too ill to see any one. I awoke from a feverish slumher, 
and found the brute reading the Bible by my bedside. He said 
that he had come to nurse me, and had brought a young man to 
help him." 

<< What did you do ? " asked Lord Oakshott. 

*^ Well, I am afraid that I swore dreadfully," said Granby. 

" That was a pity." 

" He had none on me. I got rid of him by accepting the ser- 
vices of the young man. Oakshott ? " 

*'Yes." 

** That young man was fearfully like you before you got old and 
ugly." 

<< Thanks," said Oakshott. 

The above conversation is antedated by some years. We must 
now return to Captain Aston, as he was at Croydon before the 
gorilla business. 

Dickie says now that he was a good fellow, but a sanctimonious 
old prig ; and that he took the gorilla to be the devil, and conse- 
quently fought him. Dickie also says that when Captain Aston 
was attacked by the gorilla, he was playing the fiddle in a wood, 
and that the gorilla took the fiddle from the Captain and ate it 
before the Captain went in at him. This is obviously fiction; 
still, it is pei-fectly certain that the Captain could play the fiddle 
very well, and also that he killed a gorilla. 

Dickie, you should know, says that Captain Aston was the best 
and cleverest instructor in music that he ever met. He was very 
kind to all the boys, but he liked Dickie the best of all. (This, 
you must remember, was long before the gorilla ate his fiddle and 
scratched the trousers off his legs.) The boy James Richardson 
took a great liking to the cornopean, and became a great hand, or 
rather mouth, at it. 

When the boy seemed fifteen, and a well-grown, beautiful boy, 

Mr. G happened to come round recruiting for his band. 

Mr. G was very much struck by the boy's playing, and 

spoke to Captain Aston about it. They were both devoted to 
music, and they spoke confidentially. 

** Captain Aston," said Mr. G , " that boy plays very 

well. You must give him to me. He must be a grenadier, that boy." 

'* G ," said Captain Aston, earnestly, ** you shall have the 

boy, of course. But listen. The boy is too good for you. He 
has a voice." 
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"H'm, hem,** said Mr. G ; "then you have been in- 
judicious in making him work at the cornopean. How old is the 
boy ? ** 

" I don't know ; but we will have him in." 

Dickie was sent for. " You are going into the army, sir," 

said Mr. G . ''Has the boy's voice changed, Captain 

Aston ? " 

'' I cannot in the least degree say," said Captain Aston. '' It 
seems to me a rather fine tenor." 

« Oh 1 we get plenty ot fine tenors before fourteen, who turn 
out utter rubbish afterwards. Take off your clothes, sir." 

Dickie did so. Mr. G looked at him, and then examined 

his chest. Then he whispered to Captain Aston. 

** The boy is, as you see, a man ; he is over sixteen. ** Boy," 
he continued, ** put on your clothes." 

Dickie obeyed. 

" Now," said Mr. G , " I want to hear you sing." 

" Sing " began Captain Aston. 

" Let the boy sing what he likes," said Mr. G . 

Dickie began — 

** Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine.'* 

Mr. G was very much startled, but he did not show it. 

He only said, " Can you drum, you boy ? " 

" Get your drum, boy," said Captain Aston. 

The boy came rattling along the passage with it in a few 
minutes, and drummed like a Frenchmen, till he was told to leave 
off and go away. 

" What do you think of his voice ? " said Aston. 

" One of the finest voices in Europe." 

"Is it safe?" 

" Lord bless you, the boy is seventeen if he is a day, with a 
chest which would fill La Scala. The voice is safe enough ; I 
will answer for that. The only fear is, with his cut of head, that 
he will marry too soon." 

" What shall you do with him? " said Captain Aston. 

** I shall send him to the King of Bavaria, and then he will get 
in with Wagner. I think that will be the plan. Do you know 
anything about the boy ? " 

"He came here firom the police court," said Captain Aston. 
** 1 suppose he is some one's son, but we can find out nothing." 

"He is of fine stock," said Mr. G , " whoever his father 

was." 
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'' Are you mode of monoy ? '* said Captain Aston ; ** because, 
if yon are, you may lend me some, which I will solemnly promise 
not to repay. You talk about sending this boy to the King of 
Bavaria. Who is to find the cash ? " 

« Why, Oakshott, to be sore. He is absolutely certain, in an 
affair of this kind." 

'* I think I should like to know him," said Captain Aston. 

"That is not very easy,*' said Mr. G . "I only get at 

him through Granby Dixon and Brogden. He has gone out 
of all society, and has locked himself up at Oakshott with a 
girl." 

"Improper? " 

"Not a bit of it. The man is mad, and is writing an epic 
poem. You know the story." 

" Not I." 

" Lord Oakshott had a boy by his cousin Sir Arthur's wife. 
Sir Ai*thur, when he went to smash, left the boy. Lord Oakshott 
lost the boy, refused to marry, and has adopted this Miss Prout, 
one of the greatest beauties in the world. The county, the most 
particular county in England, have taken her up, and she will 
be in society in two years. Oakshott believes that he will get 
his boy again, and I am certain that he will send this boy to 
Munich." 

" Tliere are fools and fools," said Captain Aston. " I wish he 
would send me to Munich." 

" Well, I won't argue. I will take the boy. Good-night." 

The correspondence below followed : — 

"My Lord, — I have discovered a tenor of such surpassing 
excellence that I wish to ask your lordship if you would find the 
funds to send him to Munich or Milan. 

" The voice is perfectly safe. I have seen the boy's chest. I 
should say that he is nearly eighteen. The voice is very well 
cultivated, but the boy has a genius of his own. I hope that you 
will help me. I have taken him into my band, but he is too good 
for us. I wish that you would see the boy. 

"D. G." 

The answer was : — 

" Dear G , — I cannot possibly come to town to hear your 

tenor. I send you a crossed cheque for a hundred pounds, and 
I beg of you to tell the young man to take more care of his money 
than I have ever done. It would be a glorious national victory li 
we could get another tenor like Sims Reeves. Tell the young 
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man to expand his chest, and to drink no wine except Beanno. 
When ho wants another hundred pounds, of coarse, if you desire 
it, ho can have it. 

" Would you be so kind as to set this song for me ? 

" Oakshott." 

I see no particular reason why Lord Oakshott's song should he 
lost to posterity. So here it is : — 

" King Rose he went a- wooing 

Among the garden bowers, 
When autamn winds were strewing 

The shed leaves of the flowers. 
But the Lily said, * I am dying,' 

And the Hollyhock said, * I am dead,' 
And the Larkspur, ' I am sleeping 

With the grave mould over my head.' 

*' * No bride for me,' said bold King Bose ; 

* No bride in this garden fair ; 

No bride for the flower who has kissed the Vine 

And toyed with the Jessamine^s hair. 
No bride for the Lily's lover. 

No bride for the Eglantine's friend.' 
And Death, as he walked in the garden, said, 

* Too late— this is the end 1 ' 

'* Bat the Aconite said, as she raised her head 

From the death mould over the Lily, 
' I will be true to the darling love, 

And foolish old Death is silly. 
Kiss me at noon on Christmas Day, 

And I will marry thee ; 
Then we'll see what stupid old Death will say 

At the match betwixt you and me.' 

** When Christmas Day was come and gone, 

The Aconite was there ; 
But the gentle touch of the dead red Bose 

Was no more in the Jessamine's hair. 
And Death laughed loud at the dead red Bose, 

Looked down through the frozen snow : 
' Oh, Aconite sweet, thy love and I meet, 

For thy love is dead, I trow.' 

•* And Winter whispered, * Die, my love. 

Thy love is false to thee ; ' 
And sweet Spring mnrmured, * Wait for the Bose ; 

They lie to thee and to me. ' 
When the Bose arose from his winter's sleep, 

With the Lily and Larkspur fair. 
He lookecl at the flowers around his feet, 

But there was no Aconite there.'* 
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Granby Dixon does not, for his own part, agree with the indis- 
criminate praise which has been given to this poem by one review 
of undoubted eminence and respectability. Neither, on the other 
hand, does he agree with another review, equally eminent and 
equaUy respectable, when they say that it is <* outrageous rot." 
«A11 poetry must of necessity be absolute nonsense," says 
Oakshott; *' but Granby Dixon does not see that mine is worse 
than the average. In point of fact, Granby Dixon says it is 
above the average." 

The public must judge between Granby Dixon and Lord Oak- 
shott, because Granby Dixon says in the Emporium that although 

it is balderdash it is not worse balderdash than 's poetry. 

They have quarrelled over the matter. They always do. Old 

Colonel B , the father of Crook's Club, says that he is in the 

position of M. Thiers or the late Lord Nelson. So long as you 
do not fire on her Majesty's flag, you may say and do what you 
like. The two men would quarrel continually, but neither would 
let any one else say one word. 

One can never be comfortable with people in this world. 
Granby Dixon and Oakshott have both come down on Colonel 

B because he wrote the last sentence. He pointed out to 

them that it was the ministerial policy ; and then they said that 
he talked nonsense. Ho cannot be brought to see it. He 
maintains that there are strong analogies between M. Thiers' 
position at Versailles and Nelson's at Naples. No one else, that 
he can find, sees it, however. 

D. G. sent the boy Richardson to Italy. He went there as 
the protSgS of Lord Oakshott, the beloved of both the Carbonari 
and the Cammoristi. Of his adventures we shall hear some day. 
The good Earl was well remembered. Indeed, he kept his 
memory green by large donations towards Italian unity : and as 
for this James Itichardson, ho kept him supplied with money most 
handsomely, not for one moment dreaming that it was his own 
Dickie. 

I extremely regret to say that I must drop your acquaintance 
for seven years. It is a long time, but we shall both get over it. 
Two Prime Ministers got over it, and Lord Oakshott got over it. 
Also I may mention that Sir Arthur Oakshott got over it uncom- 
monly well ; though I can hear nothing about his preparing to 
pay back the £60,000. Dixie got over it, and so also did Dickie. 
It seems rather a pity that Lord Oakshott was so busy with his 
song that he had not time to ask for an interview with his protSgS, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AFTER SOME YEARS. 

" Now," said Granby Dixon, " we are all undone together." 

Lord Oaksbott was in bed and asleep, and be cursed Granby 
Dixon by bis gods. 

'* Wbat the deuce is tbe matter now f " said Oaksbott. 

" Your cousin bas come bome." 

*' I always knew be would," said Oaksbott. '* Wbere is 
bo?" 

" He is in Park Lane." 

**Wby tbe devil did be not come to see me?" said Oak- 
sbott. 

" Wby, you know," said Granby. " I suppose be did not like 
to." 

"It is extremely probable," said Oaksbott. " I bave known 
tbe same kind of feeling before, myself. When I make a mull of 

a poem, I don't like to come near you or S . What bas tbe 

said to my poem ? " 

<* That it is tbe greatest rubbish ever • published," said 
Granby. 

" Good," said Oaksbott ; "I shall succeed in literature. This 

looks promising, being cut into by the . I am gaining an 

audience. J. P. paid me fifty pounds last week on condition that 
I would not publish a novel, the MS. of which ho had in bis pos- 
session. I am getting on, my dear Granby." 

** Do put on your breeches and talk to me," said Granby. 

" Wby breeches ? " said Oaksbott, getting out of bed. ** The 
42nd wear no breeches, and I have foUowed men of that regiment 
up the steps which connect the old town of Edinburgh with the 
new, and I can only say that the kilt is quite as becoming and 
quite as proper as our absurd breeches." 

**Do not be so fantastic, Oaksbott. Do knock your brains 
together," said Granby. 

** Ding yer hams thegithcr,** said Oaksbott, putting on his 
trousers. ** Well, and so Arthur is come home ? " 

** Yes, and has been home for some time I bcheve." 

" Lord love the man," said Oaksbott, ** he is always at some 
trick or another. And so he is at old Mother O'Brien's, in Park 
Lane. Do you think I bad better go to him ? " 

" No." 

a Why ? " 
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"Yon would see her in all probabilitji and you had much 
better not.*' 

" So she is with him Btm ? " 

" Yes. He is iU-using her badly, I am afraid. Let her come 
to my wife, Oakshott ; she will be safe there ; let her come to my 
wife." 

" What ? " said Oakshott. 

<' I wish you would let her come to us. I don't like to say it, 
but she could get a divorce on the grounds of savitia,** 

" Have that woman dragged into a Divorce Court," growled 
Oakshott. '<Go and rouse up Arthur, and leave me to sleep. 
Criminals sleep before they are hung." 

Granby went straight to Sir Arthur's residence. Several 
windows were lighted up, though it was one o'clock in the morn- 
ing. ' Granby was at once admitted. 

Sir Arthur was sitting in the dining-room and smoking a cigar. 
He seemed almost to expect Granby Dixon. He said, " You come 
from Oakshott." 

" I have been with him." 

Sir Arthur was very little changed ; Granby says that he 
could have picked him out among two dozen other criminals at 
the Old Bailey, had there been any necessity for identifying 
him. Granby had all kinds of things to say to the man, but 
his unabashed impudence was too much for him. He only 
said — 

'< I beg your pardon. Sir Arthur, I saw that the house was lit 
up as I came by, and " ^e dared not say I wish to speak to you 
about Lady Oakshott) "I came to ask if you would meet Oak- 
shott as if nothing had happened." 

" Most certainly," said Sir Arthur. 

'* H'm ; is this true about the Idaho Diamond Fields ? " 

" Yes," said Sir Arthur. " Is Oahslwtt in it f " 

" Yes I to the tune of Jei0,000, 1 think." 

" I am glad of that. All his money is as good as gone then. 
I am safely out. Are you in it ? " 

" Yes." 

" Ah, it's too late to get out now. I would have saved you, 
because you are not a very significant person. I would put you 
into a good thing or two. I have no particular animosity towuxls 
you. I give you my word of honour as a gentleman that we spent 
four thousand pounds, hard cash, in scattering the diamonds 
about exactly where fools would find them. Then we had to buy 
off the Lidians. Of course, dear Granby Dixon, I did not person- 
ally superintend these little matters, any more than I originated 

11 
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them. Of conrse I was not the prime moyer in the whole matter. 
Of conrse I did not clear ont first, and (as I find) leave yon and 
Oakshott in. (I repeat that I am vciy sorry for yon.) Of conrse 
I did not ride 2,500 miles homewards to find Oakshott installed 
with my wife and his illegitimate daughter at my own fireside. 
Oh, of conrse not 1 " 

Granhy said '< The devil 1 " which was improper, becanse there 
was a lady in the room, standing behind him. He was not aware 
of it nntil Sir Arthur said — 

<< Lady Oakshott will confirm every word which I have said : 
there she is, confound her 1 " 

Granhy rose and confronted her. 

<< There she is," said Sir Arthur. << There is the great saint : 
there is the woman who had her first boy stolen, and who let her 
second die." (Sir Arthur pnt this in words impossible to repeat.) 
<' Now she has gone to the priests. Look at her. See what I 
am tied to for the rest of my life 1 Look 1 " 

He turned and looked as he was told. He saw before him a 
grey woman, with the majesty of unutterable sorrow upon her 
flEice. 

The majestic expression of sorrow will make the meanest face 
beautiful. In this case it was reflected on a very beautiful face. 
Granhy felt as though he were looking on one of Fra Angelico's 
saints. He thought of Mrs. Granby, and wished that she had 
been there, for his anger was rising. 

'< Who is this gentleman ? " she asked in a very quiet voice. 

" Granby Dixon," said Sir Arthur; << the most infernal tittle- 
tattle in Europe. That is what he is." 

" I wish for your orders, Arthur." 

" Go to bed. Where have you been ? " 

<< To midnight mass only." 

" Yah I " 

"I wish this gentleman to witness that I obeyed you. Arthur, 
love is gone between us, but even for the sake of your own prestige 
you might treat me better than this." 

" Go to bed now," said Sir Arthur, ** or I will put you to bed 
in a way you won't like. Yon are gomg to Eickaby's party to- 
morrow night, mind." 

So she went. Then Granby rapped out suddenly — 

'' In taking my leave. Sir Arthur, I beg to inform you that yon 
are the worst scoundrel I ever met. If it would in any way suit 
your convenience, I will be at Boulogne the day after to- 



morrow." 
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** A litUe pot is soon hot," said Sir Arthur. *^ My dear, I 
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couldn't see yon at twelve paces, while I shonid be a perfect 
target for you. Neyer mind duelling — I'll give you a good 
thing. Wade in for the Bolivia and Chili Main : it is a 
thundering swindle, but I can float it. Don't tell Oakshott 
about it, or he will blow the ga£f in the House of Lords. He 
is getting too sharp for the best : that is what makes me feel 
so delightful at letting him in for £10,000 over the Idahos. 
Now go home and go to bed, you good Uttle man, and don't in 
future talk about shooting at a man twice your size, because it is 
cowardly." 

Granby got home at what Dixie would call '' immeasureably 
tall hours." Mrs. Granby, a heavy sleeper, never knew when 
he came to bed. But in his sleep he was so persistently saying 
** Chili and Bolivia," that she woke. She thought, though not a 
jealous woman, that they were the names of two young ladies 
whom Granby had met at a party. She punched and shoved 
Granby till he was awake, and then he explained the matter to 
her. He asked her should he go in for the Chili and Bolivia. 

She expressed her opinion in the most emphatic way. 
'< Granby, my love, keep clear of Sir Arthur and Lord Oakshott ; 
they are a pair of gambling swindlers ; and in my opinion Lord 
Oakshott is the very worst of the two." 

A pretty character for a poet I The author of '< King Rose," 
*'* Thanatos and Mnemosyne," and various other poems, was never 
a flEivourite with Mrs. Granby Dixon. She said that when the 
man (meaning Oakshott) was in question, she never knew whether 
she stood on her head or her heels. Even when Oakshott wrote 
the song beginning 

** My friend's wife is mine own wife," 

and dedicated it to her, she repudiated it with scorn, and said it 
was like his impudence. On the present occasion she told Granby 
that he had woke her up (she had punched him), and that she 
should be quite too tired to go to Bickaby's party and see the 
meeting between Lord Oakshott and Lady Oakshott. Granby 
was rather glad. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

PREPABATION FOB BICKABT's PABTT. 

BicEABT was a very noble fellow : some said he was a German 
Jew. Two things, however, were absolutely certain: he had 
done splendidly at Cambridge, and he had accepted office, know- 
ing no more about the work of the office than the man in the moon. 

Granby Dixon was ferociously virtuous over the matter. He 
was Secretary in that office now, and had hoped to be Minister. 
Not at all. Bickaby was pitchforked in as First Lord, and 
Granby was left swearing. 

<< The fellow knows nothing about the details of his office," 
said Granby Dixon to Lord Oakshott. 

''Yes, but he knows about ships," said Oakshott. ''His 
father had fifty ships, and he has sixty." 

" I don't care about that," said Granby Dixon. 

" I do," said Oakshott ; "I think that it is well to put one of 
your leading merchants as civil First Lord. I don't say that the 
man could actually sail a ship ; I would not trust him to sail my 
yacht ; but at the same time he knows more about ships than you 
or I do. Ho has been brought up among ships." 

" That is all very well," said Granby Dixon ; " but I don't see 
my way to it. The head of the greatest navy in the world ought 
to be a sailor." 

" Just a moment ago you would have undertaken the post 
yourself, and you are no sailor. You were sick a month ago, 
when I took you round to Lulworth in my yacht." 

" That is all very well," growled Granby Dixon ; " but I have 
been passed over, and I hate being passed over." 

*' I have been passed over," said Oakshott. 

" Yes, yow," said Granby ; " but you are so horribly rich." 

** But you are not poor, Granby." 

" Thanks to you, old fellow, I am not," said Granby ; " you 
made a fine fortune for me, and why on earth you never made a 
greater for yourself I cannot understand. You are such a splendid 
financier. It is an astounding fact that a man who writes such 
rubbishing poetry, and publishes it, should finance so well." 

*' Genius, my dear soul, genius. I have made £280,000 in 
two years." 

" I heard that it was £500,000," said Granby Dixon, ** and 
that is nothing in these days, you know." 

" Lies 1 lies 1 lies ! " said Lord Oakshott. " The question is, 
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are you going to this man Rickaby's party to-night, or rather his 
wife's party ? '* 

** Most certainly,'* said Granby. 

Lord Oakshott had not been in town for several years. He 
was out of England for four years, the principal part of which he 
spent in America. Dixie had been his only companion. He had 
only come to town now for a certain purpose. Dixie must be 
presented at Court, and Dixie was so presented by the Duchess 
of Ballyroundtowers. 

The most august person in the world, if I humbly dare say 
such a thing, Imows nearly everything in English society. She 
knew, for example, that Lord Oakshott was an extremely talented 
and fantastic person ; she knew all about that. She knew that 
Oakshott had lost his cousin's boy, and that he had adopted his 
housekeeper's niece. Miss Prout. The good Lady of Lipworth 
had given Miss Prout such a character that the most august 
person in the world was not only eager to receive her, but was 
very anxious to do so. The greatest Personage in the world had 
her wish. 

The great Lady looked steadily as she saw the mass of maiden 
beauty and jewellery which came before her. It is a way which 
the greatest Lady in the world has. 

Dixie was horribly frightened. She thought that the great 
Lady was angry with her; she found out that this was by no 
means the case. A round foreign Princess came down and 
talked to her after she had made her poor little courtesy. 

'< My dear," said the round Princess, *' has any one told you 
how beautiful you are ? " 

** No, your Royal Highness," said Dixie. " No one has told 
me at all. Am I so pretty, then ? " 

" You are very beautiful, my child I " 

'< I am glad of that, because it will please Earlie to know it," 
said Dixie. 

** Who is Earlie ? " said the round Princess. 

" Lord Oakshott." 

" I know," said the round Princess, " be sure. You would 
like to come to the concert, would you not ? " 

'< I like fine times," said Dixie, ** and I expect that the 
concert will be a very fine time. I expected very much that this 
muss would have ended in a fizzle as far as I am concerned. I 
mean that I should be an entire failure. You don't think so, do 
you?" 

** No, you are a great success," said the round Princess ; '' but 
what are the meanings of muss and fizzle ? " 
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'' Well, Princess, I expect that it is what yon would reckon 
up as tall Canadian. The American girls always talk company 
language in society ; hat we Ontarians, why, we air the English 
language till the starch is out and you can see through the flEihric." 

*< I was not aware that you had heen in Ontario, my dear." 

'< Oh yes. Lord Oakshott took me there for four years. We 
lived with his cousin Sir Arthur for some time hefore we went 
South. I was only a child, and so I learnt this way of speaking ; 
that, you understand, was hefore the Apache war. I can speak 
company language if I choose, hut I don't mind you, and the 
other comes natmtd. Can you tell me, dear madam, who the old 
woman is who is going up to the great Lady now ? I mean the 
old woman with i£e gold slush lamp on her head, and the eight- 
day com leaves toppling over her nose." 

I am informed hy Miss Hicks that the lady in question was 

Lady X . Her head-dress was the admiration of every one. 

She had a gold coronet, surmounted hy maize leaves. The 
Empress of the French, who seldom adopted anything, adopted 
that, and christened it the ** Chevelure Hiawatha." 

The kind round Princess told her who the great lady with the 
slush lamp and the eight-day com leaves was ; and Dixie said, 
'< Law I Why, she is one of the greatest ladies in Europe. They 
don't figure up that stylo in the States. I saw Mrs. Lincoln ; 
why, she was no more to look at than I am. Our Governor- 
General's wife, however — she was fine. No posts and rails about 
her ; no, «V." 

Dixie was dismissed kindly by the round Princess. Lord 
Oakshott put her in her carriage, and then went along the Mall 
with Granby Dixon. 

<< You have spoilt that girl, Oakshott," he said. 

" I very much doubt that," said he. 

" She talks slang." 

" What slang ? " 

" American slang. She did so the other day. She told me 
that you were going to send her to the Queen's Powwow, and that 
Lady Ballyround towers had got a fifty-dollar scalp for the occasion." 

** It is only prairie talk," said Oakshott quietly. " They talk 
like that about the lakes. Though, mind you, Lady Ballyi'ound- 
towers' wig (scalp, Dixie calls it) cost more than fifty dollars." 

** I want to have a long talk with you, Oakshott," said Granby. 

**What the devil about?" said Oakshott. ** What have I 
been doing ? It seems to me that every one always wants to have 
a long talk to me. I am talked to death. Before you begin, 
may I ask you if you know G 8 , the architect ? " 
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" Yes ; why ? " 

" Because I want an inirodaction to him. Dixie wants Oak- 
shott Abhey restored : and he is the most honest of all our 
architects in the way of art." 

*^ That will cost a great sum, Oakshott." 

'< With the entire restoration of the Abbey, the rebuilding of 
the cloisters, the building of the new clergy house, and the 
endowment of the establishment, it will cost about £120,000." 

" Are you mad ? " 

'' Yes. But Dixie sketched out the scheme, and I am going to 
carry it out. It is a most lovely scheme ; and the best of it is 
that I have the money for it. The restoring of the Abbey will 
come to about £20,000, the other buildings about £25,000, the 
new grammar school about £20,000; as for the endowment of 
the old gentlemen, I must see to that." 

'< The old gentleman 1 " said Granby, thinking that he meant 
the devil and was mad at last in earnest. 

''Ah, the old gentlemen," said Lord Oakshott. << Those old 
parsons are not fairly treated. Dixie and I agree on that point. 
A lunatic with a long nose said to me the other day that if capital 
was not put to nobler uses it would be forbidden to exist by labour. 
What the deuce would become of labour in that case I did not ask 
him, because I was perfectly sure he did not know. I, however, 
am going to make a home for old parsons and their wives. I am 
going to have a splendid school, in which these old parsons shall 
teach, assisted by their wives. The service in the Abbey will be 
such that it will not in any way offend High Church, Low Church, 
or Broad Church. The sons and daughters of reduced clergy are 
to be admitted free. I have also provided a graveyard." 

** But what are these people going to teach ? " said Granby, 
now fairly aghast. 

** Plain sowing, grammar, tent- stitch, the Catechism, and (if 
the Archbishop will allow it) dominoes. Now, don't take me up 
before I have finished, Granby. You say, * Why dominoes ? ' " 

" I said nothing of the sort," said Granby. 

" Well, you meant it, then ; will that do ? " 

'^ I did not mean it," said Granby. 

*' Then shall we pretermit dominoes ? " 

<* That," said Granby, " does not depend on the Archbishop at 
all; it depends on the Bishop." 

" What, Sarum ? " said Oakshott. 

** Sarum," said Granby. <' He is a very High Churchman, 
and he will send you and your dominoes flying, if you don't 
mind." 
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"" Well, K«i fsrdj all tins kmbug aboii Ike Ckrgj Bamt aad 
IW in20/»0 u bsmbog." 

'' K«i ft bit Cff it," «ud Lord Oaksholl, enleni^ Confrcr's 
Hold« '^ li is erery woid of it trae. Bj-the-br, did I ask jtw 
to dinDer to-daj ? '' 

**l aan lonsg mj memofj, I think," said Lord Oakshoti. 
^^Too were asked here to dinner at half-past kmr; joa most 
dine with me, and yoa win find three eoros laid — continental 
boors/' 

** American, joa mean« Go op, yoo hmalie ; go op." 

Lord Oakshott went op and dressed. Gran^ sat down to 
dinner withoot dressing. They had fairly began when Dixie 
eame down* 

If TOO think that Dixie came into the room, yoa are otteriy 
mistaken ; she was $hown in by the head waiter. The door was 
opened, and Miss Front was annoanced. Granby Dixon rose at 
once, for he had ncrer seen anything like it in bis life. 

Hbe was dressed in light-blae velTet fringed with old lace. 
But orer her blae Telvet went wandering strings of opals, set in 
gold. Iler sleeves were open to the elbow, and round each elbow 
hang the price of a small Indian campaign. Granby bad seen 
mnch, but he bad never seen anything like this. He gasped. 
** Hacb women as these," he said to himself, *' upset empires and 
drive men mad." 

It is noticeable that Mrs. Dixon was at Swanage, a watering- 
place which ho highly recommends, although he never, by a 
curiouM conjunction of circumstances, happens to have been there, 
and never moans to go. Oakshott says that no one has any 
right to praise a watering-place unless he has never been near it. 

Dixie's hair was very short, in close curls, and if her beauty 
was (loHcribttblo I would try to describe it. I think that I will 
leave it alone, if you please. The portrait of her by a great artist 
is a liumbug, like the painter. 

** Karlie," she said, as she took her soup, ** the good Princess 
•ays tliat I am so pretty. Is that the truth, Earlie ? " 

" / don't know," said Lord Oakshott ; " I have been bothered 
with you too long to care. Don't, whatever you do, get it into 
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your head that you are pretty, because then you will become 
insufferable." 

'* No, Earlie ; only the Princess said I was, and I should like 
to be pretty." 

" Why ? " 

" To please you, Earlie." 

*' Would you like to marry me, Dixie ? " said Lord Oakshott. 

'< Who do you think would ever dream of marrying you ? " said 
Dixie ; '' I won't. Mind, I am going to marry some one, but you 
may rest assured that it will not be you,** 

«* Why not? " said Oakshott. 

" You are too good for me," said Dixie ; " and you write too 
much poetry. None of it will sell. Ah ! it is all very well ; you 
are frowning at Mr. Dixon, but I won't marry you. If Mrs. 
Dixon was dead, I would marry Granby to-morrow. Do you 
think that you could get rid of Mrs. Dixon and propose to me, Mr. 
Dixon 7 " 

<< I would not have you at all," said Granby Dixon. 

** Quite right. Same here," said Dixie. 

'< Dixie," said Lord Oakshott, << I want you to leave off the old 
prairie slang." 

** All serene," said Dixie. 

** But that is not leaving it off," said Oakshott. 

" Yes it is, old boss," said the outrageous Dixie. '' I have 
done with it, though it comes pleasant to my tongue. You 
will never hear another word of it from my mouth. You cut 
upstairs presently, and fig yourself out for Mrs. Bickaby's Pow- 
wow." 

" Dixie ! " said Lord Oakshott. 

" Well, boss," said Dixie. 

" You said you would not." 

** Well, then, I won't ; only if you don't go up and rag out, I 
will kick up the most immortal old tar river Jerusalem breakdown 
ever you heard. Molasses to a pine-apple 1 I'll burst the railings 
of your lot." 

She turned from the table, and then she came back and threw 
her beautiful arms round Lord Oakshott's neck. << My darling 
Earlie," she said ; ** why do I vex you like this ? I will never 
say one solitary prairie word again." 

** Don't say as much as that, my sweetheart," said Lord Oak- 
shott ; *' only in English society they do not like it." 

Dixie kissed him and left the room. 

** Is that real American talk, Oakshott ? " said Granby, when 
she was gone. 
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'<0h dear, no," said Oakshott; << nothing like it. The 
American ladies and gentlemen are very much like oar people, 
only they talk a little through their noses, and never, by any 
chance, leave off talking. The girl has picked up a phrase here 
and a phrase there, but it is nothing like American. You should 
have heard her talking to the Indians in Colorado in their own 
language." 

"Indians! Colorado I " said Granby. " Have you been there ? " 

** We have not only been there, but we have come back again. 
By-the-by, do you thmk that Mrs. Granby would like a few scalps 
for her drawing-room chimney-piece ? " 

" I don't think so," said Granby. 

" Well, it is a peifect matter of taste. Only I killed one of the 
chiefs of the Apaches, and took all the scalps out of his belt. I 
thought Mrs. Granby might like one." 

" Not at all," said Granby. ** Mrs. Granby would like very 
much to hear about Macador Silvera. Are you going to marry 
that girl, Oakshott?" 

" Marry Dixie I " said Oakshott. " Are you going to marry 
your own daughter ? " 

" Why, no," said Granby. " But you are very young, Oak- 
shott. Chivalry is chivalry. At the same time you must remem- 
ber that you are scarcely old enough to be the girFs father. The 
world will talk, if you don't mind." 

" Hang the world I " said Lord Oakshott. " Look you here, 
Granby, my oldest and most faithful of friends. I am swindled 
by my cousin ; well and good. My cousin takes away from me 
the woman who ought to have married me ; well and good. I 
take my cousin's child ; Mrs. O'Brien gets him stolen to spite 
me, behoving that her daughter was his mother by me, and then 
Mrs. O'Brien entirely loses him ; well and good. I am Icfb 
utterly alone in the world, and I take up with this girl, the only 
being, save yourself, who over loved me or understood me (you 
don't understand me, Granby ; you have not the brains). I adopt 
this girl. Why not ? I am as incapable of doing her a wrong as 
I am of killing you with that poker. And now you say that the 
world will talk about our relations ! If the world has come to 
that, I repeat my previous observation, that the world may be 
hanged. I think you will allow that in matters of this kind there 
is no appeal from the Court." 

** Well, it has never made a mistake yet," said Granby. 

** And I tell you," said Oakshott eagerly, ** that boy of my 
cousin's is not dead. I tell you, Granby, that that boy is not 
dead, and he shall marry Dixie." 
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" Oakshott ! " 

" Yes." 

" Will yon make me a promise ? " 

'* No. Promises are like pie-cmsts, made to be broken." 

" May I implore you to consult me as to the identity of this 
young man? ** 

" Yes, certainly ; I will promise that. I will give you my word 
about that," 

<< If you do not you will have some wretched young man foisted 
on you." 

<< I am not a fool," said Lord Oakshott. 

" I doubt it," said Granby. 

** Rubbish," said Oakshott. " We poets are tai cleverer than 
you are. I tell you that Dickie is alive." 

** How do you Ijiow ? " said Granby." 

« I dreamt it," said Oakshott. " You know that all dreams 
dreamt before midnight come true. You know as much as that. 
Come." 

" Go on, in Heaven's name," said Granby. 

** Don't fidget and kick," said Lord Oakshott ; " it is not 
manners. I want to tell you my dream. I dreamt that you were 
an infernal old ass." 

'< That dream has come true," said Granby. 

'* It came true before I dreamt it," said Oakshott. 

" WeD, about the rest of the dream ? " said Granby. 

** I dreamt that my cousin was coming home from America. 
I principally dreamt that because I had a letter from him a con- 
siderable time ago to say that he was coming. I dreamt also that 
I had managed his estate for him so well that he could come back 
a rich and powerful man. I dreamt that every one had forgotten 
everything, or had chosen to forget everything, including my 
honesty to him." 

"Old boy, don't be silly. No one will forget your be- 
haviour." 

'< Granby 1 Granby ! I tell you that black midnight binner, my 
cousin, has forgotten that. He knows where that hoy is T* 

** Earlie, you are mad. If he know where the boy was, it would 
be to his interest to tell you." 

** Interest 1 " said Lord Oakshott ; **he has no interest. He 
is a perfect soulless devil. I have spoken with Bucknill, Tuke, 
and Connolly about such cases. They say they occur now and 
then, but that they are rare." 

" Go on with your dream, Earlie." 

** Yes, I will go on with my dream. I dreamt that Arthur 
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came bock. I dreamt that he knew where this boy was, and 
refused to tell." 

<< Bat the boy is his son, not yours," said Granby. 

" That is tme, bat he wants to plagne me." 

" I see," said Granby ; " go on." 

*' Well, then, I dreamt that things are not fit nohow yon could 
put them." 

'* That is American," said Granby. " Is that all you dreamt 
before twelve o'clock." 

'* That is all," said Oakshott, '* that I dreamt before twelve 
o'clock." 

** Anything after twelve ? " said Granby Dixon. 

" Yes ; I pulled out my watch, and then it was a quarter-past 
twelve. Then I went to ^eep and dreamt that you were a liari 
and were false to me." 

** That dream sha*n't come true, anyhow," said Granby. 

" I know that well, true heart," said Oakshott. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

LORD OAKSHOTT*S CASE AGAINST THE WORLD. 

" Oakshott," said Granby Dixon, " I want to know many 
things. I want to tcU you that I love you above all men alive. 
But I wish to ask you questions. First, why did you go to 
America ? " 

" To see my cousin, Sir Arthur." 

" Quite so. Why did you buy property in Ontario ? " 

" Because it paid." 

" Do you notice that you are not answering a single question 
which I ask you ? " 

** I did not notice it myself," said Lord Oakshott. " I have 
sold out in Ontario, and I have netted eight per cent. Are you 
angry with me that I did not let you in for a good thing ? " 

" Not at all. I only wanted to know why you went to America 
at aU." 

"As I have told you — to sec my cousin.** 

" You were four years in Ontario," said Granby. Granby had 
nothing to say, and so he uttered this astounding platitude. To 
which Oakshott replied — 
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" Quite so — there and elsewhere." 

The dead-lock was so utterly absurd that both men burst out 
laughing. 

'* Now, come, Oakshott, teU me what you did in America." 

« Well, as it is no possible business of yours, Granby ; and, as 
I have no earthly right to speak on the matter to you, I have, of 
course, the greatest pleasure in telling you everything." 

** Don't be fantastic, Oakshott." 

" I am not. I tell you the simple truth. It is no business of 
yours, and so I am going to tell you the whole story. Fantastic, 
quotha 1 Is Lady Goram fantastic ? " 

" Certainly not." 

'' Well, she came here to me and told me the whole of the 
relations between herself and her husband, and said that that girl 
left the house, or she did." 

" What girl ? " 

" I have not the wildest idea," said Lord Oakshott. 

" What did you do ? " 

<< I did not do anything at all. I never uttered a word. I 
might have been brought in as a co-respondent. But I think 
that it is rather a fantastic thing for a married woman to come to 
a bachelor with her troubles, merely because that bachelor has 
written some rather twopenny poetiy bearing on the relations 
between man and wife. She had read my < Heloise and Abelard,* 
don't you see ? " 

" No." 

<< Let me repeat it to you." 

" Certainly not. You have promised to tell me about 
America." 

<< I will. Ghranby, are you in the Grand Trunk Railway ? " 

" Yes." 

<< I came out this morning at three premium. I call it the 
railway from Constantinople to Easter Monday. It will pay when 
we are both dead, but not before. You had better go out 
the first thing to-morrow morning ; my secession will send them 
down." 

" Thanks," said Granby. " Now, old boy, after giving me a 
thousand pounds or so, let us have the whole American story. It 
will take some time." 

'< It will take three seconds. I wanted to see that woman, my 
cousin's wife." 

" Oakshott I " 

" Granby I " 

'< Oakshott, you had no right to do that." 
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" Why not ? You see your cousin's wife." 

'< But I am not in bve with her." 

** Who said that I was in loye with Arthur's wife ? " 

" No one." 

" Then there is another dead-lock in the conyersation, but I 
will go on to spite you." 

<< You have been going on for half an hour," said Granby ; 
" now go on for good and all." 

<< Do you believe in the immortality of the soul ? " said Lord 
Oakshott. 

" Yes, confound you, I do." 

** Well, I wish that you had said that you did not," said Lord 
Oakshott. <' Because, if you had done so, I would have kept you 
here another hour before I gave you twopennyworth of news. 
What is your opinion about the meeting of people who have loved 
one another after death ? " 

'* It is not revealed," said Granby, trying to avoid swearing. 

** My dear fellow, you have not learnt the mere grammar of 
your religion. Lots of things are not revealed. You have no 



sense." 



''If you had any sense," said Granby, ''you might have been 
Prime Minister." 

" If you had any sense, you might have made as much money 
as I have," said Oakshott ; which was unfortunately true, and so 
Granby had not one word to say for himself. 

" You want," said Oakshott, " to hear the whole truth about 
the American expedition." 

" I do," said Granby. 

" I was bored," said Oakshott. " Every one bored me except 
Dixie and yourself: you never bore me at all ; you are as great 
a goose as I am. Then I was in bve with my cousin's wife, 
which you say is improper. Then I wanted to make some more 
money, and I thought that I could do so out of the Yankees. 
I did so. I tell you fairly, Granby, that, keen as they were, 
I could find there no intellect keener than my own." 

" Yet you went on a fool's errand after a woman," said 
Granby. 

" That is true enough," said Oakshott. " Granby, do not 
be so bitter with me. I can take foul scorn from any man, and 
hurl it back in his teeth. From you, the only man I really love, 
it is death to me. I am as incapable of injuring Arthur's wife as 
I am of injuring yours." 

" Don't be pettish, Oakshott." 

" I wiU not. I pray your forgiveness. I will teU you every- 
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thing, even to the last. I went to Amerioa. I was followed by 
a telegram asking me to stand for Chairman to the Perth and 
Brecknock Railway." 

<' I know the line," said Granby, laughingly : '' yon accepted 
the nomination and stayed in America. Was oyer any one like 
you ? " 

** I accepted the nominatioui and I am heavily in it now, I 
worked for them there like old boots. I was followed to America 
by all kinds of reports with regard to my wealth, which is great, 
and my power of finance, which is greater. I wonder who sent 
those reports." 

''If," said Granby," you had not taken to write that rubbish- 
ing poetry, we might have done much better." 

'* Do you think it rubbish, Granby ? " said Oakshott anxiously. 

<< I don't think it all rubbish," said Granby Dixon. '< I told 
you that you must not publish some of it. I don't know one end 
of a poem from the other end. But that thing about Eros and 
Psyche was improper balderdash." 

Granby wondered why Oakshott laughed till his face was as 
nearly red as it could get. 

Say that the thing was improper balderdash. It at all eyents 
was neyer published. We leaye it alone ; we say nothing 
whateyer about it. We only wish to put the man of the world 
face to face with the genius. The man of genius, Oakshott, 
went on: — 

" You neyer will know how I was dipped, Granby. I was 
frightfully dipped. I had to look round the world for the greatest 
commercial fool in it. I tried the most improbable people. I 
began with the Dutch." 

'< Good Lord 1 " said Granby. 

" You may well say ' Otood Lord I ' " said Oakshott. " I could 
not get a penny inyested in Holland. They are awful fools, those 
Dutch ; they Imow the colour of good gold, and they won't risk 
it, not eyen to England. WeU, Granby, I tried the Belgians. 
They were no use at all ; they were as keen as myself. But 
I did the Dutch after all." 

"How?" said Granby. 

'' I bought into the Luxemburg Railway at 75. In one month, 
when the French took it, I sold out at 150. I did the Dutch." 

'' Go on with the catalogue of your crimes," said Granby. 

"WeU, I tried France," said Oakshott; "but France's money 
was all locked up. It is my opinion that the French keep their 
money under their beds." 

" I should be glad to get to America," said Granby. 
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<< That will come in time/' said Oakshott. << My dear, I did 
a great thing. I got money ont of Prussia." 
** Nonsense, Oa^kshott." 

"You would get blood out of the devil, then," said Granby. 
«* How did you do it ? " 

" I decline to answer that question," said Oakshott. << I did 
it. Then I looked round the earth for the greatest commercial 
fools. I thought of the Americans." 

" And of your cousin's wife," said Granby. 

'' I took Dixie," said Lord Oakshott, ** and I looked at those 
Americans. They are just as green as grass about money matters. 
A Scotch student is a match for the whole nation." 

" EarHe I " 

" Yes, Granby." 

'< I wish you would be more moral, for you talk like a betting 
man." 

" The world has chosen to turn against me, and I have chosen 
to turn against the world. The world has left me nothing except 
Dixie, yourself, and my place in the House of Lords. The world 
has not served mo well, and God has ill-treated mo. I defy Him. 
There is a law which governs Htm, the law of right and wrong. 
I abide by that." 

** Oakshott, you talk like a poet, wildly. You must bow your 
head to God." 

" I will not," said Oakshott. 

" He will make you," said Granby. 

** That is priest's cant," said Oakshott. 

Granby was going to give a somewhat angry reply, when Dixie 
was in the room with her blue velvet and opals. 

Granby and Oakshott had been uncommonly near a quarrel. 
Dixie had no idea about it. But if she had stepped between the 
fallen and unfallen angels she would have stopped a quarrel. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 



bickabt's. 



"Abe you ready, Earlie," she said, " for Mrs. Rickaby's ? " 
"No." 
" You ought to be." 
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** I dare say ! Granby, will you come ? " 

Granby Dixon rose and rang the beU. A footman appeared. 

** Send Lord Oakshott's valet here, and tell him to get me a 
snit of Lord Oakshott's clothes/' said Granby. 

" Then you are coming, Granby," said Dixie. 

'' Does it appear to you at all reasonable to let Earlie go out 
by himself?" 

** My darling Earlie I why not ? '* 

** You do not think Earlie silly, then ? " said Granby. 

'* He is silly in goodness," said Dixie ; *' but then all good 
people are silly. For example, yourself. I like the First Lord's 
parties — at least I think that I shall like them, for this is the first 
I have been to. I love sailors, and we shall have plenty of them. 
Sailors always dance well; Earlie does not dance well. I am 
going to have a fine time of it, I promise you." 

" Dixie, you promised," said Lord Oakshott. 

" What, about American ? " said Dixie. " Law, I forgot. 
Now, Granby, we are waiting, and we wiU trouble you to trot 
upstairs and rag out." 

** You are perfectly incorrigible, Dixie," said Lord Oakshott. 

" Well, Granby will be perfectly incorrigible if he don't fix on 
your store clothes and cut away smart." 

Granby did so, and Dixie, who was in one of her moods when 
no one could do anything with her, complimented him on the 
rapidity of his toilet. She said not one other solitary word to 
him until they got to Mrs. Rickaby's. She had been presented 
at Court, and so, by a process of mind entirely her own, she 
conceived that she had a right to present every one else. She 
marched up to Mrs. Rickaby and saluted nez en air. Then she 
went down the room, collared Granby, and presented him. Seeing 
that he was Secretary to the First Lord, it was rather unnecessary. 
She behaved in the most splendid manner, however, and her 
beauty lit up the room. The sailors admired her greatly. " Who 
is she ? " they said. 

Society replied that she was Lord Oakshott's adopted daughter. 

The sailors scarcely saw their way to that arrangement, because 
sailors, rather free on some points, are rather particular on others; 
but when Society told the sailors that the Court had received her 
that morning, the sailors fell at her feet. The sailors were all 
nearly mad about her, and she might practically have commanded 
the fleet at this moment, but 

Rickaby and Mrs. Rickaby had lived a short time at Dresden 
and at Ems. They came home quite determined to revolutionise 
the hours of English Society. This was their first attempt. 

12 
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In Dresden you dine at four (or did — the Prussians have 
altered many things). At Ems, again, in domestic parties one 
dances at bevcn, and men and women who can sing are asked 
to sing between the dances. The Eickahys tried to introduce this 
custom, and they began their party at half -past eight. 

Dixie Front could sing, and could sing uncommonly well. She 
had not the wildest idea that she was going to be asked to sing. 
She danced with two sailors, and then she leant against a door 
with Miss Flora Herries. The girls talked to one another, as 
good girls will. 

** Do you feel any pride in your beauty ? '* said Miss Flora with 
that singular outspokenness which distinguishes the three children 
of Lord Charles Herries. 

** I have no one to admire it except these sailors,*' said Dixie. 
" But tell me. Miss Herries, am I so beautiful ? " 

" You are incomparable,* 'said Flora. ** But always think, my 
dear, what a gift and what an influence God has given you in 
your beauty. You might be the wife, for all you know, of ono 
of the rulers of the world. Wc are the most powciful people in 
the world. An Englishwoman should choose carefully and wisely." 

Mrs. Rickaby came up to the two young ladies, and she said — 

*' You sing, I think, Miss Prout ? " 

**I sing very well," said Dixie. ** You know Miss Herries, 
I think?" 

** I know Miss Herries perfectly well," said Mrs. Rickaby. 

** I thought 30U did not, from your way of looking at her," said 
Dixie. ** Do you want me to sing ? " 

** I should be much obliged," said Mrs. Rickaby, rather wonder- 
ing whether the giil had gone mad. 

**The obligation is on my side," said Dixie; **I like to be 
admired." 

She was taken to the piano by Mrs. Rickaby. Mrs. Rickaby 
had ever}' possible song in the world ready for her, but she would 
petulantly have none of them. ** If you please," she said, with 
her usual civility, **I will have none of this stuff. I am going 
to sing a song of Lord Oakshott's which has been set by a young 
Italian. I don't think that he is an Italian, though, because he 
was ono of our dnimmers once." 

** Have 3'ou got your music, my dear ? " said Mrs. Rickaby. 

" Not I," said Dixie ; " I don't Wimt any music for Earlie's 
songs." 

So she sang Oakshott's " River." The words may be poor, 
but Riccardo's setting is absolutely splendid. No ono who has 
ever heard it will forget the way in which Dixie sang it. 
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*' From the left to the right of the river 

Where the slow stream is sundered in twain, 
I watch for my loved one for ever, 
In vain and in vain. 

" From the right to the left of the river, 
I watch for ever and aye : 
The willows toss and shiver, 
The boats go by. 

**Bat at right or left of the river, 
I watch from dawn to eve, 
That boy shall come to me never, 
I wait and grieve." 

Dixie song this nobly. One lady was affected to tears. Granby 
torned on Miss Flora Herries almost savagely. 

** That is some of Oakshott*s performance, which young Bic- 
cardo has set," he whispered. 

''You need not pinch me, Mr. Dixon,*' said Miss Herries, 
laughing. 

** I beg a hundred thousand pardons,*' said Granby, entirely 
shent (for he had caught Miss Flora by the wrist) : but Oakshott 
is so utterly foolish. There is nothing the matter with him but 
he puts it all in poetry.** 

<* That is scarcely logical, is it ? ** said Miss Flora, laughing. 
** Granby,** she said, suddenly — ** forgive me, everybody calls 
you Granby — who is that splendid young man who is behind her ? *' 

*' I do not know,** said Granby. " Hush, Miss Herries ; the 
people are calling for an encore.** 

Dixie had finished splendidly. There was a general murmur 
in the room. A few people not exactly used to the society of 
those times said, ''Thank you,** which was not the best of 
manners then. Mrs. Eickaby was rather uncertain herself what 
to do, but she thanked Dixie in set terms. A certain gallant 
admiral, however, formally requested Dixie to sing her song over 
again. 

She flashed her beautiful eyes in his face, and saw that it was 

Lord L . " I would sing a hundred thousand songs for any 

cabin-boy of the Agamemnon or the lietrUmtion^'' she said ; and 
then she suddenly grew pale. For there was a youth beside Lord 

L , as tall as he, who was looking at her. She felt deadly 

cold, but she turned round, and set to her work again. 

The encore was a failure. Her hand had lost its touch on the 
keys, and when she came to the line — 

" That boy shall come to me never,*' 

her voice passed nearly into a sob. 



i 
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** Forgive me, Signorina," said some one behind her; "you 
tried to turn to a minor key at that passage. I set that song for 
Lord Oakshott, and I am particular about my work. Would yoa 
allow me your hand for one moment? " 

Dixie, without looking round, aUowed him to take her right 
hand. His hand was a very strong one, and grasped her fore- 
finger almost roughly as he guided it to the black key which she 
should have struck. 

As he did so a white primrose fell over her jeweUed little finger 
on to the black keys, and lay against the mahogany which re- 
flected it. 

She rose suddenly. **Lord L ,*' she said, "would you 

get mo some water? I have been singing too much." 

Lord L would have got her sulphur out of the crater of 

Popocatapetl if it would have done her any good, but the young 
man Riccardo said : " Allow me, my lord ; I am a professional 
musician, and I know that great exertions like this bring on 
faintness with ladies. Would you mind her quietly, while I 
go?" 

Lord L agreed entirely to this arrangement, and stayed 

with Dixie. He thought the singer was a very well-behaved 
young man. He watched him to tlic door. As he approached 
it, it was thrown open, and the senant announced — 

" Sir Arthur and Lady Oakshott.*' 

lliccardo made a bow, and was proposing to pass Sir Arthur 
Oakshott in order to get Dixie the water. He unfortunately 
blundered among three ladies, and nearly upset the eldest just as 
she was being announced. 

** Mrs. O'Brien." 

The door was once more shut before he could get to it. It 
seemed to him that Miss Prout miglit die before ho could get the 
water. He turned and saw her tiilking comfortably to Lord 

L ; so he was in no great huiTy now. Also he saw that sho 

had his white primrose in her hand. 

The door was once more opened in his face, and a spectacle 
was presented to his eyes which caused him to forget all about 
Dixie. 

" Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora O'Brien," shouted the foot- 
man. And lliccardo reeled before those ladies. He had never 
seen anything at all like them in his life. 

These two ladies had been loft with an impoverished estate in 
the west of Ireland. They were veiy rigid Bomanists, and they 
had t^iken to tlionisolvos a spocitd priest, a Gulway man, with a 
face hke a bull-dog and a heart hke a lion — a man who ought to 
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have had a wife and a dozen children, if virtao and honesty is to 
he propagated. These three nohle souls had found matters wrong 
in the west of Ireland, and had set to work to make them right. 
They would not have done much at that if it had not heen for a 
certain friend of ours. But they had, during this time — keeping 
entirely out of England, or even Dublin — developed into two of 
the most alarming middle-aged ladies which the world ever looked 
on. 

They had put a nephew in the navy, and he had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. They had to come to Tjondon on Chancery 
business. Their nephew, Captain O'Dowd, had got them an 
invitation to the First Lord's party. So they bui'st on the 
astonished house of Rickaby. We may laugh at them on earth, 
but God will not laugh at them in heaven. 

The old silk, the old lace, the old jewels which they had kept 
by them, would have bought half the things in the room. But 
they were put on in such an astounding fashion. They had 
pinned and hooked aU their property on themselves, and Oakshott 
said that it pleased him, because they thought themselves far 
finer than any one else, which was the object of Society. 

Lady Kathleen had understood that the hair was now worn 
long behind, and so she had put on a kind of outrageous and 
improbable wig behind her head, which Granby christened as a 
** mare's tail," after a certain famous cataract in Scotland, though 
it was not white, but of that strange colour one gets in artificial 
hair. Lady Nora, on the other hand, had gone in for the front 
part of her head, and had covered herself, nearly down to her 
nose, with ringlets. Still, fearful guys as these were, there were 
many women in the room who would have given a joint of one of 
their fingers for a yard of their lace. 

What does it all come to, this fashion ? Could a dandy, one 
of the terrible fighting dandies of 1820, walk the streets now ? 
Fancy the beautiful Marie Antoinette showing at a party. I 
should like to see Beau Brummel try to walk down St. 
Jame^' Street now. These good Lish ladies were only, like 
Fluellen, the man whom Shakespeare loved, '* a little out of 
fashion." 

** The top of the morning to ye, Mrs. Rickaby," began Lady 
Kathleen, in a brogue which Father Prout would have considered 
extremely passable. '' We should say tlie evening, I doubt ; but 
ye said from nine to one, so the morning will do as well. This is 
me sister, Lady Nora." 

<* To be sure," said Lady Nora ; *' the handsomest woman in 
the county Tipperary, the boys say. Sisther, have you got a pin 
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about you ? for I have a feeling exactly as if my wig was coming 
oflf." 

After a careful examination of Lady Nora's bead by Lady 
Kathleen, such was discovered to be the case. 

**Ye had better take it off altogether, sisther," said Lady 
Kathleen. 

** Sure and I think so/' said Lady Nora ; '* and what I put it 
on for I don't know, sisther." 

Lady Kathleen removed Lady Nora's wig, to the speechless 
astonishment of the splendid assembly; and then most people 
drew their breath. There stood before them the most beautiifiil 
middle-aged Irish lady that any of them had ever seen. The 
beauty of an Lish lady surpasses that of any lady in the world ; 
but as a general rule they do not last as weU as English or 
Scotch beauties, but go off like the Americans or Australians. 
Lady Nora's beauty was one which would last a long week after 
deaUi. When Lady Kathleen had adjusted the yellow-ochre- 
coloured cap over her sister's hair, she gave her a slap and turned 
her round. '' Sure I thought I was dressing a gossoon," she 
said. 

** And it is many a one you have dressed at your own cost, me 
darling," said Lady Nora. " What are ye doing with me wig? " 

** I'll put it on the top of the piano, to be out of the way," said 
Lady Kathleen. (She did so, and they went away and forgot it. 
They sent for it next morning by a Commissionaire, but it never 
was found.) ** Now, Mrs. Rickaby, if you introduce us to your 
company we will be obliged." 

Mrs. Rickaby was very sharp : a Minister's wife has to be. 
She said there was a keenness in Lady Nora's eyes which she did 
not at all understand. 

** The French Ambassador." 

" Scotch, Irish, and French against these English," said Lady 
Kathleen in beautiful Irish Frencli, which a friend of mine told 
me once was the prettiest foreign French talked. 

" I do not think that she would get on without the English, 
Mademoiselle," said the French Minister, gallantly. 

** Well, I suppose that we must let them exist a little longer," 
said Lady Kathleen. 

" The Austrian Ambassador." 

The Austrian Ambassador probably wondered whether these 
two marvellous ladies could speak German, or whether he should 
have to air his English against their Irish. He had no audience, 
although Lady Kathleen wanted to consult him heavily about the 
potato rot. Before she had time to make more tha» half a 
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'' gintale ** curtsey, Lady Nora had seized her by the wrist and 
said, " There he is 1 " 

" Who ? " 

" Oakshott." 

*' The holy saints make his bed 1 " said Lady Kathleen: and 
so, leaving the Austrian Ambassador to take care of himself, she 
bore down on Oakshott, and sat on Granby Dixon, whom she had 
not noticed, but who was sitting beside Oakshott. Lady Kath- 
leen, having discovered her mistake, shoved him out of the way, 
whereupon Lady Nora sat upon him with the rapidity of lightning. 
However, Granby only moved to the other side of Oakshott, and 
said to Dixie, who came up — 

** Those two Irishwomen have sat on me one after the other.** 

" Why did you not get up ? '* 

** Because I mean to sit by Earlie. What have you got in 
your breast ? ** 

** A white primrose.' 

" Who gave it to you ? 

" The young man Riccardo.' 

** Do me a favour.** 

"Yes, Granby.** 

" Hide it from Earlie.*' 

" But I never hide anything from Earlie." 

" Hide this : I ask you most particularly. Why are you so 
pale, Dixie ? ** 

"I have been frightened,** said Dixie. "I have seen a dead 
child.** 

** Did the Sisters of Charity show it to you ? *' said Granby. 

"No,** said Dixie; "here is the dead child.'* And she 
showed him the white primrose. 

" Well, now listen to me, Dixie : don*t let Earlie see that.** 

This conversation was carried on out loud with the greatest 
ease, because Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora were somewhat loud, 
not to say obstreperous, in their recognition of Lord Oakshott, 
whom they had never seen before, but who had sent them £5,000 
for a scheme of theirs in the west of Lreland. The scheme was 
a good one as it stood, but Oakshott, as they frankly told him, 
would only see his money back in heaven, to which place, as Lady 
Nora remarked, he could never go unless he turned Roman 
Catholic. Lord Oakshott demurred to this, saying that he did 
not care for his money ; it had gone into the soil, and therefore 
by all rules must come out of the soil in some shape, either 
into the pockets of labour or capital. Lady Kathleen said that 
be would find his treasure iq heaven ; and Oakshott pointed out 
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that, as he could not possibly go there according to their own 
showing, he could not find it at all ; and supposing that he did 
not die for forty years, how would interest be charged ? 

They argued with him very strongly. He let them. He was 
masking his battery all the time. Three people had their eyes 
(m him, Mrs. O'Brien and Sir Arthur and I^y Oakshott. 

Lord Oakshott had been watching Mrs. O'Brien, and Mrs. 
O'Brien had been watching him. She tried to cut the line of the 
fleet first, and Oakshott saw her preparing. He manceuvred in 
the most masterly way. He said suddenly to the two old ladies — 

''Go up and keep Mrs. O'Brien away horn me for an hour. 
Do you know who is here ? " 

** No," said Lady Kathleen. 

*« Sir Arthur Oakshott." 

" Good heavens I " 

'* Yes ; keep the O'Brien away from me until I have talked to 
him. Don't quarrel with her, and never think one moment about 
the rubbishing money." 

Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora made such particularly lively 
times of it for Mrs. O'Brien, that she never turned up until the 
awful interview was over. Captain O'Dowd had his ship, and it 
could not be taken away from him under three years ; but if Mrs. 
Rickaby had known that he was going to bring his lunatic aunts 
to her party, he would never have trodden a plank of her. They 
were sorry about Earlie's money, these two old ladies, and they 
had scores to settle with their old governess and aunt, Mrs. 
O'Brien. They chose to settle tliem at Mrs. Rickaby's party : a 
fact which Mrs. Rickaby avenged in bed on her husband, who 
had nothing to do with the matter in any way. He, when his 
wife began to snore, slipped out of bed, roused his private 
secretary, and at once sent orders to the Admiralty that the 
Anadyoinene, Captain O'Dowd, was to coal at once and proceed 
to the West Coast of Africa for three years — an order afterwards 
rescinded. 

So O'Dowd did not gain much by bringing his aunts to Mrs. 
Rickaby's party. They left him forty thousand pounds. O'Dowd 
went into Parliament on it, and the way he mangled the Admiralty 
is a matter of history. 

Meanwhile, the two old ladies had made a clear field for the 
meeting of the cousins, 

** You had better go away, Dixie," said Oakshott. " Granby, 
stay with me." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MOTHEB AND SON. 

" You have been long out of England, Arthur I *' 

** I have been very long away. Here is my wife." 

So Lord Oakshott looked on his love, his only love, again. 
His love for her had nearly died years ago, but the meeting in 
Canada had unhappily revived it. His love had been for Dixie 
and Dickie. But as he looked on her he loved her again, with a 
mad passion of fury such as only a poet can feel. He thought 
that he had loved her boy ; he had written endless poems about 
her boy. Now he knew that he loved her^ and no other. Her 
boy had looked him in the face twice or three times that night, 
but he did not know him. He thought that he loved Dixie ; it is 
possible that he did. But when this grey, bent woman came 
before him he knew the great mystery of a great, eager, possibly 
incoherent heart, given away once and for ever. 

Where was all his half-inarticulate poetry now ? The best 
of it only fit to be the dirt under her feet : and she a bent, grey 
woman. 

She had aged fearfully; she looked as old as Lady Nora, 
who was old enough to be her mother. Yet she was beautiful 
still, possibly more beautiful than ever. Oakshott said hoarsely, 
as he stood before her — 

'' Let me hear your voice once more. Lady Oakshott." 

She spoke very low : " Your recollections of me cannot be very 
pleasant." 

<* My recoUections of you," said Lord Oakshott, '' have always 
been extremely pleasant — among the most pleasant of my life." 

Granby Dixon says that a flash of hatred passed between the 
two cousins' eyes at this moment. I say nothing about the 
matter, because I was not there. 

Sir Arthur said, <' Oakshott, I suppose we shall meet as 
friends?" 

*' We mxist meet as friends, most certainly," said Lord Oakshott. 
** Will you call on mo to-morrow ? " 

** I shall be happy." 

A footman came up and said, '' Miss Front's carriage stops the 
way, my lord." 

<* Ask Miss Front to go down. I am going home with Mr. 
Granby Dixon. Or stay, I wiU see her in. Will you wait an 
instant, Granby and Arthur ? " 
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He tamed, and a splendid though beardless young fellow 
confronted him. 

"I know that you are busy with your parliamentary duties, 
my lord," said the young man. ** Will you let me see Miss 
Prout to her carriage ? " 

** Surely,*' said Lord Oakshott. " Why, you are the young 
gentleman, Kiccardo, who set my poor silly song so sweetly. I 
tiiank you. Would you tell Miss Prout that I shall not be long, 
but I have parliamentary business." 

The young man stood in the centre of the group. Suddenly 
Lady Oakshott put her hand on his shoulder. '* I want to ask 
you a favour," said Lady Oakshott. 

"Surely." 

** Give me that flower. What is it? I have been so long in 
America that I do not know." 

" It is a white primrose. Madam," said the young man, looking 
into his mother's eyes without the slightest recognition. ''I 
always wear them." 

"Why?" 

"Ah, that I cannot tell. I must run after Miss Prout." 

Nothing more was said, except from Lord Oakshott to Sir 
Arthur. He said : " Come to-morrow at ten, for Gran by, the 
plague of my life, wants me to speak in the House of Lords at 
four." 

Granby and Oakshott got their coats in the hall, and walked 
home through the streets smoking. Lord Oakshott spoke first. 

" That cousin of mine has been ill-treating that woman his 
wife." 

" That is most obvious," said Granby. " He looks a greater 
cut-throat than he did when he went away." 

" Granby," said Oakshott, " do you sit up reading very late at 
night?" 

"Yes, I have to." 

" Do you keep a lamp burning ? " 

" I don't SCO how I could read and write without it." 

" Do you ever let your light go out before daylight ? " 

" Certainly." 

" I intend to put my light out before daylight, some day." 

" Oakshott, you would never do such a thing as that." 

" That man has aged that woman twenty years." 

" Yes, but you would never do sucli a thing as you speak of. I 
would burn your Castle down first. I would, by heaven 1 " 

" You may bum my Castle down," said Lord Oakshott ; " but 
you can't force me to keep my lamp buming." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

FACE TO FACE. 

Ten o'clock in the morning was the hour when the cousins were 
to meet. Sir Arthnr arrived at that hour exactly, and found 
Lord Oakshott walking up aud down the breakfast-room, smoking, 
with a breakfast- table laid. Smoking before breakfast is con- 
sidered by some reprehensible, but Lord Oakshott did it, and 
Gomfrey peimitted it — (he had been so used to foreign dignitaries 
that he did not mind it, though he declared on his death-bed 
that the story of his having cooked a pug-dog for the Chinese 
Ambassadors was entirely without foundation) — so Lord Oakshott 
smoked his cigar in peace. 

" Good-morning, Arthur," said Lord Oakshott. 

** Good-morning to the head of the family," said Sir Aiihur. 

" Your boy is dead, then ? " 

** Yes, my boy is dead." 

" Arthur, I am very sorry ; on my soul I am very sorry." 

" I believe you," said Sir Arthur ; " you are weak enough to 
be sorry for anything." 

** Come, speak more gently than that, Arthur ; you may want 
my help some day. Where did the boy die ? " 

** In Tennessee." 

** Of fever?" 

"Of ague." 

** I am very sorry. You will eat breakfast with me, Arthur ? " 

" I shall be most happy to have breakfast with the best man 
in the world," said Sir Arthur : " more particularly as I have not 
been to bed all night." So the breakfast was brought in, and 
they sat down. 

" What have you been doing all night, Arthur? " 

" FoUowing your occupation— gambhng." 

** I don't call my game gambling, Arthur," said Oakshott, 
sitting down to the breakfast-^ble. *' At least it is gambling, with 
a difierence. You don't mean to say that you have been at the 
real thing ? " 

** Yes," said Sir Arthur, laughing ; '' I have been. I have lost 
a hundred and fifty pounds. My dear Oakshott, the real thing is 
humbug, and I don't see any fun about it. It is chance. You 
and I are two of the greatest gamblers in the whole world, are wq 
not?" 
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" WeD, we are." 

''Did either of us lose a hundred and fifty ponnds on a 
chance ? ** said Sir Arthur. 

** You lost Je60,000, Arthur," said Lord Oakshott. 

''Yes, hut then I knew you would pay that on sentimental 
grounds. That was no chance at all." 

*' Arthur 1 Arthur 1 " said Lord Oakshott ; " do you know what 
people would caU you if they heard you talk ? *' 

" They would caH me an infernal scoundrel, I think," said Sir 
Arthur. 

" What has made you so wild, Arthur ? " 

" Bad Wood, I suppose," said Sir Arthur. " But I want to pay 
you hack that money you paid for me. I wiU do so at once. The 
Austrian Government have guaranteed five per cent, on the 
Trieste dock works." 

" You will let me run away," said Lord Oakshott suddenly, 
ringing. " May I teU Grauby Dixon ? " 

" Not till you have finished your own business," said Sir 
Arthur. 

Lord Oakshott was away for one hour and ten minutes. When 
he came back he found Sir Arthur reading the Tivics, He looked 
up and said, " Have you done it ? " 

" Yes ; thirty thousand at fifteen." 

"You have told your man to be quick," said Sir Arthur; 
" because it will be all over the town this evening." 

"The thing is done," said Oakshott, impatiently. " I have 
brought you here a receipt for the whole of the money I paid for 
you. Wlien I was safe I told Granby, and he is safe by now. 
That is all about the matter. I have signed a cheque, payable to 
you and order, for a thousand pounds." 

" Hand it over, Oakshott." 

" Only on one condition — that you answer truthfully to my 
questions." 

"I will swear that," said Sir Arthur. "Have you got a 
cigar ? " 

Lord Oakshott gave him one. 

" Now give me the cheque. Mind, I swear." 

Lord Oakshott gave him the cheque also. There was a spirit- 
lamp stiU burning under the coffee-pot, for the waiter had re- 
supplied it ; and Sir Arthur deliberately rolled up the cheque, lit 
it at the spirit-lamp, and burnt it in lighting his cigar. 

" Now I will tell you all about it, old man. We have had an 
explanation or two before by letter. We are face to face at this 
very moment, I love her, and she loves you : also you love her. 
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Consequently I hate you. Why, in the devil's name, did you 
come to America ? '* 

" Have you ill-treated her, Arthur? *' 

" Yes, heaten her. Down in Illinois I was hunting one of 
the Tapansoca ring, and I told her to he civil to the man ; 
and she wouldn't he civil to him ; and I heat her. And the 
Illinois magistrates wouldn't take a fine. They gave me two 
months." 

He held his head down as he said this *, otherwise he might 
have taken the awful warning in Lord Oakshott's face. 

** What else did you do in America ? " said Oakshott. 

*' I speculated, and that is the country for speculation. I am 
worth £80,000 now." 

"Arthur," said Lord Oakshott, ''we are certain ahout the 
Trieste husiness?" 

" Quite certain." 

** Well, we will talk no more now. You are a cleverer man 
than I am at gamhling. I will sell out of the Euphrates YaUey, 
and I will put the wliole of the money into your hands for re- 
investment." 

" That is a pretty strong trust to a man who hates you." 

'' You said that I was the hest man in the world." 

'* I hate hest men. Still, give mo the money ; I will use it 
weD for vou." 

" I will do so. But now, do you know anything of your boy 
Dickie ? " 

''On my knees before God, Oakshott, I know nothing at all." 

"You see, we are both interested," said Lord Oakshott. 
" Your estate is cleared, your forgeries are forgotten by all but 
me and young Brogden. I have been a fine steward for you. 
You can take your place in the county — nay, with your talents, in 
the country. My property goes to you, and you will be the Earl : 
with your talents you might be Marquis. I shall not marry. Your 
boy is dead. All we want is an heir." 

" Why wiU you not marry ? I thought you would marry Miss 
Prout," said Sir Arthur. 

" Marr}' Dixie ! why, the man is mad," said Oakshott. 

"I suppose you will marry no one but my wife," said Sir 
Arthur. 

" My dear soul, I must murder you first," said Lord Oakshott. 
" Arthur, it gets late, and I have to speak in the House of Lords 
at a little after four. I want a few more words with you. When 
am I to give an account of my stewardship ? " 

Said Sir Arthur, good-humourcdiy : " I will go down to Poole 
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to-morrow and inquire into your defalcations. I am sorry that 
you will not accept repayment from me, Oakshott." 

** I have accepted it, Arthur, by what yon told me about 
Trieste." 

** Yes, and then have practically returned it to me by putting 
it in my hands in ten minutes. The moment yon found that I 
had ill-treated that woman who b my wife, you in reality gave it 
to me back again." 

'< Arthur, I will not take money from you. All that is realised 
in this transaction must go to you, and I will make up the balance. 
Now go away.'* 

And Sir Arthur went to his place, as he found Oakshott 
dangerous. 

Young Horsley, the Dorset poet, is making a collection ot 
Lord Oakshott's speeches, like those of the late lamented Prince 
Consort. Granby Dixon, when he heard that some one else was 
preparing his poems for the press, and young Horsley his speeches, 
said that he did not know which was the greatest fool of the two. 
He did not moan the late Prince Consort and Lord Oakshott ; he 
meant some one else and young Horsley. Some one else argued 
with him and used language. Some one said that Oakshott's 
poems were worth preserving. Ho said, " But the speeches ! " 
Granby may sneer, but some of Oakshott's speeches were quite 

as good as any one else's. Lord P ought to have known, 

and he said that if Oakshott had a head on his shoulders which 
did not always turn hindside before, he could have been one of 
the finest debaters of the age. In the end Granby took the poems 
in hand, as he says, to save the world from Bedlam. 

I think that he was an able debater. (I object to disagreeing 
with Lord P .) I think that he was one of the ablest de- 
baters ever known. If you desired to gather his sentiments on 
any one point, he would at once turn to with a will and tell you 
more about some other subject than you ever knew before. For 
examfJe, if you asked him (he knew a deal of astronomy) about 
the rings of Saturn, he would tell you at once about the tides in 
the Pacific. Granby tried that in answering Admiralty questions 
in the absence of the First Lord, but the sailors would not 
stand it. 

Though young Horsley is editing his speeches (Oakshott has 
not done speaking yet), I shall take the liberty of editing one — a 
very short one. 

He met Granby Dixon by the Abbey, and he said — 

** Granby, I shall put the light out some night. He has been 
ill-using her again." 
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That is the speech I wished to edit. Horsley may take the whole 
of the rest. Oakshott, ander his fearful temptation, made that 
speech to Granhy Dixon. One speech he made which I will not 
edit. He said to the empty air — 

*' The dog shaU die ; he has lived too long." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

OAKSHOTT IN BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA. 

Gbanby Dixon's idea was that Oakshott might get his oar in 
ahout four o'clock ; hut things were otherwise arranged. It so 
happened that Lord Oakshott never got his oar in at all in the 
dehate in which he was wanted to speak. At five there came on 
a perfectly innocent-looking question, ahout the Grand Turk 
Railway. It was a very innocent question ; it was only a ques- 
tion amounting to this : ^* Whether her Majesty, in case of war, 
was prepared to guarantee the neutrality of the Grand Turk Rail- 
way ? " Oakshott had a lot of money in it, for he had deceived 
Granhy, and he did not want to lose it. So he at onte, instead 
of minding the husincss he was set on, thought ahout his shares. 
He had not hcen in the House five minutes hefore he saw that 
Lord Rovcrsdale was dead against the Grand Turk Railway. He 
looked round to see who was there whom he knew. He saw no 
one hut the Archbishop, and so he stepped over to him. 

He explained matters to the Archbishop, who listened carefully 
to him, and then told him, Oakshott, that his dealings in the 
matter of the Grand Turk Railway savoured strongly of the 
mammon of unrighteousness. The more Oakshott pointed out 
that the railway was intended to Christianise the East, the more 
did the Archbishop, a very sensible man, point out that commer- 
cially the thing was a swindle. 

Oakshott knew it. He had determined to sell out ; as shares 
were above par, he would make a great deal of money by this, for 
the Grand Turk Railway at one tune, when he bought in, was a 
laughing-stock in Europe. He had resolved to seU out at once, 
but he would put his shares up by to-morrow morning. He had 
told Granhy Dixon that he had sold out, and had told that kind 
little man to do so, but in fact Oakshott had not entirely sold out. 
He hungered for a few pounds more. 
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Meanwhile Lord Roversdale was pounding the Grand Turk 
Railway to bits. He did so, bnt he had not the facts and figures 
about it which Oakshott had. Oakshott rose after him — Oak- 
shott the very cleverest financier of the day. The House of Lords 
listened. Oakshott demolished Lord Roversdale utterly, so utterly 
that even Granby and Sir Arthur would have bought in the next 
morning, unless they had heard from Oakshott that he had sold 
out. His peroration was very fine :— 

"Railways create commerce; they create civilisation. They 
engender new wants, new thoughts, and, what is more valuable 
than all, new ideas. They engender new wants ; they supply 
them. They engender new thoughts : they supply them by books 
and newspapers. They engender new ideas : and they supply 
them by the circulation of ideas," continued Lord Oakshott. 
" These are, however, very trivial matters. I recommend them 
to your Lordships' House. Most of the best railways, such as 
the Illinois Central, started on the path of civilisation, and paid 
small dividends at first. They created civilisation, and they are 
paying. I say about this scheme as I would say about a hundred 
others, give no guarantee. Cast your bread upon the waters, 
and you will find it after — after things get fixed up — I mean 
developed." 

This speech of Lord Oakshott sent Grand Turks up, and some 
sold out and made money. But people had a belief in American 
finance in those days, and the concluding Americanism con- 
vinced them. They knew he had been in America, and they 
bought. 

* However, as far as we are concerned, he was in an abominable 
humour with himself. He did not like the business at all. When 
aU was said and done, Lord Roversdale was an honester man tlian 
he. Yet Lord Roversdale laughed at his best poem (Granby has 
not given you that ; Lord Oakshott objected). Lord Roversdale 
stood up there and spoke God's truth about tlicse swindling 
schemes, while he, Oakshott the gambler, did not speak the exact 
truth. Oakshott knew well that he had quite the power and 
brains of Lord Roversdale : he knew that he could beat him, or 
any man, in financial debate. Yet he wished that he was Lord 
Roversdale, with his magnificent honesty. That man, Rovers- 
dale, owned many racehorses. He, Oakshott, had never owned 
one. Yet the wretched welshers who hung about race -courses 
always knew that they could depend on Lord Roversdale to run 
square. Those poor dogs, with their lives in their hands, could 
trust Lord Roversdale. How could Granby and Sir Arthur trust 
him — after to-morrow ? for he had as good as lied to his own 
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friend Ghranby — for Granby's good, doubtless ; but he hod been 
false. 

He thought of these things as he walked home over the Park 
to Gomfrey's. But he said to himself, " I will do it." 

He was in Piccadilly, and was gaping about him, when 
he felt a hand on his shoulder, and a voice in his ear said, 
"Oakshott!*' 

He turned. It was Lord Boversdale. *' Oakshott, have I 
offended you?" 

" I do not think so ; I have oflfended myself. If you have 
oflfended me, I entirely forgive you." 

** Oakshott, I am older than you. I want to speak to you very 
seriously. You must come among us again." 

*^ I am not fit to come among you." 

<' Nonsense, you arc one of the best men we could have." 

'' One of the best men 1 " said Oakshott. *' I am going to sell 
out of the Grand Turk to-morrow morning, and make twenty-five 
thousand pounds." 

" We can do nothing with you," said Lord Boversdale ; " P 

said so." 

** 1 can do something for myself, though," said Oakshott. V I 
can cut my own throat, or another man's." 

*' About a woman ? " said Lord Boversdale. 

" Yes." 

<* So I thought. If you ever come to your senses, come to 
ns. You are a good fellow. Are there not other women in the 
world?" 

** Not for me, Boversdale. Good-bye." 



CHAPTEB XXXVn. 

MUBDEB. ' 

When ho got to his hotel, the head waiter met him. ^* 1 Beg 
your pardon, my lord, but I have taken a great liberty." 

<< I am used to that," said Oakshott. ** Where is Miss 
Prout?" 

'* Miss Prout, my lord. She went away with Lady Kathleen 
O'Brien to dinner with Lady Hainault." 

18 
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- " I forget — I forget — quite right. And what liberty have you 
taken ? " 

'' The Duchess d*Avranches came, my lord, and she said that 
she would wait here till you came home. I told her that you had 
to speak in the House of Lords, but she would take no refusal. 
I put her into the little room." 

** You did quite right," said Oakshott. ** Will you lay covers 
for two at dinner ? ** 

" Have you spoken, my lord, or do you go back ? " 

" Yes, I have spoken : I remain at home.** 

It was dark now, and he took a candle from the slab. The 
man, from some instinct, did not follow him upstairs. 

He had a deadly feeling in his heart. There were some 
countries in which you could do murder and escape. 

He went into the little room, and put the candle on the slab. 
He saw no one at first. 

Then something which looked like a black ghost moved on the 
sofa and stood upright. Oakshott trembled : he saw that it was 
Mrs. 0*Brien. She was in black velvet. 

She came to the point at once ; it was her way. 

I confess that I would rather not write the scene which follows. 
It is very short, and apoiiopem would only confrise the reader. 

'^ Oakshott,** she said, *' that hound, that dog, has been beat- 
ing my daughter.** 

" I know it,** said Oakshott : ** he told me himself.** 

" WiU you let bun Hve ? ** 

" No.** 
. " How wiD you kill him?** 

" In a way never to be detected by law.** 

"Sure?** 

" I think pretty certain.** 

'^ Oakshott, I hated you at one time, and believed you to be a 
rascal. I love you now.** 

" You were quite right in believing me a rascal,** said Lord 
Oakshott, "for I am going to do a very singular act of rascality 
to-morrow morning. Are you in the Grand Turk Railway, Mrs. 
O'Brien?** 

" No. Should I buy in, dear ? *' 

" By no means. The thing is a rotten humbug. I have made 
a speech in the House of Lords this afternoon which will put 
shares up in spite of Roversdale, for our people are fools. I am 
going to sell out.** 

" Sharp practice,** said Mrs. O'Brien. 

" I am only a gambler and a poet,** said Oakshott. " I am a 
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very good gambler, and a very bad poet. Now, Mrs. O'Brien — I 
never call you Dachess — come to dinner." 

The Dachesse d'Avranches declined dinner. She went oat. 
She had lied to Oakshott, for she was in the Grand Turk, and she 
departed to make her arrangements for the next day. When she 
and Oakshott parted, they had murder in their minds. 



CHAPTER XXXVra. 

SAVED. 

Oakshott sat down to dinner alone, and determined to eat and 
not to think of anything. There was whitebait, and he liked that, 
and was beginning to eat it when the head waiter came in and 
brought him a card. 

" Signer Riccardo." 

<' Show him up," said Oakshott. 

And up he came. The pleasantest, handsomest, most gallant 
young man you ever saw. I have not kept my secret very weU, 
and I do not see the use of keeping it any longer. In the very 
best plays you always know the truth if you are a good playgoer. 
Riccardo was Dickie of the white primroses. But Oakshott was 
not in the least degree in the secret. 

<' You set a song of mine the other day," said Lord Oakshott. 
" You set it very well. The words were very bad, but the scan- 
ning was good enough for setting. But sit down to dinner with 
me, and we will talk." 

<' Is it right that the singer should sit with the patron, in Eng- 
land? " said Riccardo. '< I ought surely to sit with your servants. 
StiU, I take the great honour from my dear patron. I shall love 
you for ever." 

*^ 1 don't quite understand you, Signer Riccardo. A man like 
you is fit for the company of princes." 

'' Do you not know, then ? I am the little drummer boy whose 
fortune you made with your money." 

"DanG 'sboy?" 

" Exactly." 

" God has sent you to me, lad. I will not do it." 

<* Do what, dear lord ? " said Riccardo, pausing in his dinner. 
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** I mean merely that the light shall be kept bnming, and that 
I will leave my money in the Grand Turks." 

Biccardo had long known that all poets were mad, so he assumed 
that Oakshott was as mad as the rest of them. This misguided 
young man, not having a sound English education about him, 
admired Lord Oakshott*s poetry, and set to music as much as 
would scan. When it wouldn't scan he altered it. Oakshott 
never discovered it. If you were to make Oakshott an apple-pie 
bed, he would apologise to the chamber-maid, and say that he got 
in at the wrong end by mistake. 

Underlying all Oakshott's gentleness and good humour, there 
was a substratum of potential ferocity. In Edinburgh, the other 
day, I had nearly the finest bulldog in the world licking my face 
and taking biscuits from my mouth. At one word from her 
master she would have taken me by the throat, and one of us 
must have died. I should have had to kill the dog. The dog, 
properly treated, would try to kill any enemy of yours at which 
you set her. The boldest burglar would never dream of facing 
that dog. The boldest swindler was afraid of Oakshott. 

Yet he was gentle to tenderness with Biccardo. " I like 
pretty things about me,'* he said, ** and you are a pretty thing. 
You are making much money, are you not ? " 

** I am making a grand fortune, thanks to your generosity," 
said Biccardo. 

" I am glad of that," said Oakshott. " I am very glad of that. 
I wrong people by winning my money, but I like to do good with 
it. Will you do me a favour? Will you set a song for 
me?" 

** With deep pleasure ; what is it ? " 

** Bubbish as usual, but there is lilt enough in it to go." 

** Can I hear a verse ? " 

** Yes. A young couple of ours was blown all the way to 
Cherbourg the other day in a fishing-boat. The husband then 
went on a coasting voyage (for they were very poor), and he left 
her with our dear friends the Mantalents at Cherbourg. She was 
with child by him, and when he came back to her she had a 
bouncing boy. They were in great danger of their lives in 
returning, and somehow we heard nothing of them for six 
months. It is a simple story enough, but it struck me as pretty. 
I will give you the song after dinner. At present, however, I 
wish to know your history." 

** I think that is very easily told." 

** Then tell it. To begin with, where were you bom ? " 

" You puzzle me there, dear patron ; I do not know." 
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** What do you first remember?'* said Oakshott, seeing his 
way to a new poem. 

'' These things," said Eiccardo, pointing to some white prim- 
ulas in his button-hole. 

** Nothing beyond ? " said Oakshott. 

'^ I am utterly confused, Lord Oakshott. Did you ever steal 
anything ? " 

*' Apples,*' said Oakshott, slowly and thoughtfully ; '< treacle, 
jam, cream to any amount, and, on one occasion, a soTereign I 
In my speculations I have robbed and plundered widows and 
orphans no end, but I never actually stole any larger sum than a 
sovereign. Would you continue your recoUections ? *' 

'' Well, I made a terrible robbery at some time or another, I 
can't think when. It must have been before the white primroses.*' 

" Where did you get the white primroses ? ** 

'^ On the banks of an enormous river, miles wide. Trees 
hundreds of feet high on both sides. And a woman ten feet 
high, who got me to go away with her.'* 

*^ Americans,** said Lord Oakshott. ** This was an American 
river ; probably the Missouri.*' 

'* I think not,** said Riccardo. " I went away with that woman, 
and I kept what I had stolen.** 

"How?** 

'* It was in my mouth always when I thought they were likely 
to take it from me. See here." 

He took a five-shilling-piece, laid it on the palm of his hand, 
and then passed his hand quickly over his face : the five-shilling 
piece was gone, but he went on talking just the same. 

** I learnt that from — from — I can't remember. I have not 
taken too much wine. Lord Oakshott, have I ? I never do. 
But I thought that the devil was in the room, or something." 

** The devil was in the room, boy, until you came in and 
turned him out. Go on. He is not here now, by any means. 
We poets and musicians excite ourselves unnecessarily. I am a 
poor poet, but I have my dreams. You are a splendkl fellow, and 
have no doubt stronger ones.** 

" Yet I am not given to it. You looked at me, and my memory 
seemed to go back. Forgive me one hundred times.** 

'' Granted one hundred thousand times," said Oakshott. 
" Now about the thing you stole, and which you kept in your 
mouth in spite of every one. Can you show it to me ? " 

*' No, Lord Oakshott. I have it round my neck, but I would 
much sooner not show it. It is the miniature of a boy set in 
diamonds." 
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** What is it ? " said Oakshott to himself. " I wonder who it 
can be." 

** Well, after the white primroses," Biccardo went on, ** you 
pretty well know everything : drummer, bandsman, and the whole 
of it. My God ! " 

Dixie had opened the door between her room and the dining- 
room, and had appeared suddenly to Riccardo. She had come 
from her dinner, and had dropped her chaperone on the road. 
She had robbed the conservatory of the house where she had 
been of white primulas, and she held them in her hand. 

*' I know what you are doing, Earlie ; you are getting Signer 
Biccardo to set those verses for you. See, Signer Biccardo, I 
also have white primroses. Give me yours, and I will give you 
mine. I dreamt of you last night, and I dreamt that you swam 
a great river to get these for me. Did you ever swim a river ? ** 

As she said this the same fixed look came on her face as came 
on Biccardo*8. '* I swam the Po once. Mademoiselle, but not for 
you. It was for another young lady." 

"Faithless," said Dixie. ** Earlie, I am going out no more 
to-night." 

** How did you call his lordship ? " said Biccardo, suddenly. 

" Earlie." 

" Well, may we interchange primroses, Mademoiselle ? The 
name rings tones on my ear." 

" Americanisms apart, I love you for saying that. Signer 
Biccardo. Did you ever know a man with a timber leg ? " 

"Dixie, you are talking slang," said Lord Oakshott. 

" Well, I will not, then. Did you ever know a man with a 
hickory leg, Signer Biccardo ? " 

" That is just as bad," said Lord Oakshott. 

" Then we will go into California," said Miss Prout. " Did 
you ever know a man with a whipstick leg, Signer Riccardo ? " 

By this time Biccardo had time to speak. " No, Mademoiselle," 
he said. 

" Earlie has a whipstick leg," said Dixie. ** Earlie gambles ; 
Earlie does things which I hate. Yet Earlie is a good and 
generous man." 

" What have I done, sweetheart ? " said Lord Oakshott. 

" You told me to bull when I should have beared," said Dixie, 
" and I have lost twenty pounds." 

Biccardo rose to leave the house, because he had his professional 
engagements to attend to. Lord Oakshott happened to leave the 
room for a few minutes, and Biccardo and Dixie Prout got on 
very well together. 
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There was suddenly a violent hammering at the door, and 
Comfrey opened it, or, to be more correct, one of his waiters did so. 
Two men in helmets rushed upstairs and into the room ; and the 
foremost of them cried out, '' Oakshott, there is a splendid fire ; 
come away ! ** 

No Oakshott was there. Biccardo happened to be speaking 
very earnestly to Dixie as they came in. He may have been rather 
close to her, or he may not. It is, however, perfectly certain that 
as Biccardo faced them they both stood still. 

Biccardo watched them very carefully. The foremost of the 
pair was a bull-necked, buU-headed young man, who looked as 
though he could love, fight, and die like a gentleman. Biccardo 
thought to himself, *' You are no fool either, I will go to the 
devil after you. You will do." 

The young man who stood behind the first young man was 
much tsdler. He had a long beard, which mixed with the strap 
of the helmet. They both stood still for a moment, and then the 
tallest of them said — '' We came for Lord Oakshott : is he 
here ? *' 

** I will call him in a moment,** said Biccardo. 

The bull-headed young man said, '' I thought you were he at 
first.*' 

'•' I am Biccardo the singer, your Highness,*' said Dickie. 

" You are very like him,** said the other young man, who 
happened to be a duke. ** Call Oakshott. TeU him that there is 
a great fire, and that we can get a helmet for him." 

Oakshott was brought at once. He had been promised the 
great treat of being scalded and scorched long before. On his 
being put to the test he emphatically declined, and said that he 
would wait until his own house was on fire. 

<< I will go,*' said Biccardo ; '' I am sure you will let me come 
with you.** 

And he went with the two other young men. 



CHAPTEB XXXIX. 



RICCARDO*S DISASTER. 



The fire was a very fine one indeed. The first personage got 
scratched on his nose, and the second personage got his head 
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broken by a brick while he had taken oflf his hcbnet to wipe his 
forehead. Riecardo got np a ladder to rescue some one who tomed 
oat to be purely imaginary : he, however, was allowed to have 
performed prodigies of valour. He was severely burnt in his 
trousers ; which, so to speak, shows that he was fairly under fire, 
though he declares that the fire was under him. When I visited 
him in bed, I noticed that he could lie on his right side, 
but not on his back ; so I suppose that his theory of the 
fire having burst suddenly out of the second floor window while he 
was on the third, and its having taken him in the rear, is in the 
main correct. 

A much sadder thing than burnt trousers befell Dickie, however. 
As he was coming down the ladder, he found that his shirt was 
on fire in the very place where the flames from the second story 
had caught him. Trying to put the fire out with his left hand he 
let go with his right, and, falling eighteen feet, not only knocked 
down the second personage, but broke his own leg. 

rie was, by the orders of the first personage, carried round to 
Lord Oakshott's apartments, as he exhibited a strong objection to 
go to St. Creorge's Hospital. 

No one was there but Dixie, for Oakshott, having been asked 
to go to the fire, had gone for a walk on Westminster Bridge, on 
his now principle of never doing what he was asked. Now, Dixie 
had seen a great deal in America, and was not in the least degree 
afraid of a man. Dixie had seen a dead man or two in her time, 
so she was not in the least degree afraid of a live one. She had 
him in, and made the fireman and the policeman lay him on the 
sofa ; then she sent a waiter for a surgeon. 

Dickie was not exactly moaning, but giving that curious grunt 
which the bravest men give in their agony. Dixie knew the sound 
well. She had seen a few things in Colorado which would frighten 
most people. She was not in the least degree frightened now. She 
got her scissors and cut his trousers up above the ankle ; then she 
got some cold water and a towel, and bandaged his leg ; meantime 
the waiter held the candle and looked on in wonder. 

If he had been her brother, he would not have wondered at 
all ; but he was most obviously not her brother. He held the 
light, wondering. Then the doctor came, and he pronounced 
compound fracture, which meant, as Dixie well knew, six weeks 
in bed. 

She waited until the doctor had done, and then she waited for 
him in the outer room. 

** You have got him to bed ? " she said. 

''Yes, Miss Prout; into Lord Oakshott's bed.*' 
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She at once rang twice for the chambermaid. 

** Lord Oakshott will want another room to-night," she said ; 
'* let it be on this floor, if you please, becanse he will wish to 
watch this sick gentleman." 

" You are accustomed to sick-beds, I perceive. Miss Prout,** 
said the doctor. 

** Well, no," said Dixie ; "I know very little of anythmg 
except wounds and accidents. I know very little of real sick- 
ness." 

** You know about wounds, then ? " said the doctor. 

'< Why, who should know better? " said Dixie, with the entire 
belief that the lunatic expedition of Lord Oakshojbt to Colorado 
was perfectly well known in England. ** I have had to know. 
Why, doctor, when the Apaches and Commanchcs hooked together 
against the stars and stripes, wo were like a rotten pumpkin 
against a Newtown pippin for odds. We thrashed them, though, 
and will thrash them again. If you ever wade in West, doctor, 
don't you care one bit for Creeks or Blackfeet, but you mind the 
Commanches and Apaches. I took my scalp to Court the other 
day : if they had known how near it was being hung in a wigwam, 
they wouldn't have liked it quite so much." 

** I have heard of Lord Oakshott*s travels in America," said the 
doctor. 

" I suppose you have," said Dixie ; "we never talk of them." 

" I was not aware that you were with him." 

'* I am not aware that it was any one*s business to know," said 
Dixie. "However, we were there together; and in spite of 
Apaches and Commanches, we may go there again. Earlie and I 
are not like other people : we are dififerent from other people 
altogether. Earlie and I go where we will, and do as we choose. 
I for my own part think that that is the privilege of riches, and 
Earlie is very rich indeed." 

" Earlie is " said the doctor. 

" Lord Oakshott," said Dixie. 

" Ho ! I see," said the doctor ; but he did not see one bit, for 
all that he said so. " You will see to the cold bandages," continued 
the doctor, for Dixie had said nothing at all. 

" Yes." 

** You had better let me send you a nurse." 

" I hate nurses," said Dixie. 

" WcU, a Sister, then ? " 

" I don't see, myself, what we want with a Sister ; but perhaps 
you had better send one. I will watch the young gentleman until 
she comes. Good-night." 
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The doctor thought this a strange arrangement, but be departed 
to a Home near by, and sent a Sister off post baste. 



CHAPTER XL. 



Dickie's nurses. 



** How is he, Miss ? " said the Sister quietly, as soon as she had 
taken off her wimple and come to the bed. 

'* I don't like him at all," said Dixie in a matter-of-£act way. 
*' He won't hold his hand still for me to feel his pulse : and he is 
wandering also. There is something more than a fracture, I 
fear." 

Certainly this young man was very ill, and entirely out of his 
mind. He faced the Sister very humbly, but to Dixie he always 
said, ** Kiss me, darling." 

** That is the way he goes on," said Dixie. "I don't like it. 
I tell you fairly, Sister, that I don't like it." 

" My dear," said the Sister, " He does not mean any harm." 

" Any harm ! " said Dixie ; " I don't suppose he does ; I should 
think not. I mean medically. Ho is going to have a serious turn 
of delirium." 

" He is delirious now," said the Sister. 

It was perfectly evident. The poor young man was utterly 
beside himself with pain ; they could do nothing with him at all, 
for he kept crying out that his back was broken, and that he must 
kiss Dixie before he died. 

Dixie said to the Sister, " I had better kiss him, I thkik ; " and 
the Sister said, ** It would be much better." So she kissed him. 

** I wish Earlic would come," she said, and then sat and waited. 
Her kiss had quieted this young man for a time, and they thought 
he was dying. 

** You have been used to this, I see, Miss Prout," said the 
Sister. 

"I ! Oh, yes I In the Indian war in Arizona we had much 
worse cases than this — bless you, much worse. I was with Cousin 
Marie then, and I used to help her to nurse the men. In Arizona 
there was a young man just like this, who insisted on kissing me 
and Earlie before ho died. That makes me superstitious, you 
know." 
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«* Who is Earlie ? " asked the Sister. 

" Why, my father, Lord Oakshott," said Dixie. 

"How came you in the Indian war in Arizona?*' said the 
Sister. 

" It was some speculation of £arlie*s,*' she answered ; ^* some 
silver mines, I think. He made money, I know, because he gave 
me diamonds, and took mo to Saratoga, and I hate Saratoga as 
badly as I do Brighton/* 

" You do not care for pleasure, then," said the Sister, as Dixie 
thought with ulterior religious views, for Dixie by all accounts 
would bo made horribly rich by the mad nobleman. 

'* Oh yes, I do, though," said Dixie : '' I do most mortally 
like to be fine. I want to go on the stage, but Earlie won't stand 
that." 

" But you are religious, my dear," said the Sister. 

** Of course I am ; all good women are religious," said Dixie. 

** And all good men," said the Sister. 

<* I don't kiiow anything about that, not being a man myself. 
Earlie is a good man, in my opinion, but he is not considered a 
religious man. He will spend hundreds of thousands of pounds 
on the Church : you know he intends to do so ; he is going to 
restore our Abbey ; but I can do anything with him except make 
him go to church when he does not want to. Why, here is 
Earlie ! " 

In fact. Lord Oakshott having, for no earthly purpose which 
any one ever discovered, taken a boat at Westminster stairs and 
gODO to Rotherhithe, had now reappeared. That a young man lay 
groaning heavily in his own bed was not a matter of the smallest 
sarprise to him. It was rather a nuisance, certainly, because he 
wished to compose a song on the Thames at midnight. It was 
never written, as far as I can find. The only fragment of it which 
I can find consists merely of the lines — 

'* I floated on the stream at the midnight hour, 
And I '» 

We cannot find any more. It is a terrible loss to literature, no 
doubt, but our roatlers will be spared it. He declares that he 
wrote it all out at Baden. If he did, he left it there, or lost it ; 
we can find no trace of it at all. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

SISTER CAMILLA. 

Lord Oakshott approached the hed, and looked at the yonng man. 
Then he said, *' Dixie, leave the room ; " and Dixie did so. 

<' My dear Madam/' he said to the Sister, ** what do yon think 
of this case ? '* 

** It seems going very hadly ; he cannot lie on his hack." 

Lord Oakshott suggested reasons. 

*' More than that," said the Sister : '* he cannot lay on his left 
shoulder." 

" Let me raise him," said Oakshott, " while yon pdl his shirt 
down. I need not tell you to he gentle." 

They got him np and polled down his shirt. Under the left 
shoulder was a large splinter of wood as long as your hand, which 
tiie doctor had unfortunately never ohserved ; it was the splinter 
from the side spar of the ladder from which he had fallen. 

** Sister, go and send for the surgeon," said Lord Oakshott, 
hurriedly. 

The Sister did so. She was not gone more than a minute. 
When she left the young man, he had a thin gold chain round his 
neck. She only saw his hack, hut it was perfectly evident that 
something hung on his hroast suspended hy it. When she came 
hack, the chain was gone. 

Oakshott had turned the young man over in hcd. I have seen 
a dead man in his coffin look twenty years younger than he was 
when he died. And some say that people who are very ill some- 
times look younger. I only know that Lord Oakshott, when ho 
turned the young man over, saw in his haggard features no less a 
person than the lost Dickie. 

He saw it now for the first time ; but round Dickie's neck was 
hanging a gold locket, very small, but set with diamonds. He 
remembered what Dickie had said of it, and he knew how to open 
it. He did so. It contained a portrait of himself as he was 
at eighteen. 

He had found the boy at last, but how ? The boy was to him 
only the mother's son. He loved the boy now as he had always 
done : but now he had a gentler passion for the mother, and a 
murderous hatred towards the father. The innocent old times 
were gone for ever. 

The Sister came back. *' Madam," he said, ** I will wait until 
the operation is concluded ; then I will go elsewhere." 
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" Whither? " said the Sister quieUy. 

** I cannot tell,'* said Oakshott ; " what does it matter ? *' 

** It matters this mnch,*' said the Sister : '< you have the look 
of Cain on your face, and so I wish to know where you are going. 
Oakshott ! Oakshott ! I knew your face so well once, that I know 
now that you are angry," 

*' Why do you call me Oakshott? " he said, growing pale. 

*' Look at me 1 ** said the Sister. 

Oakshott looked, but shook his head. 

** You do not know me ? ** 

"No." 

'* I am Camilla Bellini. You loved me once, and I think that 
you wronged me. I think, though, the world, our little world, for- 
gave you, and said no, for the time." 

Oakshott fell back against the wall. From every quarter of 
the heavens his sins were coming on to his devoted head. While 
he had been writing fribbling poetry, speculating, and making sharp 
speeches in the House of Lords, the consequences . of his actions 
had been developing themselves like dragons' teeth. They were 
coming on him now with a vengeance. HLs head was hot, and his 
speech thick. 

'*CamiUa?" 

*^ Yes. Hush, now ; we do not know who is listening." 

" I should not have known you." 

'* Be quiet. You are watched, and your life is in danger. How 
did I come here to-night, do you think ? " 

" I do not know." 

** I lied. I have been watching you and yours night and day. 
When I heard that there was an accident in your house, I said 
that the young man was a Romanist, so that I might get into it. 
I tell you, Oaishott, as you live by bread, that I care nothing 
about the young man at aJl. What was that which you have taken 
from him ? " 

** Only a picture of myself, which he stole. This young man is 
my cousin's son." 

** And Iie7' son," said the Sister. 

" Yes," said Oakshott, " and I^er son." 

" Oakshott, our time is short," said Sister Camilla. *^ Do you 
love her?" 

" Yes." 

** Then mind Sir Arthur, for he has put the Cammoristi on you. 
In God's name, mind yourself. What will have you made ? " 

** I did not make any ; I wrote a song instead. I saw it the 
other day." 
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"Like you," tsuiJ Sister Camilla. " Tlicii all your property 
will go to Sir Arthur." 

** I suppose so ; but I am dazed and stunned.*' 

''Here are the doctors/' said Sister Camilla. And in one 
moment she was the decorous Sister of Charity. 

The operation was very tedious and long, but successful. The 
young man was laid on his back in bed again, and the doctors 
were congratulating one another, when the lunatic Lord Oakshott 
did one of his most lunatic acts. 

He said to the Sister of Charity : ''Camilla, one kiss. The 
world is closing round me. The consequences of my own actions 
are now reaching me." 

The Sister, to the astonishment of the doctors, said — 

" Oakshott, if you see that, and will act upon it, you are safe 
stiU. I will kiss you." 

" I see it — I see it all now. I see what I ought to have done, 
and I see that I have not done it. Kiss me, and let me go." 

" Whither ?" said Sister Camilla. 

" To the hell which I have created for myself by negligence," 
said Oakshott ; " a heU of misery and still possibly of crime." 

So he passed out, leaving them wondering what he meant. 

And as he went along he kept saying to himself, " After all she 
loved him. For her sake, and for her son's sake, No 1 " 



CHAPTER XUI. 

WOBSE THAN MUBDER. 

The House of Commons sat very late that night, and so he was 
sure of young Brogden, who was the sort of member that would 
sit the seat of his trousers out if there was the remotest chance 
of his getting his oar in. Oakshott told the doorkeeper that he 
wanted Mr. Granby Dixon and Mr. Brogden when they were dis- 
engaged. As it appeared that Mr. Granby Dixon was engaged in 
a violently acrimonious and personal debate, and that Mr. Brogden 
was to follow him, Oakshott wandered into the House of Lords, and 
took his place. 

It so happened that Lord Eoversdale had got on to the rail- 
way business again, and had been pitching into (I hope that is not 
vulgar) several noble lords, not one of whom by a singular acci- 
dent happened to be present. On Lord Oakshott's appearance 
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Lord Boversdalo instantaneously saw his quarry, and said that, 
seeing the nohle lord in his place, he would presently ask him — 
something or another, hut something very disagreeable, on a matter 
of detail. 

Lord Oakshott immediately rose. '< My lords," he said, " I 
am not prepared for debate to-night. I have had a heavy blow^ 
a very heavy one. On any other night but this I would engage 
in battle with my friend Lord Boversdale, but I think that I am 
addressing you for the last time." 
Then he walked out of the House. 

He was scarcely in the lobby when Lord Boversdale had his 
hand on his shoulder. 

" Oakshott, what is this ? " 
<' Ruin 1 " said Oakshott. 
** Financial ? " 
** No, domestic.*' 

" Can I do anything ? " said Lord Boversdale. 
" Yes, you can blow my brains out," said Oakshott. 
When a man tells you that the only thing you can do for him 
is to blow his brains out, you naturally consider that his affah^, 
whether domestic op pecuniary, are in a bad way. Lord Bovers- 
dale therefore left Lord Oakshott, with a parting shake of the 
hand. 

Granby Dixon and Brogden were in the passage of the House 
of Commons now. They both looked at one another as Oakshott 
came up. 

He looked fearfully wild ; they both noticed it as he came to 
them. Granby said — 

'^ Oakshott, what have you been doing ? " 
'* Nothing as yet," he said. '< I have found Dickie, and I wish 
to make my will." 

** Oakshott," said Granby, " yon promised me that you would 
not do anything without consulting me." 

« WeU, I mil not, then. I only want Brogden to make my 
will ; and I want yon to witness it. Come in here*; I know this 
hotel — we can have a quiet room." 

Under the belief that he was in one of his maid moods, they 
went in with him. He did not seem to be mad at all. His lips 
were very diy, and he called for some soda-water. ** Will you 
listen, Brogden ? " he said. 

Brogden wrote down his last will and testament. 
** I leave everything of which I am possessed to the young man 
now lying at Comfrey's Hotel, in my lodgings, under the name of 
Signer Biccardo, who is my cousin Sir Arthur's boy." 
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** Oakshott 1 " said Brogden. 

<< With the exception of the following legacies,*' said he, 
savagely. '' To Miss Front I leave £50,000 ; to Mrs. O'Brien I 
leave £10,000 ; to Granby Dixon £10,000." 

<* I am no use here, then," said Granby ; **l can't witness the 
wiU." 

« The waiters can do it," said Oakshott. « That is all." 

<<I will have this knocked together for you by to-morrow 
morning," said Brogden. 

** Yon will do it now, if you please," said Oakshott. ** I made 
one will before, which I opened the other day ; and I have told 
Mrs. O'Brien where I secreted it. What fun it will be when she 
tries to steal it and finds it better to put it back." 

They dared not speak to one another before him. It had to be 
done, and it was done. The landlord of the house and one waiter 
were the witnesses. Then Granby said to him, " Where are you 
going, Oakshott ? " 

" To a place where you will never go," be answered — " to 
hell ! You will never see me again, old Granby — never, never 
more. Oh, my dear old Granby, after so many pleasant years, 
to part with you for a woman 1 Granby, try to think kindly of 
me ; God only knows how I love you." 

Brogden knew nothing of tragedy, so he was very much sur- 
prised at what followed. In an instant Granby Dixon had seized 
Lord Oakshott' s arm. 

" Oakshott, is it done? " ho said. 

" No. But he has beaten her again." 

" We had better go, Brogden," said Granby quietly. ** Good- 
night, Oakshott. I shall see you to-morrow." 

And they went away. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE BLACK NIGHT. 

People generally go to bed at night, and so it is by no means 
improbable, as regards the reality of -fiction, that Mrs. O'Brien 
was in bed. At all events she was, fiction or no fiction ; and all 
her servants were in bed also, when there came a terrible knocking 
at the door. 
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Not a soul moved. Mrs. O'Brien thought that it was the 
woman who lived next door, and who could upset a decision of 
Lord Ponsance's by getting into her husband's house. The cook 
thought that it was fire, but having smelt down the stairs and 
found no smell, thought that it was a drunken man who would 
leave off soon. The rest of the servants slept the sleep of the 
just, until the fourth round of the knocking. 

Then the servants began to think that something was the 
matter. The second houseuuud at once departed tlm)ngh the 
dormer window to the top of the house, and wandered about on 
the roofis of the neighbouring houses in her night-gown, until she 
was dexterously rescued by a fire-escape. The cook lay in bed 
and yelled, but the page (a singularly clever boy) put on his 
trousers and thought of op^iing the door. He not only thought 
of doing it, but he did it. 

In ftimi of it he found Oranby Dixon. " Confound you, you 
young monkey, go and rouse your mistress, and tell her that Mr. 
Granby Dixon is here and must see her at once — ^instantly." 

Granby went into the dining-room, and the boy went upstairs. 
In three minutes Mrs. O'Brien was with him* She spoke first : — 

" Granby, are they off? " 

" No." 

" Thank God I " 

" Let us thank God when we are through it. What new thing 
does Oakshott know to-day ? " 

She bared her arm to him — ^there was ecchymosis all over 
it. 

" The devil I " said Granby. 

<< Arthur has beaten my daughter savagely to-day, and I got 
these wounds in defending her. Oh Gt)dl Granby — save us, 
save us ! We have no hope but in you. I only came home to 
sleep for a few hours. She will go to Oakshott, and then I will 
hang myself." 

Granby leant against the mantelpiece for a little time, and then 
he said — 

** You know that Dickie is found ? " 

" No." 

" I feel certain of it — never mind why," said Granby. <' Can 
we utilise his love for Dickie ? " 

"I think not. If Dickie is found, *Oakshott*s love for my 
grandson would only the more embitter him against Arthur. 
What shall we do, Gh-anby ? Only save my daughter — for she, 
even she has turned on him, and she will go to Oakshott, and 
then Arthur will kill him." 

14 
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'' Oaludiott wffl kffl Artlnir if lie do Bol Uke eaie,** nkl Gfw^ 
*' DudieM, do joo knov that Oakdiott lores her t *' 

*'Uj dear," nid Mn. OBrien, «« I know it to my eosL*' 

** Does she loTe him ? " 

'* That is a cmioiis qoestioii to ask amother about her manied 
daoi^ter." 

** I dare say," said Granhy, *' hot answer it." 

"Yes." 

*' Ho ! Can joa, think of anj waj hy which we eoM get rid 
of Sir Arthnr ? " 

"Yes." 

" I was only joking," said Gianby. 

" I was not," said Mrs. O'Brien. " I wiD get rid of him fiist 
enough — ^I have determined on that." 

«« Madame I Madame ! " 

" Yes, and Monsieur 1 Monsieor I " said Mrs. 0*Rrien. " His 
new yacht I heg of yon." 

" I know nothing c^ that about idiieh yon speak, Mrs. O'Brien. 
I only want to saTe a terrible scandal." 

"I also," said Mrs. O'Brien. "The beast has abased her 
again, and if I was near him I would put a knife in his heart. 
Then I shoold be hong, and she would be free to marry Earlie ; 
but there shall never be a scandal about our fiunily. Granby 1 " 

"Yes, Mrs. O'Brien." 

" Go and knock Arthur up, and see if she is gone." 

" God bless an Irishwoman for wit," said Granby. 

" Granby," said Mrs. O'Brien, " go to Oakshott afterwards. I 
don't think that she will have gone straight to him — I don't 
think it, my dear. It never was in our family." 

Granby said " Good-bye," and went. He had his own opinions, 
and he went to Oakshott first. 

The night porter admitted the Secretary to the Admiralty at 
once. He took a chamber candlestick, and he went into Lord 
Oakshott's bedroom. He was in bed, alone. 

" Oakshott," said Granby, ** you are contemplating a terrible 
crime. Think." 

" I have thought," said Oakshott. " God has behaved badly 
to me, and I defy Him." 

"But think of her." 

" Think of her 1 When do I ever cease doing so ? Her face 
was black and blue this evening." 

" Then you have seen her." 

" For one instant I forced my way in. I told her that I had 
found her son." 
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** Oakshott, if she comes to you^ send her to my wife." 

** I will do nothing of the kind/' he said. 

« Will you not pause ? " said Granhy. 

<< No, certainly not. I have made up my mind. I am going 
to make a widow of her, and then ask her to marry me." 

*« But, Oakshott, that is villany.** 

'< Is it not villany to strike her in the face ? Now go, Granby : 
I have parted with you once before ; this must be the last parting. 
Remember that there was once a fantastic fool called Oakshott, 
and that he developed into a scoundrel and a murderer. I thought 
that boy had saved me, but I have relapsed. I am no longer fit 
company for honest men— go." 

The good-natured fellow went at once to Sir Arthur. He was 
shown into that gentleman's study directly, and found him in all 
the confusion of packing, among gun-cases, portmanteaus, and 
what not. His first words to Granby were — 

" I see you have come ; I expected you. Tell Oakshott that I 
cannot find a fiiend in London, my chwu^ter is so infernally bad. 
I shall be at Cherbourg in less than a week, where I know plenty 
of French officers who will act. Have you seen her ? " 

"Who?" 

" Lady Oakshott. I suppose she has gone to him in preference 
to her mother ; for, to tell you the truUi, my dear Granby, that 
mother of hers, with all her affection for her, led her the devil's 
own life, and made uncommonly lively times of it for me. She 
forced Marie on to the stage against her will, and she was always 
coming between us. After railing at Oakshott for years, she 
turned in his favour ; it is all one now. The world need know 
nothing at all about it unless you cackle; but the fact of the 
matter is, that there is another lady in the case now, and that 
Mrs. O'Brien, our dear duchess, found it out, told her daughter, 
and there were tears. Tears exasperate me, and I lost my temper 
and came to a physical explanation with Lady Oakshott. The 
old woman interfering, I gave her some of it for herself. Lady 
Oakshott has been gone five hours. Do I understand you that 
Oakshott has sent no message ? " 

" None." 

" I wish he had, because then I could have chosen my weapons. 
It will be the same thing in the end: he must die before he 
marries that girl, because I have pressing need to be Earl of 
Oakshott, and this is a justifiable plea for making myself so. As 
to the poor old beggar, I really bear no malice ; I don't think 
that he is worth it in any way. Granby, you study human 
nature, and I wish that you will explain this to me. I was very 
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fond of thai woman until veiy lately. What has maddened me 
is, that I fdways knew her heart was with him and not with me. 
I know his plan perfectly well : he wants to kill me and marry 
her ; I intend to kill him and be Lord Oakshott. Has the old 
fool made a will ? " 

" Yes, in favour of your son." 

** Well, that is not of much use." 

•* You know that your son is found ? " 

" I heard somethmg of it from my valet. When he forced his 
way in to-day, he told her so, I believe. Some young cub. Who 
shall prove his identity ? He can't leave the entailed property 
away from me, and it would be a question with me whether it 
would be wortii my while to bother about the real estate. Let 
that be. Now I must really ask you to go, for I am for South- 
ampton by the first train to-morrow morning. Qt)od-night." 

Granby Dixon was so appalled by the man's cool rascality, that 
he left him without telling him that he had seen nothing of Lady 
Oakshott. Then he went to Mrs. O'Brien again, and thence 
once more to Oakshott. The poor lady had been heard of 
nowhere at all. Li the grey of the morning, when the sparrows 
began chirping, the three — Oakshott, Granby, and Mrs. O'Brien 
— ^were sitting together, pfde and haggard. 

It was a fearful case : each of the three knew what was in each 
other's mind, but none dared utter it. 

Oakshott sat deadly pale, biting his lips, his hair dishevelled 
and his dress disarranged : he was such a terrible sight to look 
on, that the other two preferred to cast a stealthy glance at one 
another sooner than encounter his dreadful stare. He cowed 
them both. 

Mrs. O'Brien's love had been rather feline, but she loved 
desperately well, with all her faults. She looked at Granby with 
the muscles in her face panting and throbbing, as though with a 
thirst for the water of tears which would not come. 

Granby's face expressed nothing but profound sorrow and 
alarm ; he was, however, the first to speak after the meeting. 

" The unhappy lady," he said, " has been terribly tried, and 
we must look facts in the face and prepare for the very worst. 
My last hope was that she was gone to Mrs. Dixon, but such is 
not the case. It is totally impossible to say where she has 
gone." 

" She is my daughter," said Mrs. O'Brien ; " and has very 
properly gone to the river." 

There was a dead silence for a minute. Had the three known 
what was in store for her, they might have wished that it were so. 
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This unhappy lady had heen so ierrihly ill-osed that we cannot 
calculate on her mind heing perfectly balanced. Her natural 
course was to go to her mother, and had she done so everything 
would have been perfectly right. She has gone somewhere else. 
I can only travel over that ground ten times over. She was 
heavily bruised on the face, and, when she left Sir Arthur, was 
wild in her demeanour. She would most certainly be stopped by 
the police ; that is our hope. 

'* If," said Oakshott hoarsely, *^ she is found again, I will let 
that wretch live to complete his crimes.*' 

" And ? " said Granby. 

" No,** said Oakshott. 

" Well, God send you better thoughts," said Granby hurriedly, 
for her mother was present. '' I wish you would tell me this. 
Was she ever mad in America ? *' 

** He says she was, but his mouth is fiill of lies. There was 
enough to drive an ill-used woman mad among those whooping 
devils." 

" I wish you would tell the truth about that American business. 
They say that Miss Prout dressed in man's clothes." 

** I won't tell the truth further than this. Lady Oakshott and 
Miss Prout are the two most pure, excellent, and noble ladies in 
the world. Lady B did the same." 

** Well, the hour is come to act, and we must rouse the police 
at once. We have used our own powers as Oeut as we can. I for 
my part have very great misgivings." 

There was a short pause, and they heard the sound of rather 
hurried steps in the street : they passed the door and then 
returned, but at so long an interval that Granby, with some 
strange instinct, waited hat in hand before he started on his 
errand. Granby told me a long time after that the steps were like 
those of a naval officer walking fietst on his watch to warm himself. 

The footsteps paused at the door, and they looked at one 
another. There was a cautious ring at the area beU. Mrs. 
O'Brien's boy, who, finding that there was mystery and trouble 
in the house, would have died sooner than go to bed, and had 
indeed been listening all the time, answered promptly. 

They heard a man's voice at the door, and heard him ask for 
Mrs. O'Brien at once. They all three stood together, and 
Oakshott said, ** The end has come now." 

A taU, brown-faced man entered the room —evidently a sailor. 
Gh^nby and Mrs. O'Brien knew him, but Oakshott did not. 
Granby held his breath, and got hold of Oakshott's arm, and 
whispered, << Hush I By heaven, it is O'Dowd I " 
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" It is a bad time to call on a lady, Mrs. O'Brien, especially 
on a lady so little known as yourself : bat the fact is that I was 
ordered to the West Coast of Africa for three years with my first 
ship, in consequence of my aunt's wig coming off at Mrs. 
Rickaby's party. So my engineer (we are among friends) 
knocked a crack in the bottom of one of his pistons. Though 
passed in steam in the first class, I can't tell how he did it. I 
had to put back, and it will take two months to mend ; so I got 
leave to go and see my aunts at Croydon: I went to Lady 
Kathleen and Lady Nora O'Brien." 

" Hope ! " shouted Granby. 

The astonished sea-captain looked at the Secretary with 
mingled feelings of deep awe and profound wonder. With a 
view to avoiding the West Coast, he was very particular indeed. 

" And we were sitting at supper last night, when there came a 
knock at the door, and when it was opened in came Lady 
Oakshott, and said, < Kinswomen, I have come to you for pro- 
tection. Take me in and send some one to my mother, to tell 
her that after his usage of her I should only bring more trouble 
on her head from him if I went to her. Ask her to come to 
me. 

Granby was the first man to recover his presence of mind : he 
dashed at Captain O'Dowd, seized him by the throat, and rocked 
him to and fro. 

For a young captain on his promotion to be seized by the 
throat and rocked to and fro by the Secretary of the First Lord 
is doubtless complimentary, but it is also puzzling. Captain 
O'Dowd had a strong idea that Granby was drunk ; but when 
Granby shook his fist in his face, and asked what ho meant by 
talking about the West Coast of Africa, it became plain to him 
that Granby was mad. When Granby began laughing to prevent 
himself crying, he began to think that there was method in his 
madness. 

** You shall never go to the West Coast while I live," said 
Granby. " O'Dowd, my dear fellow, look at him with his arm 
round her, and she crying on his breast. Think of the suspicions 
which poisoned her life ; think of her terrible temptations ; think 
of her wasted life ; think of tlie hell from which you have saved 
us this night ; and think that if tlicre is one spark of gratitude in 
Oakshott or in myself, you will feci the power of it. You have 
done better by this night's work tlian if you had won fifty brilliant 
frigate actions. You shall go to the Mediterranean." 

Captain O'Dowd was very glad to hear it, and determined to 
get married before he went to sea, which would give him a month's 
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honeymoon. As for all the things which Granby told him to 
think abont, he knew absolaiely nothing about them, but deter- 
mined to consult his aunts. Moreover, he determined by hook or 
by crook to get another invitation for his aunts to Mrs. Rickaby*s 
next party, and make them wear their wigs. Those wigs, after 
all, seemed to have brought luck. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE MEETINO AT LAST. 

Lady Oakshott, as we see, had never gone to Oakshott at all. 
She had fled, but she had fled to her quaint, good, Irish cousins. 

This act of hers occasioned what is called by Granby, who told 
me this story, 'Hhe poker watch." Lady Kathleen and Lady 
Nora sat up alternately all night with the drawing-room poker, 
determined to inflict summary vengeance on Sir Arthur, should 
he appear. He never did. Had he done so. Father Tiemay 
would have been ready for him. They had a still more dangerous 
enemy, however, in Oakshott. 

I believe that his intentions were not good : I am afraid so. 
He wanted her to come away with him, and he went to see her. 
He was received by Lady Nora. 

** The top of the morning to you, my Lord Oakshott," she said. 
** And so you have proved Dickie's identity, and left him and 
Dixie your money. Don't alter your will, and there will be a 
match with them as sure as you're bom, pretty lovers." 

** Lady Nora, I came here to see Lady Oakshott. Can I see 
her?" 

<' K I had my way, you would only see her through convent 
bars," said Lady Nora ; <' but Kathleen is sentimental, and she 
and the good faUier have consented. I'll send her down." 

In that little room there was a more terrible tragedy going on 
than in most others. Oakshott was left alone. 

Mad with love, mad with hate, he was still waiting to propose 
one crime and execute another. 

The room was nearly dark — there were only two candles in it. 
He paced up and down. 

There was a rustling of silk in one comer as she came in. 
His heart went short and thick, and his mouth was dry. His 
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life had come into the room. Women cannot understand this; 
fnm can. 

« My darling, I am come for you." 

" Oakshott, you must go away," 

" After so many years ? " 

" Yes." 

"Do you hate me? ** 

" Oakshott, you know that I love you." 

" Gould you come to me if he were dead ? *' 

" Yes, hut not if he died hy your hand. If you were 'to kiU 
him, directly or indirectly, I would never see you again. You 
have found my child ? " 

" Yes ; not one kiss for that, my darling ? " 

" Not one." 

" May I kiss your feet ? " 

" No." 

" It is not much to ask." 

" But it is too much. You must go. Where is he ? " 

" At Cherbourg with his new yacht." 

" Now you must go," said Lady Oakshott. 

" Yes, I will go," said Oakshott ; ** but you must make me a 
promise, or neither of us leaves the room alive." 

He put his back against the door. 

** 1 know that you love me well enough to kill me," she said ; 
'' but what is the promise ? " 

" That you will never take vows." 

" I certainly shall not," she said ; " you may depend upon 
that." 

" Good-bye," said Oakshott. 

" Oakshott, one word more. You told my mother and Granby 
Dixon, on that black night when I ran away from him for the 
first time, that if I was found you would spare him." 

" WeU, I did." 

" You swore it. Will you break your vow ? " 

" If he were dead, would you marry me ? " 

" Emphatically, no. I would not bring such sorrow and misery 
on you. I tell you, Oakshott, that I am not to be trusted — look 
me steadily in the face." 

He did so. 

" Edward," she said, " he has led me a hard life, but I have 
led him a very bad one; he was never sure of me since that 
night." 

" Forget it, in God's name." 

She set her mouth and made a sound so low that it could 
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scarcely be heard by the listening Lady Kaihleeni who had her 
ear at the key-hole the whole time ; a sharp donble movement 
in staccato, probably in C, bat ending with the wild wail of the 
Coyote. It was tiie Apache war-cry. Oakshott covered his 
ears. 

"Forget! forget!" 

" I cannot. I have never been safe since that night. See 
what Arthur has had to suffer. Will you spare him for my sake, 
Edward ? " 

" Yes, before God I will." And so they parted. 

Lady Kathleen, who slept with her sister, inquired of Lady 
Nora, as soon as they were in bed, "What devil's devarsions 
they had been up to amongst 'em in America." Lady Nora 
hoped the saints might make her bed, and that she might die in 
it. Lady Kathleen deponed that she had heard Lady Oakshott 
trying to raise the devil, but that Lord Oakshott stopped her. 
There was no peace, she said, for a religious woman among these 
English, and the sooner they got back to a decent and civilised 
country, like Galway or Connemara, the better : in which senti- 
ment ihe other sister emphatically agreed. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

OAKSHOTT AGAIN. 

DioKiE had got quite well. Dixie was tired of London, and Mrs. 
O'Brien rather thought that she would like to see Oakshott 
Castle ; in consequence of which Lord Oakshott made a move to 
his own fortress, and took not only Dickie and Dixie, but Mrs. 
O'Brien herself down to Oakshott. 

It so happened that the Lord of Lipworth had a very particu- 
larly grand party at this time, a fact for which you will see the 
reason of mentioning directly. Lord Oakshott got his own party 
to Poole, and then made the brilliant discovery that it was bbw- 
ing a gale of wind. 

The firs were tossing and tearing, the sea lavender was bending, 
and the sea aster was nearly torn up by its roots. A drive over 
to Oakshott did not seem a very pleasant matter. He went to 
look at his carriage, and found that his coachman had brought a 
waggonette. 
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" We shall be blown out of it, Sam," he said. 

'' The Lord of Lipworth is here, mj lord," said Sam, " and he 
is going to face it." 

" Where is he, Sam ? " 

** In the Nelson room, my lord." 

Oakshott at once went in. 

** My dear Cardinal," he said, <* what brings yon out in such 
weather? " 

** I came to fetch Lady Oakshott from the train," said his 
Eminence : '* how shall we get home ? " 

** Has Lady Oakshott gone to you, then ? " said Lord Oakshott. 

<< Not at aU. I wish that she had. She is by no means likely 
to come to us. She refuses vows. Oh, here she is." 

So sLe came in, grey, beautiful, magnificent. She gave Oak- 
shott a smile and said not one word, even of common civility. 
But the smile was worth all words. 

He knew that she loved him, but would not sin for him, not if 
he were to lie cold and dead at her feet. He refused to beheve 
all reports about her intellect. One thing only, as he thought, 
divided this man and this woman — the life of a worthless hound. 

" I will get his Eminence to drive us over to Oakshott soon," 
she said, " for I very much want to see my mother." 

At this moment the window, a French one, blew open, and the 
lock of it cut her sharply on the forehead : she was stunned and 
dazed for a moment, and in that time Oakshott had put his arm 
round her waist, and had said, " My darling, are you hurt ? " 

She put him quietly away. 

" The wind is blowing very heavily," she said, " and I am not 
much hurt. Your Eminence, we had better drive home through it." 

His Eminence, who was a discreet man, had not noticed the 
small indiscretion which Lord Oakshott had committed. He 
would have been most awfully angry if he had seen it, but he was 
looking at the weather, out of another window than that which 
was blown open. 

" It is the greatest gale for forty years," he said. 

(It always is the greatest gale for forty years ; but, in the name 
of heaven, why forty ?) 

Lady Oakshott stepped out of the room and had an interview 
with her mother, not long, and by no means important. Then 
the two carriages started over the tloNvn. 

At Dixon's bars they were to separate, and then his Eminence 
was very much surprised. 

<' Cardinal," said Lady Oakshott, in a whisper, ** will you let 
me go to my mother ? " 
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" But to Mi house ? " said the Cardinal. 

*' Yes ; I want to go to my mother. I am feaiihlly ill." 

" Go then, hut never leave her." 

** No ; depend on that, Cardinal." 

She got into the Oakshott carriage, and nestled beside her 
mother. 

No one of the Oakshott party wondered at all. She had met 
her mother, and it was natural that she shonld go with her. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

AN UNWELCOME FBIBND. 

Oakshott drove. Dickie and Dixie nestled together to keep away 
from the wind, you will understand. They got over the down very 
well, and when they saw the tower Oakshott said — 

** I will keep my light burning to-night. Mrs. Prout has been 
doing it lately ; I will watch up there to-night." 

<< You will have a windy night of it," said Mrs. O'Brien. 

** Well, it M a gale,** said Lord Oakshott ; " and," he added, 
taking out his little barometer, <* it is going to blow harder." 

There nws a very pleasant dinner in the hall ; then Oakshott 
went up to his tower and smoked. 

The wind was wilder and wilder. They all said that it was the 
worst gale for forty years (the usual forty). It was certainly the 
worst for three. Oakshott sat in his tower and smoked, with 
the light burning. 

Part of the room was very dark, and Oakshott heard a move- 
ment in it. He smoked on. 

There was a flash and a crack of a pistol. Oakshott had heard 
the click and had moved. The bullet went into the wall ; in 
another moment he had Bellini by the throat, and was holding 
him down. Bellini struggled terribly, but Oakshott managed 
him. In the struggle the light was overthrown, and the room 
left in total darkness. 

** Bellini, you have tried to kill me." 

** You seduced my sister." 

<< You lie ; she is as pure as your mother." 

" Will you give word, Earlino ? " 
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" Yes." 

'< Then kill me. I was wrong. Bat kill me yonrsolf, Earlino. 
Earlino, dear, do not let them hang me. We loved one another 
once." 

" Yes.'' 

" Earlino, kill me yourself.** 

" Why did you try to kiU me ? " 

'^ Earlino, the Cammoristi are against you, hut Sir Arthur used 
his influence to have me set on you.'* 

There was a flash of light in the darkened room, and a shivering 
of the windows. The coastguard had fired. There was a ship 
in the hay. 

" Bellini," said Oakshott, " will you earn your life ? ** 

" Yes.** 

<< Then get up. You were the finest swimmer in Naples. Come 
and save your life.** 

" I will do so, Earlino." 

Another shot from the coastguard. 

" Then come, we must haste. Can you find your way ? How 
dark it is 1 Take my hand. Mind the steps. This is an awfully 
dark night for our hay.*' 

They passed swiftly down into the dining-room. 

" Two shots from the coastguard," said Oakshott. '* Out all 
hands. The gentleman and I had a little diflcrence upstairs. Ho 
is going to do wonders for mo.** 

Dickie looked at him. ** Why> that is my friend Bellini, the 
tenor. He was in the *' 

" Psh I Psh 1 ** said Bellini ; " we are assassins who go to war, 
are we not ? My lord is one of us, and has escaped execution. 
Let us go out to this ship, then ; if I have failed in one thing, I 
may succeed in another.** 

It was not very far to the heach, and they were soon there — 
Oakshott, Bellini, Mrs. O'Brien, Lady Oakshott, Dickie, and 
Dixie. The fishermen were walking up and down, wondering 
where sJie would come on shore. For she was there in the hay, 
fighting for her life — she a tortured and desperate ship, in her 
last agony. 

To some English people ships are like human heings ; to others 
they are no more than wood. This ship was a mere beautiful 
schooner of 250 tons, and she was making such a noble efibrt to 
claw out to sea, that every fisherman saw that a real genius was 
in command of her. 

"I am sorry," said old Prout, "that your lordship has put 
your light out to-night, the first time for so many years. If she 
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conld have kept that light in a line with Bt. Alhans, she might 
have got inside the reef." 

Oakshott looked at his tower. The light, the old beacon of his 
fishermen, was out, and the tower stood dark against the rising 
moon. 

In his straggle with Bellini the lamp had been overtomed. 
Tmly, his sins and negligences were coming on his head now. 

The pretty little ship could not do her work* The sea, her 
perpetual enemy, lifted her over the reef, but the terrible crack 
which the sailors heard told of her doom. Her diving and 
plunging were over for over. She sunk inside the reef, and she 
sunk at once. The men were swimming and drowning, and then 
three or four men came out like heroes. 

Lord Oakshott, Dickie, Bellini, and two fishermen were in the 
water at once. The poor little thing of a schooner knocked about 
a deal of wreck as she went to pieces. Lady Oakshott and Dixie 
stood on the shore with the fishermen's wives. 

In the midst of the violent breaking of the waves, in the midst 
of the awful confusion of the wreck, Oakshott got hold of one 
man and held to him. The wreck knocked them about, and 
Oakshott's man got a terrible blow on the head. Oakshott held 
to his man as long as consciousness lasted, but at last, when 
he was practically dead, he and his man were washed on shore 
together. 

The fishermen's wives gathered round them, but they were 
parted by Mrs. O'Brien, Lady Oakshott, and Dixie. 

<' Two dead men, my ladies," said an old fisherman's wife. 
** Our dear lord is one — but who is the other ? " 

A scream went through every one's head. It came from Lady 
Oakshott. Before her, clutched shoulder to shoulder, lay on the 
sand, Oakshott, who should have been her husband, and Arthur, 
who was her husband. 

A sailor examined them. ** I fear that they are both dead," he 
said to Lady Oakshott and Dixie. 
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CHAPTER XLVn. 

THE RECONCILIATION. 

That veiy remarkable young lady, Miss Prout, emphatically called 
the sailor a stupid old thing, and had both Sir Arthur and Lord 
Oakshott carried into the inn. 

" They are neither of them dead, I tell you," said Dixie im- 
petuously. '' I ought to know a dead man when I see one ; I 
baye seen more than all of you put together. Keep their heads 
up as you carry them. Lady Oakshott, you attend to Sir Arthur 
— you know how ; I will mind Earlie.*' 

The simple sailors had seen a great deal of this kind of thing 
in their time, but they now witnessed something they had neyer 
seen before. 

Lady Oakshott they bad known in old times : she was now a 
grey, bent woman. Dixie Prout they had known also : she was 
now a brilliant and splendid beauty, who, it was said, had been 
carrying everything before her in London. The greatest lady in 
the land had recognised her. 

But here she and Lady Oakshott were ordering them all about, 
and showing a knowledge of details of which they knew nothing 
at all. 

That Dixie Prout might know something about nursing was one 
thing to them, but Lady Oakshott was a still greater puzzle. She 
had been a lady, her mother was a duchess (as good a duchess as 
any of them, they thought), and here she was hurrying to and 
firo, and giving the most extraordinary directions. 

Neither Sir Arthur nor Lord Oakshott was dead, as it very soon 
appeared. They were put in different beds, and they both re- 
covered. The fishermen who were crowding into the room heard 
Dixie Prout and Lady Oakshott talking. 

** Dixie, dear," Lady Oakshott said, ''see if any one can 
scrape some lint. Arthur has got a scalp wound, and it goes on 
bleeding." 

** Get a cobweb, some of you fools," said Dixie to the fisher- 
men. " Biccardo, here you are ; get a cobweb, Dickie, and ice — 
never mind what— Sir Arthur may bleed to death." 

Dickie, with the dexterity of the nation with which he had been 
bred, dashed upstairs and found any number of cobwebs in the 
maid's room. That young woman, being of nervous temperament, 
had interned herself, so to speak, at the first mention of disaster. 
Seeing from under the clothes a very handsome young man in the 
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bedroom, on the top of a chair, clawing wildly at the ceiling, she 
coDceived that her room had been invaded by a lonatic. She 
therefore (I think most properly) yelled three times at the top of 
her voice. Dickie fled with his hands full of cobwebs, and eveiy* 
thing would have gone right had the young woman kept in 
bed. 

She did nothing of the kind. She was mortally determined 
that no one, let alone her sweetheart, should ever have it in his 
power to say that a young man had been in her bedroom and that 
she had not resented it. She burst out of bed, wrapped the bed- 
clothes round her, and pursued Dickie, screaming violently. 

She never got into the room into which Dickie had passed. 
The fishermen's wives got hold of her and took her back to bed. 
She was obliged to confess, when she was quiet, that the young 
man had not offered to say a word to her. 

When Dickie got in with the cobwebs. Lady Oakshott was 
sitting on the bed and holding Sir Arthur's head up, wiping it 
with a wet rag. 

** Thank you, sir,'* she said, as she put the cobwebs on Sir 
Arthur's head ; ** you may have saved his life for aught I know. 
His life is very dear to me, more dear than you can teU." 

Dickie, who was at the other side of Sir Arthur, said — 

<' Mother 1 Mother f don't you know me ? " 

'< Mother 1 Know you! Yes, I know you as Riocardo the 
singer." 

*^ I should know you among ten thousand." 

'< I do not know you," she said hurriedly, with fluttering hands. 
" I had a little Richard once, but he is dead, or worse than dead. 
Your voice is not his, your face is not his. Look into my eyes." 

Dickie did so. 

** Yes, they are his eyes, but you are not he." 

** Daughter ! " said a voice from behind. 

" Yes, mother." 

'' That boy is your boy. Oakshott and I can prove it now." 

Mrs. O'Brien touched her daughter on the shoulder. 

" That is your son." 

^* Mother ! Mother 1 you would not say such a thing if it w^re 
not true." 

<< My daughter, no." 

''I will believe it, then. Hoop! you devils of Commanches. 
Put your arm round your father's neck and hold him np. 
Dickie ! Dickie ! you must try to love me f " 

** I love you now, mother. God only knows how I love you." 

Sir Arthur had revived most wonderfuUy. He knew nobody, 
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bat he aaked to go to sleep, and they gave him some stimiilants 
and let him go. 

Then Mrs. O'Brien, Lady Oakshott, and Dickie were left by his 
bedside. 

<' I know yon now, Dickie,'* said Lady Oakshott. " Come and 
lay yonr head on my bosom." 

Dickie did so. The poor lady said nothing at all to him, bnt 
seemed pleased that his head should be there. The wind roared 
round the house, and Mrs. O'Brien watched her daughter with 
great anxiety. Lady Oakshott, who had been so keen and so 
shrewd at the beginning of the evening, now seemed dazed and 
stunned. 8ir Arthur awoke. 

" Arthur I " 

" Yes." 

" Do you know me ? " 

" Mane, my darling." 

** Kiss me." And he did so. 

'' I give you all I have left, Arthur. I give you the remains of 
my intellect." 

<' Marie, I have been dead." 

" And I am going mad." 

** Marie, be still : I have much to say to you." 

'' And I to you, but it must be said m Bedlam. Arthur, while 
my intellect lasts, will you promise me two things ? " 

" Yes, if you will stay with me." 

" Will yor forgive Oakshott ? " 

'' He put uis light out, and tried to drown me." 

'< His light went out by pure accident." 

'' Do you say that he was the man who got hold of me on the 
wreck?" 

" Yes." 

'' You are wandering again, my poor girl I " 

'' I am not," said Lady Oakshott. 

« I know you never sinned with him, and that boy is mine. 
Try to find bun." 

'< He is here. We have found him," said the poor lady. '' My 
mother and Oakshott will give every proof." 

''Let me see the boy." Dickie bent over him. "Marie, I 
have behaved badly to you. I have led you a life fit to kill a 
woman. Marie, my darling, let us live more happily together in 
future." 

'* Yes," said Lady Oakshott. 

Mrs. O'Brien, with her keen, quick eye, had watched matters, 
and was getting terribly anxious. Her daughter. Lady Oakshott, 
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was fluttering her hands about in a strange way, and when her 
husband said probably the £rst kind words he had said to her for 
some time, she saw a stare in her daughter's eyes which she did 
not at all like. There was silence for nearly a minute, during 
which the unhappy lady continued to button and unbutton the 
breast of her gown very rapidly. 

They say that a bird may light on the lower end of an Alpine 
snow-drifb and bring down the whole avalanche. It is a trite old 
figure, used a hundred times, and possibly a perfectly untrue one, 
but let it serve once more. I cannot answer for such stories. I 
can answer, however, for the (I believe permanent) madness oi a 
woman which was caused by a sudden and ill-considered order of 
Frederick Charles two years ago. A thing very much similar 
occurred now. 

There was a shivering of the window glass. The coastguard 
had fired. There was another ship in the bay. 

Lady Oakshott heard it. She rose, and from that moment her 
intellect left her for ever. She had refused sin with Lord Oakshott, 
and she knew well that the rest of her life was doomed to the man 
who had beaten her and ill-treated her. The few kind words ho 
had said to her were nothing : she had heard those words before. 
She had nursed her husband kindly and well. When the gun 
came, she rose and asked if Oakshott was alive. 

** Yes, dear,*' said her mother ; ** and doing well." 

Bang went another gun. 

'* That is from Fort Commorin," said Lady Oakshott. " Save 
your scalps, ladies — save your scalps and your virtue. These are 
not Apaches : these are Commanches — they always come from that 
side. Arthur, the creeping devils are upon us. I tell you that 
that was a gun from Fort Commorin." 

Dixie was away from the other bed at once. '' Lady Oakshott," 
she said, ** there are no Commanches here." 

" Who is this? Dixie — child, you are a fool. You remember 
that night?" 

^^ I remember it very well. Lady Oakshott. I do not think any 
one is likely to forget it." 

** Where is Big Bear? " said Lady Oakshott. " He was here 
last night ; he was here to-day. Let us go and find him, or get 
to the fort." 

** Lady Oakshott," said Dixie, ** you are all abroad. Please be 
quiet; Earlie is recovering." 

"Earliel" 

** Yes ; Lord Oakshott. Do not get excited." 

" Is Oakshott ill ? " 

15 
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" Yes. Come away.*' 

Dixie had her on one side, and Mrs. O'Brien on the other, hy 
now ; they got her outside. Then she h^an crying, '' Edward, 
Edward, mt^e for the fort ! " 

" Lady Oakshott," said Dixie, holding her among the wondering 
fishermen, "there is no fort. We are in England. All that 
hideous time is past — ^past for ever. Please rememher that there 
are no Gommanches herfe. Why, Big Bear was killed ; yon most 
rememher that. Oh, thank God ! here is Granhy Dixon. Mr. 
Dixon, Lady Oakshott has lost her mind ; pray help as." 

" Yes. Is Oakshott dead ? " said Granhy. 

" IJo. Help me with Lady Oakshott." 

<< Gommanches ! Conmianches ! " screamed the unhappy lady. 
" Where is Big Bear ? He is here." 

Granhy told me this. The terrified fishermen had parted right 
and left, and Lady Oakshott cast off her mother and Dixie, and 
with her hair down stood alone. 

In one instant the whole quiet little village rang with the horrihle 
staccato of the Apache war-cry. Then her mother got hold of her 
and got her away in one of the Oakshott carriages to Sir Arthur's 
house. From that time she practically disappeared. The poor 
woman was mad. 

Granhy Dixon says provokingly odd things, and although he is 
the soul of truth, one wonders where he gets them from. He says 
that on one occasion, iu a war hctwcen the Apaches and Gommanches, 
Arthur was on one side and Oakshott was on tlie other. He says 
(in private, that is to say at his club) that "Big Bear" was no 
other than the Riglit Honourable the Earl of Oakshott. This does 
not in the least degree fit with poor Lady Oakshott' s exclamations, 
as I pointed out to Granhy himself. 

He said, ** No : I see ; it docs not fit. My theory must be 
wrong. Did you ever see Miss Prout in a low dress ? " 

**No." 

" Nor ever will, sir. She has got a bullet wound on the left 
shoulder, and she can't show, sir. She always wears a high dress. 
Now will you have the goodness to tell me what those two lunatics 
were at in America ? " 

I confessed my total and entire inability to give him one solitary 
hint. 

**I don't sec my way to it, sir, at all. Arthur was up to no 
good, and Oakshott was up to no very great harm, possibly ; the 
least said the soonest mended. You turned up the other night, 
like a regular stormy petrel as you are. She gave the Apache 
war-whoop in the street." 
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" Could it not have been Commanche ? " I said. 

" Not in the least, sir. One of the sailors, who had been 
in the Apache country, told me that she gave the whoop as weU as 
an Apache. Depend npon it, sir, that Uiose two cousins were at 
one another's throats, one with the Commanches and one with the 
Apaches, until Uncle Sam interfered between the two nations." 

** It seems to me not only improbable, but impossible," I said. 
" What o^Vcf had they ? " 

** Have you got any money ? " said Granby. 

"No." 

** Same here, at present. If you had, you might go into Arizoba 
Silver. They found it." 

"They/ottwiit?" 

'< Yes. I don't know which of them actually found it, but they 
were both there together." 



CHAPTER XLVin. 

THE WAB-CBY. 

Lord Oaksuott's revival was less pathetic and less tragical in 
every way than that of Sir Arthur. He sneezed a great deal, and 
then he asked for Dixie. 

** I am here," she said. 

** I want Granby Dixon." 

At this time Dixie was called away to the scene at the other bed 
which has been given above ; no one remained with him but Mrs. 
Prout. 

" Prout," ho said, " I shall never die in my bed." 

" No one ever thought you would," said Mrs. Prout. 

** You ought to be glad of that," said Lord Oakshott. 

"Why?" 

" Because I am in it now, and therefore I shall not die. Prout, 
tell me, is the man I saved alive ? " 

" Yes, bad luck to him. Richard has gone up to the top of the 
house to get cobwebs to plaster his head with. He had better have 
gone to your brains." 

" Thanks ; I like compliments. Ask the name of the man I 
saved " 

" It is Sir Arthur." 

"Arthurl" 
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*' No other," said Mrs. Prout. '' Yon can leave your tenantry 
for four years, neglect every duty, and then drown yourself for a 
creature like that." 

'* Nonsense. Arthur is not a had fellow, not half a had fellow, 
Prout. I wished to kill him, certainly, hut that has all heen washed 
out of my head. Is Marie with him ? " 

*^ Yes, and her mother too. 

" That is good. Prout, see that he is taken to Oakshott, not 
to his own house." 

" Why should he not go home ? " said Mrs. Prout. 

" The house has heen uninhahited for so very long, and it always 
icas damp. No, he must go to Oakshott Castle." 

" Very well, my lord," said Mrs. Prout. 

" What noise is that ? " said Lord Oakshott. " TeU the boys 
not to howl like that." 

Alas ! it was Lady Oakshott giving her wild Lidian cry in the 
street. 

She repeated it, more clearly and more terribly than before ; it 
was unmistakable now. 

IJotli men were out of bed in an instiint, leaning on their drip- 
ping clothes with trembling fingers, and staggering as they did so. 

Prostrate as tliey were before, two mere lieaps of humanity, they 
had a preternatural strength now. It was ver}- odd that both these 
men had been sane five minutc^s before. Oakshott knew that he 
had saved Arthur's life, and Arthur scarcely realised it. Arthur 
only half knew what Iiad happened to him : that his son was found, 
and that liis wife was in the first stage of hysUjiics. Though both 
of tliem were perfectly sane a minute before, they were both mad 
now. Granby Dixon's theory of their having been against one 
another does not quite hold good : irom what followed, they were 
at aU events, together once. 

** Commanche I Commanche I " cried Sir Arthur. ** Oakshott! 
Oakshott! see to Marie and Dixie. Where the devil are the 
carbines? " 

** In the rack," said Oakshott ; " I cleaned them when you were 
snoring, you fool. Look alive. Marie and Dixie, get your revolvers 
ready. I'll shoot you, my dears. There is one chance for Big 
Bear ; he is not beyond the creek yet. I'll give it mouth." 

He sent the Apache war-cry ringing through the rafters. It 
was answered feebly from a distance. It was tlie last ever heard 
of the unhappy Lady Oakshott. 

Thereby proving that Oakshott was not Big Bear, but that 
some once else was. ** What the deuce those four were up to in 
Americai" said Granby Dixon often, ** I can't make out. They 
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discoyered the Arizoba Silver Mines, howeyer, and so I have no 
right to inquire." 

As I have not the wildest idea about what those four did in 
America, I am perfectly unable to assist Granby Dixon in any 
way whatever. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

"de hobtuis nil nisi bonum." 

Dixie had just seen Lady Oakshott into a carriage with her 
mother, when she heard the Apache war-ciy ring out from the 
little inn. The poor child had been entirely upset by Lady Oak- 
shott, and she lost her nerve. Among the wondering fishermen 
she cried out suddenly, " Oh Qod ! the Commanches are on us ! '* 
and rushed indoors. She lost her head quite. It was dark, and 
she had been frightened. 

" Give me the revolver, Earlie." 

Once more the war-whoop sounded through the village, and 
Oakshott took her in his arms. 

** The Commanches, Earlie ! Arthur, kill me, kill me. Whoop 
again, dear ; Big Bear is close by." 

Oakshott did so. 

" Is Bedlam broke loose ? " said Granby Dixon, walking into 
the room as if he had just come down St. James's Street. ** Sir 
Arthur, will you give us a howl ? because, if my memory serves 
me rightly, you have a good voice, whereas Oakshott can't sing 
even his own poetry." 

" My Granby. Why, where are we ? 

'< Well, you are at Oakshott at present, you wiU be in Bedlam 



If 



soon." 



« We must be all out of our minds," said Oakshott. 

'* There is no need to say that," said Granby. ** What the 
dickens were you making that row about ? " 

'' It was only the Tache war-cry," said Sir Arthur, looking 
extremely foolish. 

"Oh, you have been there too, have you?" said Granby. 
'' You are a nice couple. A few gashes on your heads might 
produce some sense." 

** Never I " said Mrs. Prout. 

"Your sentiments do honour to your head and your heart. 
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Madanii" said 6i*anby. " Miss Prout, will you have the goodness 
to go home to the Castle, and leave me in possession here.** 

Dixie went. 

<' Now, Mr. Oakshott, perhaps you will have the goodness to 
retire.** 

Dickie was going at once, but Granby planted his back against 
the door until ho heard the Oakshott carriage drive away ; then 
he let him out. 

" Now, you two lunatics,** he said, "get into your respective 
beds and let us talk.** 

As neither of the men had one word to say for themselves, they 
did so. 

A man in bed is at a fearful disadvantage. Either of them 
could have killed Granby ; but they had been making great fools 
of themselves, and, moreover, were very ill ; and, moreover, they 
were horizontal, and Granby was perpendicular — a wondrous 
advantage. 

<' I am going to give it to you two,** said Granby. 

Lord Oakshott turned sulkily over in his bod. Sir Arthur said, 
'' I wish the Commanches had you.** 

Granby said nothing to this at all ; he went on : — 

** Now, you have been up to no good, you two, and I very much 
doubt if either of you will ever be up to much. What were you 
up to in America?** 

Dead silence. I must beg you to remark that Granby had at 
this time not the remotest idea that there was anything seriously 
wrong with Lady Oakshott ; he would not have spoken in this 
style if he had known it. 

<' I ask, what did you two do in America ? ** 

Not one word. 

" Now look here, you two,** continued Granby : " I don't say 
that you are two good fellows — that would be a lie. Oakshott 
used to be a good fellow ; you, Arthur, are not a good fellow — 
you are a very bad fellow.** 

" Granby,** said Sir Arthur, rising in bed, " if your father had 
left you a terrible legacy of hatred ; if your father had pointed out 
to you that the only chance for honour and fame was Oakshott* s 
death, what would you have done.** 

** I should have immediately hit the old gentleman over the 
head with the fire-shovel,** said Granby, not in the least degree 
discomposed ; " and if that did not bring hun to his senses, I'd 
have banged his head against the wall.** 

** Your own father? ** said Sir Arthur. 

<< Yes, and my grandmother too. I know all about that.' 



ft 
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" From whom ? " 

" From Borichi. Do yon think that yon can tmckle with snch 
dogs and not he hetrayed ? Oh, fool 1 Do yon know the name 
of the man who palled yon ont of the sea to-night ? " 

** I don't remember now, though they told me ; I had my head 
cnt ; it was one of the fishermen." 

" It was Oakshott." 

" Oakshott, is this true ? " 

" Yes," said Oakshott, rising in his bed. 

** Would you have done it if you had known it was I ? " said 
Sir Arthur. 

'* Yes. Arthur, I thought I could kill yon when yon ill-treated 
Marie ; I could not, and I cannot. Only be kind to her, for I do 
love her dearly. I cannot get at her, but I can get you both. 
Arthur, try to be better. Remember how we all stuck together 
when we had to cross the Commanche war-trail. Bemember the 
afiair in the Ranche, when the Commanches were on us. Yon 
say that I came after Marie : that is perfectly true ; she is a 
necessity to me, but I would do her no harm. Arthur, let us be 
friends." 

Granby Dixon made his recurrent murmur to himself: " What 
the deuce did those four do in America ? " 

No answer will ever be given. If you ask Dixie, she talks 
about the weather. One thing is certain. At a great party a 
German professor asserted the theory that all the Indian war-cries 
were in C in alto. Dixie at once, before an astonished assembly, 
remarked — 

** Molasses ! It is not in C in alto at all. Here is the Apache 
war-cry. I ought to know it, for it was our war-oiy at one time." 

She rang it out in that very polite assembly. Those who were 
round that great poet, Lord Oa3(shott, were very much surprised. 
His lordship was talking in a drawing-room voice with Lord 
Dumbledore and Lady Bumbee. When Dixie committed her 
indiscretion by giving the war-whoop, he started up and capsized 
Lord Dumbledore. 

** Commanche I Commanche 1 " he cried. ** Give the women 
their pistols." Society always allows poets to be mad. The 
society of Loudon has withdrawn Lord Oakshott*s certificate. In 
the first place, they say that his poetry is too bad ; in the second, 
they say that he knows far more than he chooses to teU. 

Lady Kathleen O'Brien says that this is true of Dixie also. 
Dixie showed a scalp which an American officer's lady had given . 
her, as a curiosity, to Lady Kathleen. The American officer had 
taken it at the death (by the American officer's own hand) of a 
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terrific and awfnl chieftain, whom Dixie pleases to call the Swim- 
ming Opossum. As opossums never do swim, it may be conceived 
that this is a flight of fancy on Dixie's part. 

We must, however, return to Granby Dixon and his two 
patients. 

** What on earth is a man to do with two such fools as you ? ** 
said Granby. 

"Put U8 in bed together, and let us talk it over," said 
Oakshott. 

"That would be scarcely safe," said Granby; "you might 
throttle one another, or I would. Arthur 1 " 

"Yes.*' 

" Oakshott has saved your life to-night. The going out of the 
light was a sheer accident." 

" I beHeve it." 

" It came singularly from your own act. You set the Cam- 
moristi on Oakshott." 

" I did not." 

" Will you forgive him ? " 

" Yes, if he will forgive me." 

" I forgive you everything, Arthur," said Oakshott. 

"Then say not one word more about it," said Sir Arthur. 
" Listen to me, Granby. I have been nearer death than ever I 
was before. My son is found, and something else has 
happened." 

" What is that ? " 

" Lady Oakshott has tried to murder me." 

" Arthur Oakshott, in heaven's name think of what you are 
saying." 

" I loved that woman," he went on, " before Oakshott did. I 
never loved any other woman. She was mad twice while I was 
with her. I used repression with her, I will allow that. Edward 
called it iU-trcatment. Edward I " 

" I hear you." 

" Do you remember the affair on the ford of the Colorado ? " 

" Yes." 

" What did I do there ? " 

" You risked your life for mine, Arthur." 

" Why did I do so ? Was it for love ? " 

" There has been little love between us, Arthur," 

"I did it out of bitter hate, Oakshott. I knew that Marie 
would go mad, and that if I died you would marry her. I 
reserved that fate for you, believing that I should know that I 
was avenged when I was in hell." 
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'' Bedlam and Newgate ! " said Granby and Dixon. ** We 
mnst have no such talk as this." 

** Hush, Granby,** said Sir Arthur ; " your petty ways are not 
ours. Edward, I saved your life once, and you have saved mine 
to day. We are square about that. For Borichi to say that I 
set the Gammoristi on you is an infernal lie, that is what it ia 
Edward, if I had been a moan assassin, I have had your life in 
my hands a hundred times. Why, at the passage of the Ortona 
I could have cut you over ten times. Bet your life, Dixie would 
never have known which way the bullet went, for she was wounded 
herself.** 

" That is true, Ailhur," said Lord Oakshott. 

** Now I want to make a pact with you, Edward. Will you 
promise not to marry Dixie ? ** 

** Yes,*' said Lord Oakshott, " if you will make a promise that 
you will not marry your grandmother.*' 

** I want to make another pact with you. If I die you will not 
marry Marie.** 

" No, I won*t do that," said Oakshott, firmly. " She may be 
mad, as you say, but if she was sane enough to go to the altar I 
would marry her. My dear Arthur, why so many words. We 
both love the same woman. I have treated her as a sister, you 
as a wife. You and I and Marie and Dixie have been through 
two Indian campaigns together. My dear fellow, if you were to 
drop any time within the next twenty years, I should ask Marie to 
marry me. Do let us be firiends.** 

*• Would you marry a lunatic ? " said Sir Arthur. 

'' Lunacy is only a matter of degree,*' said Lord Oakshott. 
" For example, you and I are both as mad as hatters.** 

** Now we are coming to common sense,** said Granby Dixon ; 
" I thought that we had deserted it for ever.** 

" You,'* said Lord Oakshott, "are the most infernal noodle in 
creation ; you go on with your petty tracaueries^ and do really 
nothing. Grand rascals like Arthur and myself may become 
Prime Ministers. You will never be Prime Minister, Granby." 

'* I don't conceive I shall,** said Granby ; " and I might say 
the same of you.** 

** I don't know,*' said Oakshott ; " lam a very thoughtful man. 
I have every qualification. I am of good family. I have great 
wealth. I could turn extremely High Church if I was wanted to 
do so. I don't care one hang for or against the Ballot. I am 
perfectly prepared to send the whole British Constitution flying in 
fragments into the middle of next week, and leave the other party 
to pick up the pieces. I should make a magnificent Prime Minister." 
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« Will yon make peace with jonr cousin, Oakshott ? Yon are 
getting in one of your fantastic moods." 

'' Yon would be in a fantastic mood if yon had just pulled your 
cousin out of the sea. Yes, I wilf make peace. Arthur 1 *' 

** There is no quarrel.*' 

" None, Edward. Granby, come here to me directly ; my bed 
is all wet. Come at once to me." 

Oakshott and Granby were with him at once, but it was too 
late. He gave one sigh, and died. An old wound, got in the 
Indian war, had burst, and he bled to death in a moment. 

The wound was a singular one, but I cannot give the details. 
I can only say that I saw it, and would give the details to a 
doctor. Granby Dixon turned down the clothes. The bed was 
full of blood. 

*^ That is the wound which he got on the passage of the 
Colorado, where he saved my life,*' said Oakshott. "It is the 
strangest wound ever known. Those Commanches, you know, 

sham dead, and ^Dixie was wounded in the breast there, and 

th^^ was no one to look at her except Marie. Poor Arthur ! 
Oh, my poor, dear Arthur 1 Such a fine fellow, Granby ; such a 
noble feUow. We hated one another, Granby, but only over a 
woman — about nothing else in the world. If men can't hate one 
another about a woman, what the devil is the country coming 
to?" 

** I don't know," said Granby. " Sir Arthur is dead, and you 
seem sorry for it. Had not you better lie down for a little, and 
have it over with yourself ? Not sharing your sentiments, I shall 
do nothing of the kind.'* 

It is a most extraordinary thing, but Lord Oakshott was very 
sorry. He did put his head in a comer and make a fool of him- 
self. Why not ? They had been boys together, and had loved 
one another. They had made the mistake of loving, one woman : 
that is true. 

Oakshott would have killed Arthur at one time to get at the 
woman, for he could not sin. Arthur, I most entirely expect, at 
one time compassed Oakshott's death. The Cammoristi story is 
by no means clear. Granby Dixon shakes his bead about it. 
Let Arthur lie peacefully in his grave. Who knows the real 
truth about anything? 

But here were two lives ruined for the sake of one woman, and 
that woman was a lunatic. How long will men follow women like 
this ? The answer is perfectly easy. 

Men will follow women to the death as long as they are help- 
mates for men. When they are frivolous and silly, they are mere 
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toys, and an earnest man soon has done with them. Of poor 
Marie I know nothing : of Dixie I know much. I know this 
about both of them, however. Poor Marie followed her husband 
through eveiything, and Dixie followed Oakshott through every- 
thing. One woman, Marie, was treated like a dog or a squaw, 
and followed faithfully and truly. The other woman, Dixie, was 
treated like a daughter, but she followed fEuthfully wherever Earlie 
went. 



CHAPTER L. 

AMERICAN JUDGMENT ON OAKSHOTT. 

** I WOULD give fivepence-farthing," said Granby Dixon for the 
fiftieth time, ** to know what those four lunatics did in America. 
Why, young Lady Oakshott (Dixie, I mean) showed me a heap of 
sapphires which she says she got at some place with an unpro- 
nounceable name. She is going to have them set, sir ; and she 
took out the largest, and she said to me, ' I held this one in my 
mouth when Earlie and poor Arthur were having that awful row 
with the Creek chiefs.' What have they been up to ? " 

Granby said afterwards that certain items in some famous 
Claims were those against Great Horse, Little Horse, Donkey, 
and Great Sheep. The claim was too absurd to go to Geneva, 
of course; but Granby says it was put in, and came in to 
Granby* s office. He says that those people were represented as 
Indian chieftains, but ike American Government insisted that 
they were British subjects, and that two of them were women. 
No one knows more about the matter than Granby, if as much. 
It is only known that Granby says that " Great Horse ** was Lord 
Oakshott, that " Little Horse " was Sir Arthur ; " Donkey '* was 
Lady Oakshott (Dowager), and "Big Sheep" was the present 
Lady Oakshott. 

Granby Dixon met a young American officer who confirmed this 
statement entirely. He said that they were with the Apaches, 
and that they made work for the Commanches to get at that 
silver. " Oakshott owns it now, you know,** said the American 
officer, who happens to have been bom in Pomerania. 

" Has it aU ? ** 

" Yes, he and his young cousin ; they have every share. Don*t 
you know about the Oakshotts ? *' 
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" No ; " which was a partial lie. 

** They came south-west. Well, Arthnr had got his wife, and 
Oakshott had got his daughter. The two women were dressed 
like men, and they shared a tent together. When the grand 
skirmish came on, the women behaved as well as the men.*' 

« What skirmish ? ** said Granby. 

<<Why, the grand Commanche skirmish,*' said the American 
officer. ** If yon don't know, I am not going to tell you. Gome, 
Mr. Dixon, you have done a few things in India, and not a few in 
Australia, which you decline to talk about. Civilising nations 
must act, sir. You said a few words in the House the other 
day which did not please me at all. You asked where the North 
American Indians were. If I had been a member of that House, 
I should have asked you where the Australian natives were ; and 
so I tell you.** 

'' I suppose that it is pot and kettle," said Granby. 

'' Yes, but you pots must not use language to us kettles. Your 
nation and ours are civilising the globe. The English language 
is the language of the future. French don*t assimilate, and the 
French don't spread. So, ii we do one thing, and you go and do 
the same thing, don't sit on us.** 

Granby promised faithfully that he would not sit on the United 
States. He said that he was not big enough to do it. 

" Well,** said the American officer," I never went to what you 
English call Queer Street myself. But those four did on the 
prairie : they fired into American troops by mistake. That lunatic 
Oakshott is by far the greatest lunatic which your nation ever 
tamed out. He wanted to take his daughter down the caiion o. 
the Colorado in a dug-out." 

Granby suppressed the fact that Dixie was not his daughter. 



CHAPTER LI. 

THE PARTY OF THE LADIES o'bRIEN. 

There are parties and parties. It is within the bounds of human 
probability that that which was given by Lady Kathleen and Lady 
Nora O'Brien was one of the most remarkable ever given since 
parties were given. 

Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora had taken a little house in 
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Bolton Row. It was a famished honse, and so they had little to 
do except light np and provide the supper. Their good priest 
would not ^ow any dancing, because it was the yigil of what we 
in the English Church would call a " red-letter ** Saint. 

** Faix," said Father Tiemay, " they are late with them. There 
are some coming whom you never saw. Pull me coat down behind 
me, some of ye; it is not tidy, somehow." 

Lady Nora was contending with his coat when rat-tat-tat came 
the first arrival. They were all extremely proper at once. 

The man threw open the door and announced — 

" Lord Ascot." 

Very grey, with a grey beard and moustache. Not well set on 
his legs. He knew Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora, but when he 
was face to face with Father Tiemay he did not know him 
at all. 

" Charles Bavenshoe," said Father Tiemay, " surely you 
remember Tiemay." 

" Tiemay the groom ? " said Charles, who since his cousin's 
death had succeeded to the title. ** We had Tiemay a groom 
once, and he went with us to the Crimea. I don't remember 
anything about Tiemay a priest." 

« Do you remember nothing about a black hare ? " said the 
Father. 

** No, sir. I can remember nothing at all. My wife is not 
here, and I am all alone. I have come out to these ladies 
because they bid me. I can give no other answer. I can 
remember nothing unless I am at Ravenshoe." 

** But you can remember the Light Cavalry charge, Lord 
Ascot?" 

** To tell you the tmth about it, my dear sir," said Lord 
Ascot, ''my memory is utterly going. What did you ask me to 
remember ? " 

" The Light Cavalry charge." 

''Well, you see, I got heavily hit. I got hit on the head, 
though I did not know it. You see, sir, that I am not bound to 
remember. I don't conceive that I am bound to remember. I 
have left the army. While you stay in the army you are bound 
to remember, but I have left the army." 

"Can't you remember me, dear old boy?" said Father 
Tiemay. 

" No," said Lord Ascot ; " I don't think that I remember you 
at aU." 

" WeU, but you remember my brother, who played the organ 
at Bavenshoe?" 
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" Yo8,*' said Lord Ascot ; " I remember the young priest who 
played the organ at Ravenshoe. But you are not he." 
*' Lord Oakshott and Miss Prout." 

" How are you, Ascot ? ** said Lord Oakshott. 

'' I am well from everything except memory, Oakshott. I can't 
remember anything at all. I got a cut on the head in the Light 
Cayahj charge at Balaclava." 

" You did nothing of the kind," said Oakshott. ** Ascot, do 
you not remember the row with the Blackfeet ? " 

"No!" 

''Don't you remember your falling down among the rattle- 
snakes, and not one of them biting you ? " 

"Not a bit." 

"You were hit with a tomahawk by a Blackfoot, my good 
Ascot." 

" I dare say," said Lord Ascot. " I only know that I cannot 
remember. I have wandered, you know, lately; and since my 
cousin Ascot died, and I have been in the House of Lords, I have 
never taken any interest- in public matters. Who is that young 
lady?" 

" Miss Prout. Let me present her." 

Dixie looked at him. She believed what Oakshott had told 
her now. He had told her that on Charles Bavenshoo's face a 
shadow of sorrow had passed which would never pass away any 
more. 

Dixie looked at Lord Oakshott. The same shadow was there, 
as there was in Charles Ravenshoc's face. 8hc heard Lord Ascot 
say to him — 

" Oakshott, your fate is the same as mine. You will remember 
everything you ought to forget, and forget everything you ought 
to remember. I can*t remember things. I don't remember about 
the Blackfeet a bit in the world just now. Look here, Oakshott. 
I remember that we both were fully prepared to go to the deuce 
after two women. It would be better that we were both dead, 
Oakshott." 

" Ascot," said Lord Oakshott, " I have some one to live for. 
I can live for Miss Prout." 

" Are you going to marry her ? " 

"You are ridiculous. I am going to marry no one at 
aU." 

There was an interruption. The servant announced — 

" Mr. and Mrs. Granby Dixon." 

The effect of the entrance of that glowing little feUow was to 
bring Oakshott to sanity, and Lord Ascot to his memory. That 
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little fellow would have stormed a fort and apologised to the 
wounded afterwards. A most remarkable thing about the man 
was that wherever he came bad temper fled. 

He stood in the centre of the room before Lord Oakshott and 
Lord Ascot ; and he laughed without speaking. 

" The two greatest lunatics in the world have met at last/' he 
said — " Oakshott and Ascot. You have been talking nonsense, 
you two. I see it in your eyes. Tell me what nonsense you have 
been talking, and I will help to the best of my ability, you know." 

" Granby," said Oakshott, very sententiously, ** the most extra- 
ordinary thing is that Charles and I have been together ten 
minutes, and we have talked no nonsense at all." 

'' I say, Oakshott, that will not do, you know," said Ghranby. 
" This matter is impossible." 

*<I should have thought so," said Lord Oakshott; "but the 
matter is true, nevertheless. I assure you that we have talked no 
nonsense at all." 

<' If we could stop you from talking nonsense it would be an 
inunense matter. I never knew you do anything else. But what 
has Ascot been saying ? " 

** He has lost his memory," said Oakshott. 

** Ascot ! " said Oranby Dixon. 

" Yes," said Lord Ascot. 

'* Gome here to me," said Granby. 

Ascot came to him at once. 

" Sit down," said Granby Dixon. " You were in Italy, I think, 
lately?" 

** Yes ; my wife was ill there." 

** Exactly. I want to know if you remember a certain Signer 
lUccardo there." 

"Yes." 

" Gould you swear to him ? 

" Gertainly.' 

" Then your memory is not gone ? 



wear vo mm c " 

iiury IS uub guue r " 

" At times it is." 



" Look here. Ascot. Did you ever pull a boy out of the 
water?" 

" Yes, the same boy you mention — ^the young lUccardo. I did 
it on the Adige." 

" Was there any mark on his body ? " 

" Yes ; a mark on his fore-arm — a tattoo." 

" You can swear to that ? " 

" Yes." 

" And now," said Granby, " you talk of having lost your 
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memory becanse yon got dexterously tomahawked on the top 
of yonr head while buffalo hunting." 

There was no necessity to swear to it at all ; no dispute was 
ever made ; but Granby liked to be safe. It was perfectly evident 
that Lord Ascot could remember anything if he was properly asked 
to remember it. His mind was not gone, only in abeyance. If 
any one between the four winds of heaven cares about Charles 
RavenshoCi they may console themselves by hearing the simple 
fact that he is quite well again, and that he had a long and 
affectionate interview with a friend of ours four months ago. In 
saying this I would also say that young noblemen and gentlemen 
may employ their time better by attending to their estates than 
by getting themselves knocked on the head by the tomahawks of 
the Blackfeet. 

The party went on most comfortably. The next announcement 
was — 

" Mr. and Mrs. Austin Elliot." 

They say that Austin EUiot has become a bit of a prig. Granby 
Dixon says that he always saw that coming. But then he hates 
Mrs. Austin EUiot like poison. I cannot conceive why. 

Ascot, Austin Elliot, and that very curious old blackguard, 
Silcote, were standing together when there came into the room a 
very strange man. Young, yet grey, and partially bald. He was 
perfectly blind. 

He was without an attendant. Oakshott saw him first, and 
went to him. 

But he pushed Oakshott away. He did not know the feci ot 
Oakshott's hands. In the darkness of his darkened eyes, he felt 
one man after another, and then he said suddenly — 

** Austin, Austin, they told me that you were hero." 

It was Lord Edward Barty. 

He felt his way to Charles Ravenshoe, now Lord Ascot. He 
said : " Those fantastic fools are coming. For God's sake prevent 
my laughing myself to death : take me to Austin." 

Charles took him to Austin at once. " My dear," said Lord 
Edward, " I should like to hear those children again, but they 
are behaving so very badly. They are quarrelling in the hall." 

It was perfectly evident. There was a violent squabble going 
on on the stairs, and the nearer the quarrel came to the drawing- 
room door, the more silent everybody became. Lady Nora and 
Lady Kathleen, backed by Lord Oakshott, prepared to receive the 

visitors. 

The footman, as one who had relieved himself ol a vast 
responcdbility, cast the door open and announced — 
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** Miss Horries, Captain Hemes, and Lieutenant Hemes.*' 

They were at it hammer and tongs. They had fallen out in 
the carriage because Flora had been too long dressing. They 
had (as Oakshott and Granby Dixon say) pegged away at one 
another all the way from Grosvenor Square to Bolton Bow. 
Flora, however, was most perfectly self-possessed. She bowed to 
every one, and then she began on her brothers again. 

'^ Lord Oakshott," she said, ^* my brothers are worse than the 
lower Greek Emperors. I beg of you." 

" My dear lady, I do not know your /agon de parler. What 
do you demand of me ? " 

" To bring my brothers to their senses." 

'' Miss Herries, I have lost mine long ago ; how can I bring 
them to theirs ? " 

*' WeU, there is a good deal in that," said Flora, emphatically. 
*' I forgot you were mad. I beg a thousand pardons, but I totally 
forgot that you were mad. And I, who am so particular in my 
manners, to forget that you were a lunatic t I am sore, Lord 
Oakshott, that you will forgive me." 

"A hundred times over," said Lord Oakshott. 

" Do you like being mad ? " said Flora. 

'< I think I do, on the whole," said Lord Oakshott. " I think 
I like it." 

" I should like to be mad very much," said Flora. 

"Why?" said Oakshott. 

**It must be so nice," said Flora. "You have no responsi- 
bilities if you are mad. But you will marry some day, and then 
you will have responsibilities." 

" Did you ever see any one you would liko to marry ? " said 
Oakshott. 

" No one except yourself," said Flora. 

" Will you marry me ? " 

" Certainly not," said Flora. " You are a notorious lunatic. 
I don't want to marry lunatics. For the matter of that, there are 
more than one of them in the world. Charles Bavenshoe, now 
Ascot, is an utter and entire lunatic. Good gracious, goodness 
me I here is trouble again. You have proposed to me. I have 
refused you, and my brothers are raising Cain. I sometimes wish 
I was dead with those two boys. Such pains as I have taken with 
them too. It*s enough to break one's heart." 

" What is the matter now? " said Lord Oakshott. 

He might well say " What is the matter? " Gus and Archie 
were at high words. Gus had taken hold of the cat in the hall, 
and Archie had most emphatically resented it. The oat had 

16 
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clawed Captain Gus to the bone, but Captain Gus was holding 
high words with his brother about the cat. 

** I got her first," said Archie. 

** It is not tiTie," said Gus. 

** Listen to his language," said Archie. << He has told me that 
I told a story." 

Flora immediately began — 

** I do not know why I am aggravated in this way, I am sure. 
I have been sister to Cain and Abel at the same time. And Abel 
is worse than Cain. Miss Prout, would you come and separate 
my brothers ? " 

The laughter was general. The Herrics children were always 
laughed at and loved. Something followed, however, which is 
more important than the absurdities of the Herrics children. 

** Miss Prout," said Flora, ** do try to keep my brothers 
quiet." 

'' I am not aware that it is any business of mine," said Dixie, 
** but I will do my best." 

** Miss Prout ! " said Flora, in a whisper. 

" Yes, Miss Herries." 

" Should you bo very angry if Lord Oakshott should marry 
anybody?" 

** My dear, it is the only thing I desire." 

'* But are you quite sure, Miss Prout ? You must remember 
that you have the entire keeping of his conscience." 

" There you are utterly mistaken," said Miss Prout. ** EarHe's 

heart is by no means with me. Earlie's heart is with 1 will 

not say where." 

" With some one else ? " said Flora. 

** I do not say that," said Diiue. ** It is not with me." 

** If it was with me, would you be very angrj' ? " said Flora. 

Dixie flushed up, red to the roots of her hair. Then she said : 
" Flora, this is lUl as it should be. I am going to marry Sir 
Richard Oakshott." 

•* That is grand," said Miss Herries ; ** that is entirely grand. 
Does any one know it but myself? " 

** Only a few personal friends, just now." 

'' I am so glad you are not going to marry Lord Oakshott," said 
Flora, with a curious mixture of sense and absurditv. ** I am an 
old married woman myself, and I assure you that it never would 
have done. He is too old, and you never know what he will do 
next. He proposed to me this evening before I had been in the 
room five minutes." 

'* I hope you accepted him. Flora," said Dixie, laughing. 
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'' Not I, my dear ; I gave him a flat refusal on the spot. I did 
take a liberty when I asked yoa the state of your heart ; you will 
forgive my poor little curiosity ? " said Flora in her most irre- 
sistible way. 

** Surely, Flora," said Dixie, with a kiss. Whereupon Flora 
relapsed into nonsense. 

'' You ask why I call myself an old married woman: my dear, 
I have been married to Gus and Archie ever since I was a child. 
I have been a mother to them.*' 

This seemed slightly illogical, but Dixie let her go on her own 
way. 

" What I have suffered with those boys no one will ever know. 
I gave them the best advice. I told them where they would go to, 
and no less than Ave times have I paid their debts out of my own 
private fortune.** 

'' But that is incredible dishonesty on their part,** said Dixie, 
looking very grave. 

"It is true, however,*' said Flora. " First and last I have 
paid over four pounds for those boys, who treat me like Judas ; 
sometimes (at least on one occasion) as much as seven-and-six- 
pence at a time. You remember that dreadful case of Archie 
being flned Ave shillings at Gosport for breaking a window at 
Portsmouth ? ** 

Dixie had politely forgotten. 

" My dear ^ I paid the money and lent him half- a-crown besides. 
Lord Oakshott behind us, who is listening to every word of the 
conversation in a not very polite manner, doubtless remembers 
it/* 

Oakshott bent over and whispered in her ear. 

It was Flora's turn now to blush, and she turned her beautiful 
face on his. '' When did you hear it? *' she said. 

" Only just now, from Louis Brogden. He told me that you 
were to marry his little brother.** 

** Am I worthy of him. Lord Oakshott? Will he forgive my 
little foolish fantastic ways ? Try to make him love Archie and 
Gus, for there are no flner feUows in the whole world than my two 
boys. I brought them up, and I ought to know it.'* 

(This, it may be remarked, was a fiction on the part of Flora 
which was respected even by her brother Gus, who was two years 
older than herself.) 

** I should think that any one would love your brother, my dear, 
without your pleading,** said Oakshott. **Now we have done 
talking nonsense, let us go to our two bridegrooms : they have 
been waiting long enough.*' 
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The young ladies knew perfectiy well where the hridogrooms 
were, und were no doubt quite comfortable. Lord Oakshott, 
leaving them, came suddenly on Lord Hainault and Bickaby. 

** Hainault," ho said, ** we shall have two happy marriages." 

'* One I know of. Flora is a noble creature, and I would not 
wish her better off ; her husband will be in Parliament with a largo 
income. I will give her all I can. I do not regret having no 
children of my own. Since my poor wife's death Flora has 
practically kept house for me. There are no two finer boys in 
the Army or Navy than those boys of mine, Gus and Archie, 
with all their quaint ways. What is the other marriage of which 
you speak ? " 

'' My adopted daughter is going to marry Sir Richard Oakshott, 
my cousin.*' 

" I am very glad of that,'* said Lord Hainault : ** I am veiij 
glad indeed ; because some absurd people said that she might 
marry yon, and that would never have done at all, you know." 

•• Why not ? " said Oakshott. 

** Why, because it would have spoilt the whole romance of the 
thing. Your reputation depends on your high and chivalrous 
character, in spite of certain laches in the way of speculation. I 
do hope, Oakshott, that you will come into public business again. 
Your powers of debate are masterly — you have high authority for 
that. Give up poetry and gambling, and we will make a man of 
you yet." 

** I am going,** said Lord Oakshott, *' to win the Derby on an 
entirely new principle. I am going to buy Achievement, and have 
a colt by Blair Athol ; whereby, don't you see, I win the Derby. 
During the three years which it will take to accomplish this, I 
shall not come near London, but give all my time up to writing 
an epic poem, on a subject which I have not selected yet, and with 
which I am totally unacquainted.*' 

So he left Lord Hainault, and was caught up by his hostesses. 
** Me darling," said Lady Kathleen, ** see to this." 

It was a cheque for £5,000. 

"See," said Lady Nora, " we can pay you your money back, 
and God's blessing with it. Our aunt Lady Lock Bee is dead, 
and we can pay ye." 

**Take back the money, dear ladies, and put it in the soil 
again. Use it in clearing the Shannon of those weirs, and it will 
pay ten times over." 

** You are not such a fool as they make you out, at all, at all,'* 
said Lady Kathleen. " We will have to spend it in law, though, 
but we will help to redeem a county." 
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CHAPTER LH. 

CONCLUSION. 

Dickie and Dixie tried their place at Shepperton, and stayed 
there for a year ; then they fled ; and where should they fly to hnt 
to Oakshott, with the new-horn hahy in Dixie's arms. 

They conld not stand Shepperton at all. Dreghom Castle, 
the most unutterably melancholy place I know, was nothing to 
Shepperton. At Dreghom Castle you can see the lights of 
Edinburgh, but at Shepperton you could see nothing at all ; still 
Dreghom is distinctly suicidal. 

What a change from Shepperton to Oakshott 1 Fires in eveiy 
room lighting up the Castle, and a light in the keep, which, 
at night, answered the lighthouse on the Needles. Mrs. Prout 
in lavender silk at the door, to catch the baby out of the gale 
of wind which periodically blows at Oakshott ; Oakshott himself 
before the fire with Granby Dixon. 

"My dears," said Lord Oakshott, "I knew that you would 
come to me sooner or later. I knew that you would never stand 
that place. When I got your letter, Dickie, I made all ready for 
you. Now get ready for dinner, you two ; I have been at work aU 
the moming : we dine in the hall." 

When Dickie came down, Oakshott was there. Dickie was a 
little puzzled. He knew perfectly well that Oakshott had made 
some sort of bargain with Dixie, but she would not tell him what 
it was. A gentleman was introduced to him, and sat with them at 
the upper end of the table. He was a very nice gentleman, but 
he talked of nothing but wrecks and disasters at sea. At the 
lower end of the table, below the servants, were rough, brave- 
looking men, who came in humbly and sat down to their supper 
respectfully. They were common workmen, but of a very high 
class. Dickie was puzzled ; Dixie was not. 

"You see, my lord," said the strange gentleman, " that wo 
have the boat nearly finished, and she will be here in a fortnight. 
With regard to the other boat, my lord, we will be as quick as we 
can." 

An announcement : — " Mr. Stevenson " (dripping wet). 

" We have got the last stone down. Lord Oakshott. We are 
above high -water mark, and shall be finished in a year. Bless the 
old Channel, she fought us to the last, but we beat her. You dry- 
shifb men at the lower end of the table, you are on to-morrow 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE GHOST CONTROVERSY. 

The most foolish person at Weston would never say to yon that 
the Grange was haunted, hnt the veiy wisest person in the village 
wonld not care to deny that there were some strange things ahout 
the Grange Garden. The simple and good people in the extreme 
west of Shropshire, within sight of tlio mountains, made the 
ghost in Weston Grange Garden a matter of belief : they were 
apt to be almost quarrelsome over the affair, because the Ludlow 
people had a most indisputable ghost in the Castle, which they 
sometimes, rather offensively, set up against the Weston Ghost. 
This of course was not to bo tolerated by the extreme party in 
Weston: Ludlow had certainly thriven more than Weston, but 
there had baen a time (early in the second century) when Weston 
had been twice the place that Ludlow ever was even in the days 
of Sir Henry Sidney. The proofs of the past were all around 
them in the gigantic Roman mounds, and still more in the cairns 
and Menhirs which topped their downs on the Welsh Marches. 
Ludlow people were the best of people : they would trade with 
them and would intermarry with them, but they were mere mush- 
rooms of eight or nine centuries, and they were not in a position 
to put their ghost against the ghost of Weston. 

Very few had seen this ghost or ghosts, but for the honour of 
their village two or three of the Westonians took the matter up, 
and went to the Rector about it. He asked if any one of them 
had ever seen it ; the answer was a most reluctant no ; he asked 
if anybody's father had seen it ; and a young man said that his 
grandfather had, and that his grandmother had told him that 

they had seen it. The Rector said — 

W3 
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** My dear friends, if the Ludlow people will show me their 
ghost, I will ride over and see it. It is evident, however, that we 
cannot show them ours. I would not trouble about this matter ; 
we shall only annoy the very kind ladies who own the Grange.** 

Here he was interrupted by a hot man who spoke rapidly in 
Welsh. 

The Rector answered him in Welsh, and was only partially 
understood by his audience. He pointed out that the ghost had 
not been seen authentically for two hundred years, and that there 
was no proof of its ever having been seen at all. He lost his 
popularity with the small ghost party from that time, good man 
as he was. They determined to have a ghost better than the 
Ludlow ghost, and they staked the reputation of their village 
upon the fact. The election for the county partly turned on this 
argument : the Liberal member said that he was one of the last 
people to deny the appearance of disembodied spirits, and the 
ghost party at Weston voted for him at once, and brought him in 
too. As he got in by a majority of three, it is possible that the 
ghost did it. 



CHAPTER II. 

IfBS. MORGAN IS FRIGHTENED. 

The fact of the matter was this ; there was not one ghost in the 
Grange Garden, but two ; the two ladies who attended to the 
Grange Garden saw these ghosts continually, and talked about 
them between themselves ; but seldom among their neighbours, 
for their neighbours rarely came to visit them : in fact, no one 
came near them for above a year except Mrs. Morgan. 

She took that liberty one day, but she never took it again. 
She was kept waiting in the drawing-room for some time, after 
which one of the ladies who lived in the house came down. It 
was Lady Madeleine Howard : and she sat down perfectly silent. 

This was disconcerting ; but Mrs. Morgan had all the wonderful 
attacking power which we see in the Celt, be he French, Welsh, 
Highlander, or Irish. Prestonpans, Harlech, nay even the united 
efforts of the French and Irisli at Fontenoy, were unknown to 
her ; but she stood to her colours, and did not precisely tell the 
truth. She said — 

" I have come to ask after the health of Lady Alice Browne,** 
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A Norman like Lady Madeleine was not to be outspoken by a 
Welshwoman, and so she said — 

'' 8be is extremely ill, Mrs. Morgan. I donbted if I should 
have got her through the night. Have yon any honey ? I have 
none. Can you give us any ? " 

" Lady Madeleine,*' said the goodnatured Welshwoman, '' she 
shall have all the honey in our house.*' 

** That would be more than she requires," said Lady Madeleine ; 
** but if you could send us some, I should be very much obliged. 
Will you walk in the garden ? " 

** Will you accompany me? " said Mrs. Morgan. 

" Surely," said Lady Madeleine. ''I am not afraid of ghosts 
in any way. We have too many of them here to think anything 
about them." 

" Then the story is true about the ghosts? " 

** Yes, Mrs. Morgan," said Lady Madeleine. ** We certainly 
deal in ghosts, and that is the reason why we do not see our 
neighbours more." 

" Your ladyship is kind to me, then." 

"Yes, if you choose to use the word kind," said Lady 
Madeleine. '* Your father was a great friend of my grandfather's. 
He was a loyal soul, and I think that you are. I am going to 
give you my confidence to some extent. Can you keep it ? " 

The bravo little Welshwoman said ** Yes." 

'' There are ghosts here, and hideous ghosts. You shall see 
none of them, my dear, only keep the belief alive. We wish it 
to be believed that this is a haunted house. It is necessary that 
it should be so. The Rector knows only half: we could not trust 
him. I think we can trust you. I earnestly hope that we can 
trust you." 

** You may, indeed. Lady Madeleine," said the loyal and good 
woman ; and then she clutched her arms in both her hands, and 
said in a whisper, ** God help us ! " 

A curtain was raised at the end of the room, and some one 
stood before them. It was what had been once a very beautiful 
woman. The person was dressed in white, and there was a 
ghastly pallor on her face. Her eyes were the only thing about 
her which had any colour : they were very large and pale blue. 
She passed them over Mrs. Morgan's eyes without recognition, 
but she fixed them on Lady Madeleine's, and she said quite 
quietly, *' Not here." She then disappeared behind the curtain. 

<* It is only one of our ghosts, dear Mrs. Morgan," said Lady 
Madeleine. ^* Let us come and walk in the garden," 

" But it was not really a ghost ? " 
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** My dear soul, of course it was,** said Lady Madeleine. 

** Are wo going to see any more ? ** 

" Come and see my Phlox Drummondi,** said her ladyship. 
And so they went out into the garden. 

A very loud voice called from an upper window, " See they cut 
that vine, my dear, or it will be all over the place.** Mrs. Morgan 
knew that voice as Lady Alice Browne's, whereby she knew that 
that lady was at all events not dying. 

Mrs. Morgan and Lady Madeleine walked for some time in the 
garden. When Mrs. Morgan returned into the house she was 
taken ill, and Lady Madeleine revived her with wine, and running 
upstairs fetched down Lady Alice Browne. A conversation passed 
between the three ladies, and Mrs. Morgan went away in her pony 
carriage, having once more pledged herself to secrecy. She never 
came near the Grange Gardm again for many a long day. She 
had been utterly terrified. 

After this, her devotion to the two ladies knew no bounds. 
Every flower in her garden, every peach upon her wall, was at 
their service : sometimes when slie had something peculiarly rich 
and rare, she marked it ** for Clara ; ** but she told nobody the 
mystery of the Grange Garden. Her husband asked her once, 
and once only : she threw her arms round his neck, and answered 
in Welsh, " There is a drama of self-sacrificing love going on 
there such as has not been acted for many a long year. They 
trusted me : would you have me betray them ? '* It was her 
wild Welsh way of speaking, and he answered in the same tongue, 
and in very much the same spirit. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE MYSTERIOUS ARRIVALS. 

Lady Madeleine Howard and Lady Alice Browne had tenanted 
the Grange now for many years : the fi-eehold which comprised 
the rather large estate of nine hundred acres belonged to Lady 
Madeleine Howard absolutely, and the larger part was let to three 
farmers. Lady Alice was supposed to have a considerable funded 
property, for between them they by works of charity did what the 
ghost-elected member characterised as pauperising the parish. 
He did not, however, say that within a nule or two of Weston, or 
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even the ghost votes would not have brought hun in. He reserved 
that remark for a workmg man's meeting at Shrewsbury. 

Their case was like that of many other women, they had no 
personal attractions ; the reader must judge of their powers of 
conversation ; one of them at least had a temper, which, in the 
English language, always means a bad one. They failed utterly 
in society, and were returned over the counter of society as bad 
shillings. They were not nailed to that counter, as many much 
prettier and more clever women were during the Regency of 
George the Fourth, but they were simply returned. They were 
tfien both plain, and some said stupid ; and although Lady 
Madeleine Howard could dance very well, and Lady Alice Browne 
could sing tolerably, it was of no use for any one to speak to 
them. No one, save once, proposed to marry either of them, and 
they would not have listened to any one who did so. They were 
both extremely poor, and they had formed a friendship for one 
another so strong that the intrusion of a husband would have been 
a mistake on the part of the intruder. The £rst advances to- 
wards that friendship were made by Lady Alice, who disclosed 
her secret, as the reader will see, many years afterwards. 

They had two seasons in London, and met very often. They 
mutually hated it, and told one another so. Why should they 
have loved it ? Stupid as they were, they had sense enough to 
know that they were laughed at. If either of them had been rich 
or handsome, they might have got a husband, and have made 
their lives miserable : both of them were spared that temptation 
at all events, they declared. 

In the same year, and within two months, they found them- 
selves extraordinarily wealthy. Lady Madeleine Howard's aunt 
died leaving her the Grange (and its Garden), with nine hundred 
acres of land. Lady Alice Browne's father died, leaving her the 
personal property. Why he did so no human being can tell. 
When the will was proved, and such of the money as the lawyers 
left was paid in, Lady Alice Browne had thirty-six thousand pounds. 

The two plain girls — they were little more than girls at that 
time — determined to retire from the world and live in peace 
together. They went to the Grange, and were there for ten years 
without one shadow of trouble. They had shut the doors on the 
world : they had plenty of money ; they did not care for society ; 
they were happy in one another's society ; and they cultivated 
flowers and vegetables, and farmed. They had utterly thrust the 
world out. People gave up inviting them, for they seldom came : 
when they did, they were in old fashions, and they obviously 
hated the whole business. 
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Lady Madeleine said once to Lady Caradoc, the wife of the 
Lord Lieutenant, ** We, my dear, have utterly retired from the 
world. We have given up all human responsibilities : and we are 
very happy.** 

" I tell you emphatically,** said Lady Caradoc, " that I don't 
see my way to that. What right have you to give up human 
responsibilities ? You might as well deny that the whole of 
human life is a great fight with the evil one.*' 

Lady Madeleine Howard smiled. It was nearly the last smile 
which was seen on her face for some time. Lady Cai'adoc was 
far too emphatic ; she had no manners ; but very shortly after she 
spoke of the evil one, that gentleman came to Lady Madeleine 
Howard's door with a vengeance. 

The wind was thundering in from the south-west, and shaking 
the chimneys of the Grange. The servants had been sent to 
bedy and Lady Alice and Lady Madeleine stood ready to open the 
door. A carriage drove up in the darkness ; and the two ladies 
went out, carrying a lantern. 

The first person who got out of the carriage was a girl whose 
beauty was evident, even with the light of the lantern. Then 
there was a pause : and the secretly Ustening servants heard 
footsteps, as of those who carried a coffin. Struggling, staggering 
footsteps as though the weight was great, and tlio coffin of lead. 
Then a door was closed, and silence reigned in the house for 
a time : at last were heard the sound of the footsteps of several 
men, who went out, shut the door behind them, and drove off. 

The next day the two listening maids were quietly dismissed, 
with considerable gratuities. They went very quietly, but as both 
of them Uved at a distance, they went through the village at once, 
only leaving behind them a legend in the village that a coffin had 
been brought into the Grange, and buried in the Garden. 

Unfortunately, it seemed at that time, such was not the case. 
No dead man was carried in by those shuffling footsteps which 
they heard ; but a living one. 

The two ladies had tried to retire from the world, and from all 
trouble ; and into their luxurious and quiet rest Divine Providence 
had sent them a most fearful affliction, from which there was no 
escape. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GRANGE. 

The Grange was an early Tudor house, with largo, low rooms, 
four staircases, and dormer roofs, large enough to house a 
regiment, as indeed had been once done, as Lady Alice always 
insisted, during the Wars of the Roses. She pointed out with 
pride a large rose-tree which covered the south or garden side 
of the house, as having been planted by a Plantagenet with his 
own hand. As the rose was a Jaune Despray, which was only 
invented in 1840, this was on the face of it improbable ; but she 
held her own against Lady Madeleine, who Imew a little more 
history than she did, and mildly declined to believe in the rose. 
At last. Lady Alice dug up an obviously Cromwellian cannon ball 
in the Garden, one of those nasty six-pounders which did so 
much in the history of England ; with this proof of the authen- 
ticity of her theory, Lady Madeleine was afterwards silent, not 
from conviction, but from good nature. 

The Garden was large (nearly half an acre), and must have 
l)een in cultivation nearly three centuries. It was surrounded 
by very high walls on all sides : in the centre was a large sheet 
of grass, divided by four gravelled walks, meeting at a sun-dial ; 
at the further end from the house was a square pool of very clear 
water, fed by a brook, lined with stone, and swarming with more 
trout than either of the ladies could count. They were free to 
come into this basin and go away again : they were the only 
creatures, except the butterflies and birds, who were able to enter 
and leave that garden at their will. 

It was a very well-tended garden, a paradise of flowers, which 
in summer-time made the air faint and heavy with their scent : 
wallflowers were in every cranny of the walls, while lilac, syringa, 
and hawthorn would, in calm May nights, when Clara might bo 
walking, perfume the mere sigh of wind which came from the 
distant Plinhnmion. 

Since the mysterious arrival which we have described above, 
aU the gardening was done by one old man who lived in the house 
with his wife, and who, with her, constituted the whole domestic 
establishment. The ladies helped him considerably : they were 
used to the work, and they liked it ; and the garden was always 
in excellent order ; but no one out of the family ever entered it, 
except on one occasion Mrs. Morgan. She saw quite enough to 
prevent her going there again for some time. 
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Beyond the fish-pond, at the extreme end of the garden, there 
were three old cedars, and under the shadow of them a door in 
a wall which opened into a lane. It was extremely dangerous 
to pass through this lane after dusk : the ghost might ho upon 
you in a moment. Farmer Joyce, a most respectahlo man, with 
as much imagination as one of his own haystacks, saw the ghost : 
it was in black, and passed him without any sound. Several 
other people saw it, but they were contradictory in their accounts 
of it. Some said that it was dressed in white, some in black. They 
were both right: the ghost was dressed diflferently at different 
times, but farmer Joyce on one occasion utterly horrified the 
village ; for he saw both tlie ghosts together. 



CHAPTER V. 

LIONEL AND CIARA. 

Only assuring you that this is not a painful story, but one which 
I hope makes one think better of one's fellow-creatures, I must 
enter into some very painful subjects. 

Lionel and Clara were orphan brother and sister. He was ten 
years older than she was, and when she came out in London he 
had made a good name in the world. His wife brought out Clara 
and introduced her to society. Two months after the London 
season began, the man whom we call Lionel, with his wife and 
sister, disappeared from society. The wife of Lionel, as was well 
known, retired into a religious house at Brussels. What became 
of Lionel and his sister the world did not care to inquire. He was 
only a third son, without the hope of inheritance. He was very 
handsome, and had married a wife out of a convent who was 
imder the protection of Lord and Lady Longmynd. The sister 
was an extremely handsome girl, who might have married any one. 
She had cast in her lot with her brother, however, and must take 
the consequences. 

What happened ? LioneFs wife Edith was away, when their 
child died. To her unutterable horror, Lionel not only heard 
that she was unfaithful to him, but that she believed that he had 
murdered her child through jealousy. And Dr. Burstenberg, his 
informant about the whole matter, clearly proved to him, that 
both things wero practicaUy true. That he had killed his child, 
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and that his wifo was travelling in the company of her cousin, 
a Pole, on the Continent ! 

His wife and he never met again for many years. She, almost 
at once, joined, as we said, a religions house at Brussels, and began 
the digging of her own grave. She was so slow about it that 
it is not deep enough yet. Clara was alone with her brother when 
the dreadful and apparently truthful news came. She was afraid 
of his laying violent hands on himself, and she never left him 
alone when she could help it. But he eluded her, with the 
cunning of utter ferocity and despair. She searched London 
for him ; but it was useless : a month passed and she did not 
know where he was. At length she got a letter from Strasbourg, 
from a Frenchman whom she knew, begging her to come there. 
She went at once, and brought her brother home. There had 
been a duel, as she found, at Kehl, between him and a certain 
Count Yamberscsky, a cousin of Edith's. Lionel had killed his 
man, but he had far better have killed himself. His adversary 
was as good a shot as he was, and the speechless mass of 
humanity which was carried into the Grange Garden could be 
looked on by the world no more. That seemed evident. 

Clara, a girl who had only been brought up in the ordinary 
ways of the world, took her resolution at once : she wrote the 
whole story with every detail to Lady Madeleine Howard, her 
aunt, entreating her to let her bring her poor utterly ruined 
brother to the Grange to die. 

The answer was singularly emphatic and curious ; it ran 
thus : — 

" My Deab, — I never saw you much, and I thought you pecu- 
liarly frivolous and silly. You show the old blood now. I never 
dreamt that it would have come out in you. 

<< Bring him here. I have consulted with Alice, and she says 
yes. We have been trying to escape the responsibilities of the 
world, but God has sent them home to us again. 

** Lionel is blameless, except that he should not have fought 
that duel. If any one was to be killed, I am glad that ho killed 
that scoundrel. As to this dreadful story, I don't believe one 
single word of it. She is a fool, and some day I shall teU her so. 

** Tell Lionel that he is not to come here to die, but to live. 

"Madeleine Howabd." 

Brother and sister passed into the Grange Garden, and the 
doors were shut upon both of them. They found such peace 
as was possible for them. 

17 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FARMER JOYCE SEES THE GHOST. 

What odd ideas we get abont people when we try to classify them 
according to their outwaid appearance, or even to their inward 
thoughts 1 Take women, for example — a rather large subject 
to undertake. A man we knew at one time had once something 
to do with woman's suffrage, and with the medical education of 
women. Journals at that time were going on about both 
questions, but most of them in the same style. <* Women do 
not want this," '* no woman would stand that," and so on, laying 
down the law. As if they knew anything about it 1 As if women 
were all alike 1 My cynical friend was once in a drawing-room 
in a certain capital. A young lady at one end of the room told 
him that if she was iU she would never trust a woman. The 
mother of a young lady told him at the other end of the room 
that her daughter had suffered terrible evils because she would 
not allow a man to come near her. " Women are not all alike," 
he says, **any more than men are." To write that "woman is 
this," and ** woman is that," was, he says, in his humble opinion, 
nonsense. " Women have their idiosyncrasies, and Shakespeare 
knew it. Shakespeare knew that, though Ben Jonson, in his 
hideous misogynism, did not." 

"It is entirely the same," says my friend, " with other 
sections of society. It seems that popular typical classifications 
are generally wrong. A great Radical leader," he continues, " at 
this time is an exceedingly clever, quiet, well-dressed young man, 
who never contradicts you, and never loses hiB temper. A great 
leader of the High Church party, who might be a forious fanatic, 
is one of the most quiet and moderate of men. A great leader of 
the Low Church party would say to-morrow that the present Pope 
was an amiable gentleman, but had no more sense in his head 
than his own coUey dog which is lying at his feet. A certain 
great Scotchman," he goes onto remark, "is public property; 
and though a Presbyterian leader, keeps race-horses, though he 
will not bet. Yet, no one in Scotland," my cynical friend says, 
"whether Established, Free, or U.P., is particularly angry with 
him on this score : they are rather proud of him for beating the 
English. The Scotch clergy are, with the exception of the 
English, the most highly educated in Christendom (and it is 
a question whether taken at the avei-af/e they are not more highly 
educated). Still they can give and take, and they get on very 
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well together. How are they classified by the ignorant in 
England ? As a mere set of soar-headed puritans. 

*^ Now to drop suddenly," my cynical friend continues, ^* from 
the Scotch Church to the Irish Roman Catholic Church. The 
Scotch Church is on the average the most highly educated, the 
Irish the worst educated. The Irish priests are sometimes 
classified as being fomenters of sedition: is that frankly the 
case? The Irish priest of Charles Leyer is the type we have 
of him; but he is nothing of the kind. The Irish priest has 
a great deal on his hands, and, according to his Imowledge, 
he does it in the main wcU. He has not the terrible power 
of the Scotch priest — I beg pardon, I see that you are offended — 
minister; because excommunication in Ireland may be laughed 
at, in Scotland it is social death. The Irish priest has to 
persuade, and he does it. The majority of English believe him 
to be a poor Pope-ridden feUow. The Irish priests have saved 
Ireland for us, as they would say, < anyhow.' If they had been 
the stupid and disloyal scoundrels which some people choose to 
call them, there would have been as bad a mess in Ireland in 
1866 as there was in India in 1857 ; but we classify them all 
together." 

**But,*' my friend says, ''the most ill-used people of all 
others who are in this way classified together, like womeui 
Anglicans, Calvinists, and Romanists, are most certainly country 
gentlemen." **I," he says, **have lived much in the country" 
(he lives more in other countries than his own now), " and pretend 
to know something about them. To the world they are generally 
supposed to be fat, loud men, always just under sixty, with a blue 
coat and brass buttons. I never but once saw this man, and he 
is dead. The breed has died out, I fear." 

Certainly Squire Wotherston was nothing of this kind. He was 
a rather thin man, not much past thirty, who had then to use a 
stick to walk with ; and one day he left his carriage in a lane not 
far from the Grange, and walked away. 

He did not go to the front door ; he went down the narrow lane, 
which was not safe after nightfEdl, knocked at the dreadful closed 
door, and was at once admitted by the ghost. 

Ho was not long in there: he came back to his carriage 
directly. '^ Catch the two o'clock train, James," he said. ** I 
shall be in time for the division." 

He was our Liberal member, and was very dearly beloved in the 
county by both parties. We should have liked him to speak more 
in the House, but what he said was very much listened to. He 
could speak very well; and whenever the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer made any statement of any sort or kind, there was 
our little member ready for him, without one solitary paper — not 
oven in his hat. No Chancellor of the Exchequer could stand 
against him. On one occasion the Chancellor got his papers in 
bad order ; our member at once put him right out of his own 
head, though our pai-ty was then in opposition. We knew that 
our member would make his mark in the world, though he was at 
that time lame, and could only limp to a pony carriage when he 
wished to go out. My cynical friend remarked that no one would 
have taken him for a country gentleman. 

He was the only man who had the entree to the Grange 
Garden ; he always went by the back door, and generally drove 
away to the station at once, and went to London. It was obvious, 
however, that there was something very attractive to detain 
him. 

One day Farmer Joyce, the devout ** ghost " man, was passing 
the dangerous back gate, when he heard voices inside. Self- 
preservation dictated flight, because, although it was broad day- 
light, no sensible man would ever play the fool with a ghost, or 
possibly worse. He at once got through the hedge, and was so 
scratched that he almost wished he were a ghost himself. 

The door was opened : no ghost was there — only Lady Made- 
leine, Lady Alice, and the county member. Squire Wotherston. 
He kissed them both, which was possibly indiscreet; and the 
Squire said — 

** My dears, we will cautiously get to the root of it. Trust me 
as a shrewd man.*' 

** Do you believe it ? *' said Lady Alice. 

'< The proof is overpowering, but it is a devilish lie for all that. 
Does he believe it ? ** 

" Not now I think. He did at first." 

" Lead me to the end of the lane," said Squire Wotherston, 
and they went with him, leaving the gate open. 

Then Farmer Joyce looked into the garden, and saw the ghost 
for himself. 

The whole area of the garden was blazing with sunlight ; the 
parterres of flowers formed a mass of colour which dazzled the 
eye, while the whole of the scene was set out more brightly by tlie 
shadow of the cedars which stood close to the wall. Close inside 
the wall was the basin of clear water flashing and sparkling, 
partly in the sunlight, and partly in the shade of tlio cedars. The 
brightest spot in all the garden was immediately behind the basin, 
where there was a bed of geraniums and calceolarias, which came 
down to the edge of the stone. 
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It was tho most beautiful sight he had ever seen in his life ; 
yet his flesh crept as he looked on it. 

At the edge of the basin was a ghastly figure in awful black, 
with the feet bare, and the face concealed by a lai^e hood, through 
which were pierced two holes for the eyes, which were edged with 
white. The awful figure seemed to blast the garden as it stood 
there with its trembling reflections on the shivering water beneath 
it. The farmer had seen enough, and fled. 

Had he travelled much, he would have known that he had only 
seen a monk of the Order of the Broken Heart — that order which 
allows those brethren who are unable to go through extreme 
monastic discipline to live with their friends under weekly inspec- 
tion. 

He had seen enough to frighten him. Only Mrs. Morgan had 
seen a little more. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

LIONEL AND CLABA BfEET. 

The early life of Lionel and Clara had been a singularly unhappy 
one, though splendid enough as far as this world's goods went. 
They had never known a want in one way ; that is to say, they 
had everything which money could buy, and yet they had wanted 
everything which could make life happy — domestic love, fatherly 
and motherly care — ^nay, it was only by the strenuous tongue of 
Lady Madeleine Howard that Clara at all events had got educa- 
tion. 

Lionel was a very high-spirited lad when he was sent to 
Han'ow, and he fell in with a very good set there, the chief of 
whom was James Wothcrston, who gave the tone to his friends, 
among whom he esteemed Lionel Branscombe above all, and over 
whom he exercised a great influence for good. 

It was very well that they were thrown together, for it is highly 
improbable tliat any other human hand would have been held out 
to save him. His home was unutterably hatefal to him ; his 
father and his mother were at continual variance. She did not 
care for him, and his father as he thought positively disliked him. 
Mr. Branscombe was an extremely violent man, and his wife was a 
pettish and stupid woman. The whole house was under the 
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domination of the eldest son, who used to quarrel continually with 
his second brother, and neglected his third. The house, besides, 
was not a reputable one ; and in spite of Mr. Branscombe's vast 
wealth, was not much frequented by the best people. There were 
some very queer stories about the place, and it was strongly 
believed that Lady Mary Branscombe had cause for her continued 
ill-temper on the ground of personal violence. 

Shortly after Lionel went to Harrow, he was informed (by the 
steward who sent him his most liberal allowance, for Mr. Brans- 
combe was never niggardly with his money) that he had a sister 
bom. He seldom went home in his holidays, being very popular 
among the families of other boys ; and on all occasions when he 
did, his little sister was either still secluded in the. nursery, or, 
latterly, away with her mother, who lived now almost entirely 
apart from Mr. Branscombe, who was getting unbearable. He, 
therefore, knew nothing whatever about her, until, after he had 
been six years at Harrow, ho was summoned home to the haU to 
attend his mother's funeral. 

Ho felt grief at her death, of course, though she had neglected 
him ; but he would have been glad to come to the funeral without 
entering his father's house. The steward asked him not to see 
his father, and he acquiesced with a sigh. He dined with his 
brothers the day of his arrival, and they quarrelled and swore at 
one another, taking but little notice of him. His eldest brother 
drank a great deal of wine, and the second told him brutaUy that 
he was glad to see him do it, for the sooner he killed himself with 
it the better he should be pleased. After the refined and intel- 
lectual conversation to which Lionel had been used at Harrow, ho 
left the room with something like a horror against his own flesh 
and blood. 

He went into the garden among the flowers, and distracted his 
mind by admiring them. The garden was a Watteau garden, 
divided into flowering alloys by tall, closely- clipped liedgcs of yew, 
and the flowers stood out in front of this background in various 
heights and of innumerable colours. It was a beautifid thing to 
him to walk from alley to alley amidst these splendid flowers, and 
distract his mind from the death-possessed and disgraced house 
which he had left. He had almost forgotten everything, and was 
back with his friends at Harrow again, when turning into an alley 
more beautiful than all the others, two black figures stood before 
him. 

A chill went through his heart. The thing looked so dreadfully 
unlucky and uncanny. He thought for a moment of the horrible 
black ghost in ** Zanoni," which appeared in the bright sunshine, 
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but be never tbougbt tbat bo bimself was to become a gbost more 
bideons to passers-by tban tbat wbicb Lord Lytton created. 

He bad not long to tbink about matters ; he saw tbat the two 
black figures were tbose of a sour-faced lady and a very little girl, 
and be beard tbe lady say, in a grating yoice — 

" Clara, go and kiss your brofiicr." 

Her idea of a brotber bad been a creature wbo swore at yon, 
told you to get out of tbe way, called you a tiresome little wretcb, 
and so on. Once sbe bad beard ber second brotber say to the 
eldest, *' I wish tbat child was dead ; the governor does not care 
for her, but be will leave her twenty thousand." Sbe had a 
shrewd notion, young as she was, that her two brothers hated 
her ; here was a third. 

Lionel saw tbe child advance towards him, pale and frightened, 
but looking resolutely at him. As sbe came nearer he saw ber 
face change from an expression of fear to one of wonder and sur- 
prise. Clara saw tbat this brother was different to her other 
brothers, and in ber child's mind, sharpened as it was by cruelty 
and neglect, sbe began to see tbat all men need not be like her 
two brothers. This new brotber was a fine, fresh-coloured, bright- 
eyed youth of eighteen, wbo looked upon ber with tender curiosity. 
Her face brightened into a smile, the first time for many days, and 
she ran towards him with her arms extended. 

He caught ber up, and covered her iace with kisses, saying, 
'' My darlmg little sister, let us love one another." 

It was the first time in all her neglected existence tbat Clara 
had been kissed for love. 

Lionel and Clara went to tbe funeral together. Lionel found 
tbat the child was so utterly ignorant that she knew nothing of a 
future state at all. Lionel explained to ber tbat their mother was 
now free from all tbe troubles of this wicked world, and was gone 
away to be an angel in heaven. 8he inquired about angels, and 
when ho descri1>cd tbcm slie shook her head dolefully, and said 
ber mother would never like it, and would be sure to come back 
again, a prospect which the poor ill-treated little heathen seemed 
to regard with something like terror. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE LAST DAYS AT POLLINGTON. 

Lionel had done splendidly at Harrow ; better indeed than 
Wotherston, who had not had such brilliant talents, though far 
more influence over others. After the funeral Lionel had a short 
interview with his father, and informed him that he had gained in 
competition an open scholarship at a great college in Cambridge, 
and wished to proceed there. 

" I've heard of it, sir ! *' said Mr. Branscombe angrily. ** Your 
head master has written to mo about it. You have degraded your 
family. You are going to eat the bread of charity." 

<« I am very sorry if I have displeased you, sir ; but my papers 
were much the best, and I could not declmo the honour.'' 

" Honour ! " shouted the terrible old man. " You are the 
first of your family who has ever taken up with that system of 
sapping, studying, grinding, or whatever you call it in your 
school slang. And I know all about your associates, sir." 

** Speaking humbly to you, sir, they have been eminently 
respectable." 

** My family never was respectable, sir," said the old man, 
knowing what he meant, but expressing it wrongly. ** I hate 
respectable people. Tullevant, the banker, was a most respect- 
able man, but he dropped me down for fifteen thousand. You 
have been consorting with young Wotherston and his gang. 
Why that man's father, with twelve thousand a year, was con- 
verted, and took holy orders at thirty-two. He presented himself 
to his own worst living, one of ;£50 a year, and died when he was 
forty-three, from a fever caught in attending some poor people. 
And as far as I can hear, his precious son is following in his 
father's footsteps." 

** I am afraid ho is, sir." 

** Well, boy, I won't quarrel with you. You are a handsome 
boy, and may cam a reputation. Come here and let nic look at 
you.;' 

Lionel knelt do^^'n between his father's knees. The old man 
looked at him fixedly. Lionel used to say that he hoped lie 
would have kissed him ; but nothing of the kind took place. Mr. 
Branscombe only pushed him away after a time, and whatever 
grain of tenderness towards him was concealed in that heart was 
buried in the grave. 

8till he was gentler than usual. He said — 
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** You will never want for money, boy. Take that money for 
the Bcholarship, bat give it in charity. I will provide for yon 
amply. Go." 

Lionel never saw much of his father again. He went to Cam- 
bridge at the same time as James Wotherston. He found a 
credit there of £200, and received a letter from the steward, Mr. 
Gordon, informing him that he was to have an allowance of £500 
a year. 

He wrote a most respectful letter to his father ; and in thanking 
him for his generosity, Lionel dared to hope that he would have 
his sister Clara educated ; but he got no answer, and could not 
satisfy himself that anything of the kind was being done. 

Lionel had met Lady Madeleine Howard, his mother's sister, 
but much younger than his mother. 8he was plain, poor, and 
not popular; but he liked her more and more as he became 
better acquainted with her. She was an outspoken woman, but 
gentle and kind to those whom she loved, and she loved him 
from the first. He determined to take her into his confidence, 
and consult her on the subject ; she said nothing, except that she 
would write to her brother-in-law. 

The letter must have been a pretty vigorous one ; for although 
not the ghost of an answer was returned to it, Clara was most 
promptly sent to school. 

After Lady Mary Branscombe's death, a boy of his own age 
was met by him in his father's house, for whom he conceived a 
very strong personal regard. The elder brothers regarded this 
boy with the most violent dislike. On Lionel's last visit to 
PoUington, he inquired of the old butler for him, and was told 
that the young gentlemen had led the old one such a life about 
him, that ho was glad to compound for peace by sending Robert 
Struan to Australia. Lionel wondered very much at this: the 
servants did not : they had remarked the very singular likeness 
between Robert Struan and Lionel, and like the brothers had 
formed their own conclusions. Robert Struan disappeared for 
many a long day ; and was but dimly heard of by the family for 
a time as one wlio was doing well, and then was totally forgotten 
by all but Lionel. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 

In all the various disputes which Mr. Branscombe had with his 
family, he had always respected plain Lady Madeleine. He sent 
for her on his deathbed, and she went promptly to him. He 
requested, to be left alone with her, and every one else retired. 
In twenty minutes she came to the door very quietly, and said : — 
" Your master is dead ; you had better send at once for Mr. 
Arthur." In the confusion which followed it was discovered that 
Lady Madeleine had coolly driven away, and had no apparent 
intention of coming back. If the old man told her anything, she 
certainly kept her own counsel. 

Lionel was left extremely well oflf by his strange old father — 
so well that his brothers grumbled. Ho went on from one 
success to another, until he found himself at twenty-eight in 
Parliament, and in a junior ofEce. He had married his distant 
cousin, Edith, young, beautiful, and penniless. They had but 
one child, the one which died — how much better had it never 
been bom 1 

Clara, growing in every grace, accomplishment, and virtue, had 
come to live with them. There were not three happier people in 
England than they were during Clara's first season. Then the 
crash came ; and the rich, elegant, successful Lionel Branscombe 
became the ruin of humanity which was carried into Grange 
Garden, and the world saw him no more. 

Clara fled the world with him, as we have seen ; her beauty 
gone in a few days, and only a look of hopeless terror on her face, 
which did not pass away for years. Before Lionel left Brussels, 
he had entered the Order of the Broken Heart, for seven years* 
probation, not so much from any suddon change of religious 
conviction, hut in simple despair. He was merely saved from 
entering a more severe Order by tlie accident of tlie other one 
getting hold of liim first. 

He would have had his sister go into a nnuneiy, but she had 
her wits about her, and thought that her duty lay with the first 
person who had ever been kind to her. Slie appealed to Lady 
Madeleine, now in her tenth year of seclusion, and the appeal was 
not in vain. 

At first Clara told her kind hostesses that she was afraid her 
mind would go, for the ghost of the child was always before her ; 
it is possible that in the cloister she might have become a con- 
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firmed hypochondriac, but her duties were so incessant, and the 
t\fo good ladies were so kind, that she preserved the balance of 
her intellect, and got quietly contented, though nothing would 
ever induce her to show her face to the world. The existence of 
both brother and sister was so carefully kept secret in that lonely 
and primitive neighbourhood, that the story of the ghosts got 
about, and was purposely encouraged by the ladies and Mr. 
Wotherston, Lioners old friend at Harrow. Farmer Joyce 
assisted in the delusion ; for whenever any outsider questioned 
the existence of the ghost, he would stop them by saying — 

'' I tell you that I looked into that garden, and I sin un myself 
standing up among the flowers in the sunshine ; and it was as 
black from head to foot as the devil, and had eyes like saucers, 
with a white rim round *em, and that I*d swear on the book." 

Mrs. Morgan was the only other person who had seen the 
ghost; what had happened to her was simply this. Lady 
Madeleine had taken her into the garden, fimdy believing that 
Lionel was asleep upstairs : he had got restless, and had gone 
out into the garden in the sun, with his hood off, and was walking 
there. Lady Madeleine suddenly caught Mrs. Morgan by the 
arm, and pulled her behind a yew hedge while Lionel passed 
within three feet of them bare-headed. Mrs. Morgan had seen 
quite enough ; and though little by little the truth leaked out to 
her husband, it never went any further, and Lionel never had the 
remotest idea of her presence. This happened in the first year 
of Lionel's seclusion, and after that no other strangers were 
admitted into the garden. 

If you are not too much fiightened, perhaps you will step in 
with me and see the ghost yourself. 



CHAPTER X. 

LIONEL SHOWS HIS FACE TO WOTHERSTON. 

It happened in the fourth' year of LioneFs seclusion that Mr. 
Wotherston came tearing down from town by the express, and 
not finding his carriage at Pulverbach, took a fly, and order^ the 
driver to go straight to Weston. There was some great news, 
the people about the station said, for the squire was in such a 
mortal hurry. 
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Wotherston pitched himself into the fly, and his valet packed 
him in with papers and hlue books enough to prevent his being 
hurt if the fly were overturned. He told the man to drive fast, 
and the man obeyed his orders, for Squire Wotherston was a good 
man to drive, being free with his money. When they got to 
Weston, the valet said, " To the Grange,** and very soon the fly 
was pulled up before the door of that ghostly establishment. 

Mr. Wotherston said to his valet, ** Wait here, and be ready to 
bring all these papers in : we shall want them all." 

He rang at the door in the wall, not the door through which 
Farmer Joyce saw the ghost, but the front entrance, in another 
road. Few were ever admitted beyond that door for the last 
three years ; but when it was cautiously opened to Wotherston, 
he stepped in, and the fly-man and the valet saw a glimpse of a 
small flower-garden neatly kept, and the old Grange lying dark at 
the other end of it. 

Mr. Wotherston ran quickly as he was able up to the front 
door, the old woman, who had opened the gate to him, following 
as fast as she could. He went into the drawing-room, but found 
no one there, and the old woman overtook him. 

** They be all out. Squire — all out,** she said ; " why didn*t 
you come by the postern ? " 

"Because I was in a hurry, Martha,** he said. "I want to 
see Mr. Lionel immediately.** 

"He be in his room, sir,** she said ; " you know the way by 
this time.** 

** I know,** said James Wotherston. ** But do you mean to 
say that Miss Clara has gone out ? '* 

** No ; she*s a-bed. Sat up half the night with him writing. 
It is only the ladies as is gone out.'* 

** I'll go up to his room by myself, then,** said the Squire, and 
took his way accordingly. 

The old oak stairs were very broad and silent, with deep piled 
carpets : at the top of the stairs was a large gallery or landing, 
which the astounding taste of a previous occupant had decorated 
with glass cases full of stufted birds, and animals, without the 
protection of a glass case, such as doer and others, staggering 
insanely about, with glass eyes devoid of all speculation. 

** This lauding ought to be made the purgatory of sportsmen,*' 
thought Wotherston ; but he was anxious, and opened the broad 
oak door before him without knocking. 

A largo room, piled with books on shelves and on the floor, 
was before him. In a mullioned window at the other end of the 
room sat a man with his back towards Wotherston, writing 
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buBily ; between him and the man in the window lay a black 
dress thrown on the floor. James Wotherston paused and 
shuddered. He was going to see his handsome old schoolfellow 
in his horrible ruin. He had met him often and for long hours 
together in the religious dress which hid his deformity ; now he 
was going to see him for the first time without it ; but he never 
flinched. 

** Lionel, my boy, is that you ? ** he said. 

Lionel was forced to turn towards James Wotherston at last. 
He merely said '' Yes," and faced his old friend the first time for 
four years. Lionel expected to see a look of horror and repug- 
nance come over Wotherston* s face : nothing of the kind 
occurred ; James Wotherston was too leal and trusty a soul to 
show what ho felt at the present ruin of his old friend's beauty : 
he gave him no time to think : he held out his hands towards 
him, and cried out excitedly, " Victory, victory, dear old boy I 
Majority of thirty, and all your doing. I gave your argument to 

, and he used it bravely ; then I came in with my own 

statistics (and yours), and the end of it was that we had eighteen 
Tories with us ; say * Hurrah ! * " 

" Not I,** said Lionel ; "the Lords will reverse your deci- 

* tt 
sion. 

"Hang the Lords I** said the irreverent Wotherston. "I 
have come to consult you about that. Where is Yacher ? Let 
us go through them all together. Ah 1 here is the book ; let us 
sit down, and let me put my arm round your neck, as I used to 
do at Harrow." 

** But, James — do you feel no repugnance to me ? *' 

** I did to the dress you have worn, certainly," said Wother- 
ston ; " it made you look like the devil ; but now I have caught 
you without it, you're my own old boy again. Let's begin at the 
A's : Arundel, he won't go with us ; cross him." 

** But, James, tell me — am I not horribly hideous ? " 

" Most assuredly not : you are not so handsome as you were at 
one time, but you speak perfectly plain, and your brain is sharper 
than ever. I hope that this will be a warning to you about 
duelling, Lionel. A scoundrel is as good as an honest man at 
that work." 

" I was utterly mad. He comes to me at night with the child 
in his arms." 

** He will not come long ; come to the light with me, my boy, 
and let me see what that fellow did to you." 

It was easily seen. A piece of the right lower lip had been 
carried away, and the teeth were showing : the sight was not so 
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terrible as it had beey when Mrs. Morgan saw him, but it was bad 
stiU. 

"And about the other wound," said Wotherston; "you have 
only hinted at that to me.** 

" He put his first bullet into my thigh,** said Lionel. ** That 
will trouble me very little.** 

James Wotherston passed his hand gently several times over 
his friend's face. 

" You are very smooth,*' he said ; " why do you shave ? *' 

" It is one of the rules of our order,** said Lionel. 

" I see,** said Wotherston ; ** you must be kept aware of your 
affliction every time you see a looking-glass. TU go bail they 
supply that article. But this is not business : my time is short ; 
let*s get through the House of Lords together.** 

And so they began, and they were a long time at it. If my 
Lords had heard themselves discussed by a monk and a Libend 
member, they would have thought very little of themselves, but 
monks and Liberal members may err like the rest of us. Lionel 
and Wotherston were in hot secular debate over one spiritual 
lord, Lionel arguing that he could be trusted, and the atrocious 
Wotherston saying he was a rat, when both of them became 
aware of a presence in the room. James Wotherston suddenly 
remembered the ghost, and, forgetting that he was lame, jumped 
up and at once fell down ; he was assisted to his legs by Clara. 



CHAPTER XI. 



W0THER8T0N*8 RESOLUTION. 



" This is so good of you,** she said. " He has often said you 
made a man of him once ; perhaps you may do so a second 
time.** 

** My dear ghost,** said Wotherston, " you have alarmed me.** 
" That is the effect of your evil conscience,** said Clara. 
She was still beautiful, though her pallor was excessive, and 
the wan terrified look was more strongly on her face than ever, 
and her nerve was evidently not good ; for when Wotherston 
accidentally threw down the chair which he was offering to her, sho 
started and jerked up her hands. He marked this and many 
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other things, one of which was that during his stay Lionel made 
no offer to conceal his features in his monastic dress. 

*< What have yon two been talking abont ? *' she asked. 

<< We have been abusing the House of Lords," said Wother- 
ston. 

"A pretty pair you would be without them,** she replied. 
<< Foolish people like Lionel and yourself require a House of 
Lords to keep you in order. I am a violent Conservative, and 
am always quarrelling with my brother on the subject of politics.*' 

'' You are a violent Radical," said Lionel ; and he began to 
laugh. 

It was not as yet agreeable to see him laugh. 

** Are you coming ? ** said Clara to James Wotherston. 

" Whither? *' 

" Did I not tell you — ^no, by-the-by I did not — Lady Madeleine 
wants to see you.** 

*' WeU then, good-bye, Lionel. I will come again to-morrow." 

So he went out into the garden with Clara. When they were 
together, she began suddenly — 

''Did you find him without his dress, or did he take it off 
before you?** 

'' I found him without it," said Wotherston. 

'* WeU, thank God the ice is broken at last ! Did you flinch 
when you saw him ? ** 

*' I was shocked, but I did not show it." 

" Good. Is it irremediable ? " 

'* You mean his personal appearance ? ** 

"Yes.** 

*' Certainly not. You can't give him a new lip ; but if they 
allowed him to grow his beard, no one could see it. It is not 
half so bad as I expected. But teU me : will he keep to 
his monastic vows — has he made any attempt to bring her to 
reason ? " 

*' I can't say, James ; he never speaks about it. The priest 
comes here and goes away again once a week ; further than that 
I know nothing whatever." 

" Why on earth did he leave our Church so suddenly ? " 

" Despair, nothing else," she replied. '' Now, James, I have 
something very serious to tell you, and I need not say that it 
must not pass your lips. It is a dreadful thing to say." 

** Well, Clara — ^you can surely trust me." 

** In spite of his asceticism, in spite of his religious obser- 
vances, he never repented his intention to kill the man who made 
the mischief if he can find him. What he tells the priest I know 
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not, but ho tells mo ho would do the same thing again : he says 
that honest, innocent, and gallant Rossians are being killed every 
day in fair fight, and he does not see that he has done any harm 
trying to rid the world of a monster. His remorse at hating 
killed the wrong man is unceasing, but if be could get hold of 
the real one he would kill him to-morrow, and he says that he is 
right.'* 

** I oan understand it, Clara," said Wotherston promptly. 

'' I can't bear to hear him speak so. I wish he was sony for 
the man ; but his heart is like iron about it ; he will go to his 
grave unrepenting, and then " 

** And then what?" said James Wotherston calmly. "I tell 
you that he will outlive all this." 

Clara did not reply, and there was silence for a few minutes. 

'' Clara,'* said James Wotherston after a time, '* I am going 
to approach a subject again of which you once forbade me to 
speak." 

<< You will only get the same answer, James. You know well 
that I love you, but that I will neither leave my brother, whom 
next to you I love best in the world : nor will I marry you until 
the truth is proved. I have really nothing more to say." 

" But if the lie could be disproved ? " 

" Then, if you still loved this poor wreck of what was once 
a woman, I would fly to your bosom, and nestle there until I 
died." 

** But why not come now, Clara? How much better we could 
care for him together than apart ! " 

** Ho, had I no scruples, would never permit it," said Clara. 

" Lady Madeleine says that he has ceased to believe in it." 

" In the daytime yes, to a certain extent. But at night — can 
you hear me whisper ? — he believes it as strongly as ever, and 

then Oh, James ! James 1 I hope I shall not go mad after 

all." 

** But do you believe in it, my darling ? " 

" What hope is there in disbelief? I have accepted my fate, 
but I fear he has not." 

" Is he morose? " 

** Not to me ; in his worst fits of anger he is kind to me." 

"Thank God for that. I can tell you, Clara, what you well 
know yourself, that he is more interested in the world and in 
politics than ever." 

<< Yes ; and on the whole I am glad of it. Though he chafes 
like a caged lion, yet he feels that he has you for his " 

<* Mouthpiece," said James Wotherston, laughing. 
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" Well, I could not have said it," said Clara. 

<' I can, however. I perfectly acknowledge it. His abilities 
are far greater than my own : I am proud of my pupil, who I hope 
will one day be my brother. Whenever I make a hit in the 
House, I am always amused by thinking that the words I utter 
are not practically mine, but those of a solitary monk." 

<<The world has utterly forgotten him, I suppose," said Clara. 

*' Completely. His old friend and mine. Lord Sandrey, alluded 
to him the other day, and said that his death was a great loss to 
the party. I did not undeceive him." 

'* Have you seen or heard anything of our brothers ? " said Clara. 

'* They seem to have subsided into chronic blackguardism — 
that is all I know about them." 

" Is either of them married ? " 

" Oh, no ; I should say that was the last thing which could 
happen to either of them. Here are Lady Madeleine and Lady 
Alice ; lot us go to them." 

Although time had passed lightly over these two ladies for many 
years, their anxiety about the presence of Lionel and Clara had 
aged them a little, and the square-faced Lady Alice was getting 
rather gray, while Lady Madeleine was more so. They wore both 
dressed in blue suits of Welsh flannel, with aprons ; one carried 
a hoe, the other an enormous mass of cut flowers and a knife ; 
both wore bare-headed, it being a cloudy day, and it seemed 
strange to James Wotherston that these two sunburnt and very 
plain women came of two families so singularly remarkable for 
beauty. 

They had certainly none of tho famous beauty of the main 
branches of the fEimilies to which they were only distantly 
related : Norfolk and Oranmore would scarcely have acknowledged 
them, yet they had in James Wotherston's eyes a beauty of their 
own. There was a calm, good-humoured self-possession about 
them, which was reflected upon their faces : he thouf^ht, '* Shall I 
ever see that look of peace upon Clara's face ? It shall not be 
my fault if I do not." 

** Well, you two," began Lady Alice, " and what have you been 
talking about ? Madeleine and I have been quarrelling as usual. 
Madeleine is getting old and foolish, and I am afraid that we 
must dissolve partnership. What is to be said of the intellect 
of a woman who proposes to leave strawberries after the fourth 
year?" 

** And you said," replied Lady Madeleine, **that you wanted 
the five-acre pasture broken up ; so tliere are, at all events, a 
pair of us. Clara, my love, have you been crying ? " 

18 
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I have had no snch happiness," said Clara. ** I have been 
ielling James about Lionel." 

*' And he has been asking you to leave us, and go away with 
him?" 

" Yes." 

** And you have said no ? " 

" I have given him the old answer." 

"Well! well!" said Lady Alice, taking up the conversation, 
''you are neither of you too old to wait until this falsehood is 
cleared. Leave her with us a little longer, James, for we have 
got to love her dearly." 

He took one kiss in the presence of the ladies, and then he 
passed out into the lane, through the door which could only be 
opened from within; before he closed the door behind him he 
looked back. Lionel had come out and joined the three ladies ; 
they were talking eagerly together, and he guessed of what they 
were talking. Lionel was telling them that he had been seen l^ 
his old friend for the first time, and Lady Alice and Lady 
Madeleine had their arms round Clara's neck. He heard them 
laughing, as he held the door ajar ; and he being a man without 
a grain of selfishness in his disposition, said — 

" Should I be justified in removing her from her asylmn ? 
She has faced her troubles there, and if I persuaded her to come 
away with me now, it might kill him, and it would possibly make 
her no happier. She shall stay where she is, as far as I am 
concerned, for the present. I will go my own way to work, but 
I will win her to my home." 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE OHOSTS GET TROUBLESOME. 

Lady Madeleine Howard and Lady Alice Browne were so entirely 
united as regards all things in this world, that it might be at first 
supposed they were united in all things as regarded the next. By 
no means. Lady Madeleine, true to the traditions of her family, 
was an extremely strong Eoman CatboHc. Lady Alice, on the 
other hand, was a Protestant, and an Orange woman to the back- 
bone. Both women were entirely in earnest, and would argue to 
any extent ; but they never quarrelled. The fact of the matter 
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was that they were both Christians, and that the mere details of 
their creed sat very lightly upon them. 

In these days of Pio-Nono-Falck-Gladstone-Capclism, such a 
fact is difficult of belief; but we are old enough to remember the 
time when there was no Pio Nono, few pilgrimages, and no miracles. 
In those times a priest was one of the most respected of men in 
the extremely Protestant county of Dorset, and that county felt 
itself rather honoured than otherwise by the presence of a real 
Cardinal at Lulworth, representing one of its oldest families. 

Lady Alice Browne theoretically believed that the Pope was 
Antichrist, and also, on the other hand, that the salvation of dis- 
senters was extremely problematical Practically, however, she 
thought there was mercy enough in heaven to save Lady Madeleine 
from eternal perdition. The Welsh Hector whom she occasionally 
saw in her walks was decidedly of opinion that Roman Catholics 
could not be saved, and urged on her the conversion of Lady 
Madeleine Howard. She advised him to try it himself : he thought 
discretion the best part of valour ; and when he met that lady, 
bowed to her with the air of ono who was sorry for her, and thought 
her worthy of a better fate than that which undoubtedly awaited 
her. 

Lady Madeleine, on the other hand, theoretically believed in the 
infallibility of the Pope, though at times she called him an old 
noodle, and wondered where his wits had gone (this was in 1848). 
Her Vaticanism was of the vaguest kind, and we fear is still ; her 
pet objection just now is to the Old Catholics, however, about which 
set of gentlemen she has exhausted her vocabulary of vituperation ; 
she says that whoever is right, they at all events have no legs to 
stand on. By which strenuous opinion, continuously expressed, 
she gets on better than formerly with her director. Father Wilson 
— who is not now quite so rigid when she calls the Pope a noodle, 
and says that Lady Alice Browne will be saved without accepting 
the Roman formulas. She says always now, '< I am a Catholic ; 
neither a Roman Catholic nor an Old CathoUc ; but simply a 
Catholic " — whereby she is in some people's black-books. 

They were pretty busy all day ; for indeed they undertook so 
much with their small dairy farm, their cultivation farm, and their 
garden, that the time never hung heavy on their hands ; added to 
these duties there were very liberal charities, to which they always 
attended thcmselvea They in fact had never much conversation 
together before -supper-time, for it is wonderful what an amount of 
useful work women can make for themselves if they choose. At 
supper-time they compared notes about the day's work and 
occurrences. 
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..They were always alone at this time, for Liouel and Clara took 
Bt^per together in his room — a rule made by the two ladies, and 
which never was departed from. 

They had supper in the little dining-room, which opened on one 
qi49i to the kitchen, on the other side to the hall where the grand 
staircase was. One night in winter, after aU the events of whioh 
we have spoken had taken place, Maiiha was gone upstairs to 
attend to the brother and sister, with orders to go to bed without 
reappearing, and the room was empty, although the cloth was laid 
for two people with an amount of silver, china, and flowers flt for 
a grand party. 

Entered Lady Alice from the kitchen, with two hot plates in a 
9now-white glass-cloth. She wiped them carefully, lest they, having 
been heated in the oven, should soil the table-cloth. She burnt 
h^V fingers, and exclaimed, ** Bad cess to ye, for riband gallow- 
glasses ; " for she could talk her native language at times, as the 
was)ierwoman (a Westmeath lady, married '^ on " an English 
carpenter) well knew. 

f ' <. Madeleine I ' ' she cried out ; but no answer came. ' * Madeleine I ' ' 
4he cried again, " shall I bring in the kidneys ? They'U be as 
hard as Torqucmada*s heart if I leave them in the oven much 
longer*" 

**I^ing them in, Ally,*' said a voice from the bowels of the 
earth. ^* We must got one of those new patent taps : I have broken 
the spigot short off." 

I am forced to go on and tell the ti'uth : the cellar opened out 
of the dining-room, and Lady Madeleine Howard was in tliat cellar, 
drawing the beer — the only beverage, other than milk, which those 
ladies allowed themselves, and that only at supper. Sometimes 
ihey offered some of it to such wandering poor people as came near 
them ; but the tap was not popular : their own pensioners drank 
it from complaisance sometimes, but the majority of them prefen'cd 
cash to kind. They gave some of it to Lionel's doctor once, and ho 
remarked that it was wonderful what air and exercise would do for 
the human constitution. 

They, however, thought it as delicious as though they had stolen 
it, instead of only having brewed it themselves. When Lady 
Madeleine emerged from the cellar with a large jug of it ; when 
they had both gone down to the cellar in the dark to see that no 
spark of fire was left in a stone vault where you might have burnt 
a faggot pile without danger ; and when Lady Alice had brought 
in the dish of kidneys, these two ladies sat down for their night's 
dissipation. 

*' How are the kidneys, Maddy ? " said Lady Alice. 
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'< Nearly as good as thoyconld be, my dear,'* said Lady Madeleine. 
" I shotdd pat a little more marjoram in the sanee — at least, I 
think so." 

** Seriously you would?" said Lady Alice thoughtfdlly. "I 
will try it the next time we have them — though when that will be 
I don't know. We can't afford them.'* 

** How much ? " said Lady Madeleine. 

" Eighteenpence." 

" That man will come to no good," said Lady Madeleine. •*! 
never liked his eye. He is a swindler." 

*' I don't go as far as that^** said Lady Alice. " He bas a large 
£&mily, and a small business." 

"True, true," said Lady Madelcme. "I was hasty. But 
eighteenpence, my dear I " 

" It's very sad, of course," said Lady Alice ; " particuhirly after 
we gave him the twenty pounds. Still he must live, you kaoii^." 

** For my part," resumed Lady Alice, after a pause, " I would 
have any one in the house sooner than a monk." 

** That is your Protestantism, my dear. You should come to 
us, and then you would see the spiritual benefits arising from the 
arrangement." 

** Maybe so," said Lady Alice ; " but he is not a monk at all, 
at all. His heart is in the world. Why did he ever try to come 
out of it ? You have told me but little of his story, Madeleine, 
because you said it was too horrible. I wish I knew the truth, (or 
he is a good fellow as ever breathed, and I can't think any great 
harm of him. Why did his wife go away from him ? " 

<' Because she was, and is, a mean twopenny-halfpenny jealous 
and idiotic fool," was Lady Madeleine's emphatic answer. 

"Ho is a man likely to be kind to his wife," said Lady 
Alice. 

" Kind 1 the best of everything was not too good for her. Alice, 
a horrible thing happened to Lionel ; he was persuaded that he 

killed his " and Lady Madeleine related in a whisper what will 

be developed in the course of this stoiy, most of which the reader 
knows ah'eady. " Lionel," concluded Lady Madeleine, " in hope- 
less despair of everything, entered the Order of the Broken Heai*t 
for seven years. Clara brought him here : and now, my dear 
Alice, you know as much as I do." 

**H'm," said Lady Alice. "Bring the butter and the cheese 
with you, my dear, and let us put them in the larder. Are the 
cats in ? " 

" I never thought of them." And she went to the door, and 
having opened it, began, " Tibby I Tibby ! Tibby ! Tit I PusseUy I 
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Cousclly I Til) I ** Bnt no cat came. T/amnur oUigf., She bolted 
the door, and loft them to their devices ; and then turned. 

She gave a lend scream, and dropped the candle. Lionel was 
standing behind her in his horrible monk's dress, perfectly silent ; 
and now that the candle was out, he was there in the darkness, 
moving, more terrible than ever — a darkness only more thick than 
the darkness itself. He was in one of his thinking moods, and 
he did not take the trouble to speak, but went away to his own 
rooms. 

Lady Madeleine got into Lady Alice's bed that night, bringing 
her own pillow. 

** I'll have an end of this nonsense," she said to that lady. " I 
am not going to be frightened out of my wits by him, I believe I 
have left the front door open." 

So she got out of bed in her night-gown, and went downstairs. 
Clara, looking after Lionel, saw her in the hall, believed she was 
a ghost and fainted. The whole house was aroused ; but the up- 
shot of the whole thing was that there were too many ghosts at 
Grange Garden, and that unless they behaved themselves like 
other people, they must go elsewhere. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

(Extract from ** Mncwhist^^a Ouidc to Oloucestershire,** Edin- 
burgh: 1860.) 

" — Leaving the Great London road, we proceed up the beautifully 
wooded valley of the Wyth to Pollington, pop. 480, charmingly 
situated by the banks of the river in some of the finest pastoral 
scenery in England. Close to the village lies the ch., a cruciform 
structure dating principally from the 11th cent., witli a spire (con- 
taining a fine peal of bells) of the 12th cent. Observe on the ext. 
the beautifully moulded gargoyles, and the North porch, said to bo 
a replica of that of Dol in Brittany, which however was much 
defaced at the Reformation. The living is a Rec, in the patronage 
of the lord of the manor : val. £450. There is no accommodation 
for dissenters in the parish." 

[The excellent compiler might have added that both the late 
and the present lord of the manor, who owned every stick and stone 
in that parish, and half the next, would have liked to catch them 
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at it. They were intense Church people, though they never entered 
the doors.] 

'< 1 m. north of the village stands Pollington Hall, the seat of 
Arthur Branscombe, Esq., in a deer park of 1,600 acres, sloping 
generally towai'ds the Wy th, and splendidly timbered. The structoxe 
is one of the masterpieces of Yanbbugh *' — (probably the most 
hideous of all his works, only redeemed by being embowered in 
magniBcent elms). '*It consists of a rather low central fa9adB 
with two dominating wings, and is approached by a lime avenue 1 
m. in length. Visitors are admitted on Tuesdays and Fridays, but 
only in the absence of the family. Observe in the haU a St. 
Sebastian by Guebcino. ' The Stag's Death,' by SNinosBS. 
These pictures are undoubtedly genuine, but the rest are extremely 
doubtful as to originality, though splendid copies. The best pictures 
are in the various rooms inhabited by the family, and are seldom 
shown. In the Green room, now used as a billiard-room, there 
are four undoubted Velasquez, brought from Spain by the late 
proprietor of the house; they are the only four pictures in the 
room, and are well worth a journey from London to see. The 
subjects are — 1st, * The Marriage of Don Pedro of Spain to Donna 
Anne of Braganza * (observe the look of coldness and aversion in 
the face of the bride and bridegroom). 2nd, ' The Children of 
Don Pedro,' four in number, two heavy-looking coarse-featured 
sons of seventeen and sixteen, a singularly bright-looking boy of 
fourteen and a beautiful little girl of four holding flowers. Srd, 
* Murder of Don Antonio of Castile (the eldest in the last group) 
by his father Don Pedro.' A figure lying on a bed, with the back 
of the old man seen going out through a door. 4th, < The Death 
of Don Pedro.' An old man sitting up in bed, and cursing a monk 
who offers him the consolations of religion. These four almost 
unequalled specimens were obtained by ti^e last owner of the house 
at a fabulous price from the Government of Mowney. The rest 
of the house contains many other art treasures, but they are very 
difficult to see in consequence of the opposition of the present owner 
of the house." 

We have preferred to give the description of Pollington, the 
scat of Ai'thur, Lionel's eldest brother, from the Guide, for one 
reason at least which is supreme. The young gentlemen who 
compose these books (principally, we believe, Scotch), give to one's 
mind some idea of what they have seen ; whereas some writers 
give a page or two of '' word painting," and leave us as wise as 
ever. It stands to reason that a man who is always describing 
things should do it practically better than any one else. Mr. 
Euskin knows more, artisticaUy speaking, about shoes than any 
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shoemaker, bnt yon would not give liim an order. In the Mune 
way the guide-book man tells jou exactly what yon want to know 
and leaves the rest to yonr imagination. 

' Pollington was all that the guide-book said of it, and acHnething 
more. Old Branscombe, who seldom loved anything, loved that 
place. On what afterwards proved his death-bed the Rector came 
to him to administer the consolations of rdigion, and told him 
that if he repented he would go to Heaven. His reply was, ** I 
don't want to go to Heaven ; I want to stay at Pollington." The 
Bector departed low in his mind, but in two days he was fetched 
back to the old man : too late, as he put it, to do any good. The 
only words which he got out of the old man were, <* Tell them to 
take care of Lionel and Clara." The Rector told them, but they 
forgot all about it. 

At his death, the house fell into the hands of that very sad 
blackguard Arthur Bi*anscombe, Lionel's eldest brother ; and 
while Lionel was distinguishing himself in the world, before his 
fiasco, the two elder brothers had dropped out of all recognition 
by any one of the county families who had scarcely tolerated the 
fkther. 

George Bmnscombe, the second son, was distinctly the more 
disreputable of the two. He was the spendthrift, Arthur the 
miser. He soon dissipated every vestige of the somewhat hand- 
some fortune which his father had left him, by gambling on the 
turf, and then came back to his brother. 

And his brother could not turn him out : he was heir-at-law. 
Arthur could not cut down a tree without his leave, and he wanted 
to cut some down. Arthur was unmamed, and dared not marry ; 
his life had been so disreputable, that he was afraid. Objurga- 
tions of a certain kind he was used to, but the ideal spectacle of a 
virtuous woman always in the house, between himself and which 
woman there would be always a mine of lies which might be 
exploded at any moment, was too much for him. He preferred 
to remain single, and take his brother as a matter of course. 

He thought he hated his brother, as his father had hated him ; 
yet it was extremely doubtful if he did so in reality : he would have 
got on very well with him if George would have let him, but 
George's tongue was so abominable that it was impossible to avoid 
quarrelling with him every day, yet he would not turn him out. 
Arthur had a sleepy brain, but out of that brain would come singu- 
lar resolutions, persevered in with curious obstinacy : for example, 
his father had taught him to drink too much. He found tiiat 
extreme drinking gave him no pleasure, and consequently he drank 
no more than he chose, which in these days would be considered a 
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grait ded too much : the giving op of excessive drinking was 
purely selfish, which was apparency not like everything else which 
he did. 

Arthnr liked accnmnlating money : he never knew what to do 
with it, bat it was almost a madness with him. He had gone so 
very close to the wind on some occasions in his fiivonrite porsnits 
that some said that it was wildly possible George might have 
known something which gave him a hold over him. One thing is 
certain : even Cross, his confidential friend and adviser, who for 
purposes of his own wanted the personalty increased, could never 
induce him to turn out his brother : he was told in the most 
peremptory manner at last, not to mention the matter any more, 
and did so. 

Ai'thur was a heavy-looking, handsome man, of large stature and 
good figure, with a slow-moving eye, and a hesitating, confused 
way of speaking ; though if you gave him time, he would always 
say what he meant. George was shorter and slighter, a ** pretty," 
vivacious man, clever, and an excellent talker about nothing at aQ. 
He was devotedly religious, never ceasing the cultus of his divinity 
night or day — and his god was himself. 

Such a pair were these worthy brothers as they played billiards 
in the Green room one wet autumn afternoon. Let us listen to 
their conversation. 

*'What a queer old chap the governor was," said Arthnr. 
'* Who but he would have bought those pictures ? I might get 
eighteen thousand pounds for them to-morrow." 

** Give me two thou.," said George, " and I will give you leave 
to sell them." 

" I could do that without you," said Arthur ; " they are not 
heirlooms." 

" I say they are," said George. 

'* I'll sell them if you say another word, and see who is master. 
You haven't got cash to get an injunction." 

George did not pursue the subject. Arthur went on doggedly, 

" Who but the governor would have thought that second son " 
— here he pointed with his cue to the family portraits of Don 
Pedro's children — " was like you f " Here he made a long 
pause, carefully thinking what he should say next, the result of 
which was, '< Why that fellow looks like a gentleman,** 

It was in this way that Arthur used to get the better of his 
brother. Time was a matter of indifierence so long as he could 
demolish him. In then* quarrels he would sit for an hour at a 
stretch thinking of something disagreeable to say, and when be 
hod perfected it, would say it. Once, George went to bed in 
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triumph, ftnd was actually asleep for an hour before Arthur had 
hatched his egg ; after the time of incubation, however, Arthur 
woke him up, and said something that drove him mad; after 
which, Arthur locked his door and went to sleep. 

** I fiuicy the governor bought the picture because he thought 
that the eldest son looked such a thundering cad," was George's 
vicious reply* 

. Now there was another reason why Arthur always ultimately 
got the best of it. He was of a dull nature, and he did not care 
for his brother's taunts, wh^eas eveiy one of his nearly drove 
George mad. After this last retort, Arthur calmly played on, won 
the game, and received the money. He always made the virtuous 
resolution never to gamble with his brother unless assured by 
ooular demonstration that George could pay if he lost. 

''You have got a good pile of money there," Arthur said slowly, 
when he had rung every coin on the hearUistone. '* Wlio have 
you been cheating now ? ** 

'' I won two hundred at Gloucester races." 

** That's what makes you so bumptious and quarrelsome. I like 
to see you so, because I know that you are not coming whining 
to me for money. I like you worst when you are civil, because I 
know it means money." 

Thick-skinned himself, he was totally unable to understand the 
hell of evil passions which such sayings roused in his brother's 
mind. The latent devil burst out now, and George, who was 
patting up his cue, turned suddenly on him, and said — 

'' I shdl kill you some day." 

The enormous consequences involved in that assertion were too 
large for Arthur to take in at once : he put the balls away in 
silence, looked the chest, and then stood thinking. George was 
raging to know what he would say when he had thought of it, 
but saw no good in running away, as the longer he gave him to 
ponder it over the worse it would be in the end. Arthur was not 
so long as usual. 

" I say, George, I will give you all this money back on one 
condition." 

** That I promise not to kill you ? " sneered George. 

" No," said Arthur, sententiously and quietly, " I am not a&aid 
of that ; you are too infernal a coward to do that : you have not 
got the pluck in you to do anything that would hang you, though 
yon are not afraid of horses. What I mean is this : I will give 
you back your seven pounds six if you will promise not to quarrel 
While Gross is here." 

" Will you promise not to exasperate me, then ? " 
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'*Yoti take offence at so litUe/* said Arthur, wko in his 
tliiiioceros-like want of sensitiveness aotnally thought so : ''but 
I will try not to offend yon, brother. I won't even ohaff, as I did 
just now.** 

<^ Then hand over/' said George ; <' and see that it is the same 
cash. I don*t want any more bad florins ; yon just pass them off 
through your groom in future, not through your brother." 

** Ah, there you are wrong," said Arthur ; '< it's so much easier 
for a well-dressed man to do it than a servant.*' 

•• Why don't you do it yourself, tiien ? " 

*< Because I never am well-dressed. Z can't afford it : what- 
ever I wore, however, I always should look like a cad : while yon 
would look well in anything. Lionel and you always looked like 
gentlemen: the governor and I never did. There is the same 
cash : I always put my winnings in the same pocket. Talking 
about Lionel, J wonder where he is : he isn't dead, because he 
draws his dividends." 

" Do you wish that he were ? *' said George. 

'' No ; I don't know that I do. I never cared very much for 
hikn, one way or the other. Do you know where he is, and what 
he is doing ? " 

<* I know where he is, certainly. What he is doing, I know not. 
He is a hopeless lunatic." 

'' He always was," said Arthur ; ** a fellow who will try scien- 
tific experiments on his only child, must be a lunatic. If it had 
been his wife, I could understand it : if I had had Lionel's scientific 
knowledge of drugs, I would have given her two pennyworth of 
it : enough to prevent her calling me a disreputable blackguard again. 
But as for the child, why he was very fond of it ; he was a p^ect 
spoony about it, and likely to take the best care of it." — Pause 
for several minutes, during which George was for his own reasons 
silent. — ** Why, it stands to reason that he would have taken care 
of the boy if he had not been mad. You daren't marry, because 
you know that if you did I should marry too, and cut you out : I 
can't marry, because I would have no one but a lady here, and no 
lady would have me. All that Lionel must have guessed at, and 
have known that he and his boy were next in succession. Where 
is that ill-mannered wife of his ? " 

" She is dead." 

" Poor thing," said Arthur. *' Well I well I she only spoke the 
truth about mo after all. I was only joking when I talked of 
poisoning her. I ought to write to Lionel congratulating him — I 
mean condoling with him — or something of that sort : it is only 
decent." 
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''As it happened eight years ago, and as Lionel has been 
Bedlam-mad ever since, I don't think that it wonld be much use," 
said George coolly. 

" Do yon mean that he is really mad ? " 

" Certainly — hopelessly lunatic." 

'' How very sad. But how can a lunatic draw dividends ? — and 
I'll take my oath he does that." 

'< That is a matter which you, as head of the house, should see 
ipto. It is easy enough to get a madman to sign anything. If 
yon like to see what is virtuAlly your own money, now the wife is 
dead, going into strange pockets at the rate of sixteen hundred a 
year, pray please yourself. If you like him to will away the whob 
of. it to his doctor, or his £athcr confessor, or to Clam, without 
raising your hand, pray do so : only I sha'n't think you quite tua 
keen a man as I have hitherto." 

This communication took a long time to consider over ; at Ic^t 
Arthur said— 

** How long have you known tliis ? " 

" Only a very short time." What he ought to have said was 
that he had only invented it a very short time. 

" Who told you ? " 

"A friend of mine — Summerson." 

" Where is Lionel ? " 

Arthur very seldom asked questions as quick as he did now : it 
was maddening for George to invent his lies with such unexpected 
promptness. 

'' He is in some place in Dorsetshire. I can get the name : I 
have forgotten it." 

" And where is Clara ? " 

" She is with him." 

'' Ah, there you are mistaken. She must have left him. I got 
a note from her yesterday. She is with Lady Madeleine Howard, 
at the Grange at Weston." 

" Does she say anything about Lionel ? " 

" Not a word : she never does. Well, we had better look about 
dinner. Cross will be here directly, and I will talk it over with 
him." 

George went upstairs swearing : he had done a thing he hated 
— ^told a useless lie. He knew where Lionel was very well ; and 
for all practical purposes his brother might just as well have 
known. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GAURXBL*S IMTELLIOENGE. . 

Abthur, like another famous character, had at one time had most 
vices except that of hypocrisy : he never denied that he was no 
better than he should be ; but then he was never ostentatious ote^ 
the fact, as his brother George was. Arthur accepted the fact of 
his blackguardism as he accepted a thunderstorm, as a mistake 
possibly, but an inevitable one. He had a vague idea that if the 
governor had paid more attention to his education he might have 
been a better man ; but then ho always ended by saying that there 
never was any man like the governor. His devotion to ^' the 
governor's " memory had certainly begun with that gentleman's 
death, for they quarrelled enough during his lifetime ; yet the man, 
stupid as he was, had thought out the relations which might have 
existed between his father and himself, and now had got to believe 
that those relations had at one time existed. 

They never had : he had created a fictitious father, and as year 
after year went on he got to worship the memory of one who had 
in reality never lived. Sometimes, when he and George were at 
their worst, he would say such a thing as this : '^ If my &ther was 
alivOf he would have kicked you out of the house." George would 
reply: ''Our father hated you: he onlv bought that Spanish 
picture of Don Pedro murdering his son, because he felt inclined 
to do it to you." But this did not disturb Arthur. Ho had with 
his vast strength held the old man up in his arms before the 
death-struggle, from which he was absent, as we have seen, and 
Mr. Branscombe had said a few words to him which obliterated all 
previous unkindncss. 

*'Try to be a better man than I have made you, and forgive 
me. 

He never tried at all, but he was left with the general impres- 
sion that there were worse fellows than the governor, and he 
worked round at this idea in his dull way, until he came to the 
conclusion that there never was any one like the governor. The 
contents of the governor's will might have assisted him in this 
conclusion, but we hope not. The Rector delivered the message 
about Lionel and Clara ; but after three days' thought, he came 
to the conclusion that if Lionel and Clara could not take care of 
themselves, no two otlier people could. Lionel and his wife were 
asked to Pollington after their marriage, and Mrs. Lionel quarrel- 
led with him. Had she stayed in the house twenty-four hours 
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longer, he would have had something dreadful to 8ay to hen She 
however departed : he, afier three days' hammering at his speech 
to her, was ready, and wrote it down, intending to send it to her 
by post. But it looked so poor on paper that it was neyor sent at 
all ; and Mrs. Lionel had made a rather persistent enemy when 
she thought she had left a vanquished foe. We have seen how 
his enmity was appeased by the news of her death. There was a 
soil side in the man's heart somewhere, but only one man in this 
world as yet knew how to touch it : that man was Dr. Cross. 

When Dr. Cross came to PoUington, both Uie brothers dressed 
for dinner ; a thing they very seldom did. The best of everything 
was not good enough for him. Greorge, although in opposition to 
the head of the family on most points, pretended at this time to 
like Dr. Cross ; and here the two brothers stood in the hall wait- 
ing for him. The young footman, Gabriel, who had listened to 
every word of the conversation in the billiard-room, had gone up- 
stairs while the brothers were dressing, and was looking out of 
the hall door expectantly — nay, went further than this ; he declared 
that he heard Dr. Cross's fly in the avenue, and ran out in the 
rain bareheaded to meet it. He disappeared behind one of the 
trees and then ran back. 

" It is not him, sir," ho said to Arthur ; " I thought it was." 
Wherein that young man lied. 

The postman appeared shortly afterwards at the back door : he 
had a few letters to deliver, and a few to take. There was one in 
his bag of which the household, more particularly the master, knew 
nothing. It had been written by Gabriel, while the brothers were 
dressing for dinner, and the address was : ** Lady Madeleins 
HowABD, Tbb Gbakob, Weston, Salop." 

The letter was very simple ; it merely warned Lady Madeleine 
that the brothers were plotting against Lionel's liberty. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CROSS COMES TO POLLINOTON. 



But we must not keep Dr. Cross waiting. Here he is in the hall 
with Arthur and George taking his great coat, hat, and umbrella, 
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withoat Allowing & servant to approach him. He tolerated these 
small liberties without making any apology : he never asked 
favours ; if they were given to him he took them as a sign of good 
sense on the part of ^e givers, as a small portion d that tribute 
which the world owed him. 

He was a tall man with a very powerful, singular, and intellee- 
tual face, in which the mouth was ihe most prominent feature ; the 
hoe was large and well set togetiier, and as the women said, hand- 
some. Those who knew the Doctor best used to say that you 
never could teU what the Doctor thought unless you kx^ked at his 
mouth. Certain it is that he had no expression in any other part 
of his face. We have seen men who gave expression to their 
Uioughts in the forehead, in the eyebrows, in the eyes, in the 
flushing of the cheeks, nay even in tiie case of one young lady ih 
Uie nose (not that she ever turned it up — that anatomists will tell 
you, is a physical impossibility) ; but we never saw a man who, 
like Dr. Cross, expressed eveiything by his mouth. A doee 
observer once said Uiat if he grew his beard, he would be as great 
a puzzle as the Sphinx ; but the Doctor shaved. It was not pro- 
fessional to grow a beard, and the Doctor was professional. 

He was an unmarried man of forty-five. He was always per- 
fectly dressed ; he had a very large practice in certain ways, and 
was reputed by those who knew nothing of him to he very rich. 
He did not make many friends except among his scientific acquain- 
tances, for he was high in repute among learned societies, and 
wrote innumerable letters aftOT his name. One being be was 
erroneously thought to love, and that one was Arthur Brans- 
oombe. 

Arthur £ranscombe*s devotion to him was like that of a dog to 
his master. The influence which the Doctor had over him was 
supreme. How that influence was first acquired is no matter ; we 
shall say very little about it ; it is more to our purpose to see how 
it was used. 

** Well, you two,*' he began, warming himself by the fire, " how 
have you been getting on ? Have you been quarrelling ? ** 

** Not more than usual,** said Arthur. 

** Bad habit : I never do ; bickering is an utter mistake. If a 
man stands in your way, why then it is possible that you may have 
to tell him that you must pass ; but don't bicker with him : speak 
him fair, and he will go — at least it is not your fault if he does 
not. Now neither of you two stands in the other's light, because 
one has stalemated the other : neither of you dares to marry, for 
instance. Why can*t you live happily together? Arthur, you 
have behaved generously to your brother when he did not deserve 
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it ; why do you always make him fcol it ? George, why don't you 
agree better with your brother's humours ? ** 

The peacemaker, the arbitrator, was not exactly happy with all 
his good intentions. When the Emperor William gave the Island 
of San Juan to the Americans in the cause of peace, there were 
certain people who set then: teeth and swore that, whatever we had, 
there should be no more arbitration. George felt rather more 
exasperated than ever : it was taken for granted that he was the 
sinner. Dr. Cross had of course, good man, not the sense to see 
this. 

Dinner came, and was eaten. The Doctor's conversation was 
brilliant, far too good for his host to understand : in fact, the 
Doctor never cared for listeners ; ho talked very much to himself. 
The perpetual round of professional business left him but scant 
time for scientific thought, and when he got into such company as 
this he more thought aloud than talked to any one. 

Such a course of proceeding naturally bored George, and at an 
early hour in the evening he said that he would go out to smoke 
his pipe in the stables, and sec the horses bedded up. The 
moment he was gone the Doctor produced his cigar-case : having 
given a cigar to Arthur, he began smoking, and did so without 
uttering a word. Arthur did the same, and they sat for a time in 
silence. At last Arthur began — 

" I am glad you came to-day." 

" You are always glad to see me. Why ? Have you been 
getting into any scrape ? " 

** Oh no ; I have got into too many ; I don't want another. It 
is only that George has been saying something which has astonished 
me, and I want your opinion about it." 

" Well, I will give it you before you tell me what it is. What 
George has told you is a parcel of lies. George is as great a liar 
as Barrere, and he was the greatest who ever lived. What did he 
say?" 

'' He says that Lionel is a lunatic' 

** That, singularly enough, is true. Did you not know it ? 

"How could I?" 

** How could you ? You make me impatient. It was your duty 
to know it." 

** Well, don't scold. Doctor. He says that his wife is dead." 

" Well, that is true also. George is mending." 

" And that he is in the hands of people who draw his money 
and spend it themselves ; that I am his natural guoidian, and 
ought to see into the affair." 

** That is all right enough. Why have you not done so ? " 
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One of Arthur's pauses came on here, but the Doctor would not 
help him out of it. It was two minutes before Arthur spoke — 

** I don't want sixteen hundred a year to go out of the family.*' 

** NaturaUy." 

"What am I to do?" 

*< I don't know. You have let the thing go so far that you had 
better let it go on. / can't help you. You have been a fool, and 
have given up the management of about fifteen thousand pounds, 
the accumulation of Ldonel's income, deducting his necessary keep, 
which you might have invested to his benefit, had he ever come 
by his wits again. You know where he is ? " 

'' He is somewhere in Dorsetshire, George says." 

** What a liar he is. He knows perfectly well where he is : he 
is with Lady Madeleine Howard, at Grange Garden." 

" With Clara ? " 

** Yes, surely. She has never left him." 

** If you knew all this," said Arthur, " why did you not tell 
me?" 

** Well," said the Doctor, ** I was in the wrong there ; but you 
see, Arthur, that our relations are rather delicate, and I have a 
difiiculty in moving about your affairs." 

*' You saved me, and I have endeavoured to show my gratitude," 
said Arthur. 

'' AVell, well ! both things are true. I wiH see into the matter 
for you. You must see yourself that it is a monstrous thing that 
those two old women should have kept a lunatic in an uncertified 
house, and spent or laid by all his money. He at all events should 
be in safe keeping. I will go to the Grange in a few days, and 
see your brother, with another competent wihiess. I want to rest 
here a day or so, for I am overworked. Let us have a glass of 
Maraschino and go into the billiard-room : here are the glasses." 

They had a glass apiece. It was evident that Arthur had been 
drinking too much, for the Maraschino overpowered him. He in 
a few minutes fell forward with his head on the table. The 
doctor rang the bell. 

*^ Your master is drunk," he said in a lofty tone to Gabriel. 
" Call Mr. George, and take him to bed quietly. Take care that 
none of the other servants see him in this condition." 

George was called, and assisted his brother to bed most duti- 
fully. He was in such an affectionate mood that ho got on to 
the bed with his brother, and having locked the door, stayed 
there. Dr. Cross, praising him for his kindness, departed. 

As for the young man Gabriel, he got down his bedding and 
slept at his master's door, in case of being wanted in the night. 

19 
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He dreamt of a mail-cart on a lonely road, with only one letter 
inside it, directed in his own handwriting. He dreamt also of 
Mr. Lionel Branscombe, the gallant young gentleman who had 
always been kind to him, in the rough savage days of the old 
Squire ; and ho dreamt of the gentle Lady Madeleine, and of his 
own mother, her housekeeper, and his father, her gardener. 
Then he saw in his dream Lionel in a lunatic cell, chained and 
fettered — when he woke to see the cold dawn lighting up the 
corridor, and Dr. Cross looking out of his bedroom door. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CROSS GOES TO GRANGE GARDEN. 

Year after year had gone on, and you would have said, had you 
only been an occasional visitor, that there had been no change in 
the Grange Garden. To you, only an occasional visitor, there 
was none : nay, I will go further than this, and say that if you 
had gone there for half-an-hour every day for twenty years, you 
would have seen no change. I \^o write see the sun every day 
(weather permitting), and see no change in it; have never 
observed any change in it for more years than I care to count ; 
and yet some dreadful professor tells mc in the Times some 
morning that there is a new jet of burning hydrogen, eighty 
thousand miles long, issuing from it. I can't see the jet of 
burning hydrogen (which, by the way, pre-supposes oxygen to 
make it bum, but this is past our present purpose), but the 
Professor can. The sun to him is a microcosm, as an ordinary 
garden is to its owner. If the owner brought that Professor into 
his garden, ho would be imable to see any change between to-day 
and yesterday ; yet the owner could show him that ten of his 
Orleans plums were ripe against one yesterday, and the diffusion 
of saccharine matter through an Orleans plum by the sun's heat 
is a matter infinitely more wonderful than a new flame of hydrogen 
on the sun itself. 

The reader, if he has patience, will soon sec my object. The 
contemplation of what are, we think, very foolishly called small 
things, by no means renders the person who contemplates them 
incapable of bold and splendid actions ; and, moreover, the 
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nearer a thing comes to the eye, the larger it gets. The 
microscope reveals more wonders than the telescope ; to nse an 
illustration from a book the admiration for which grows steadily 
on one as time goes on, Mr. Glegg, an ordinary noodle enough, 
is far higher among his cabbages and peaches than Mrs. Glegg 
with her telescopic ideas of the glory of the Dodsons. A beehive 
is a greater wonder than the double nebula) to us on this insig- 
nificant little planet Tellus. Lady Madeleine and Lady Alice 
were by no means incapable of keen thought or decisive action 
because they counted the radishes and went into one another's 
bedrooms with inquiries half-a-dozen times when one of them had 
been stung by a wasp. 

And to people who perpetually contemplate incessant and 
wondrous smaU changes, such as one gets in garden or farm, 
great changes come much more easily than Uiey do to Mrs. 
Glegg, or her still more superb sister Mrs. Pullet. We have 
seen our two good ladies, not the cleverest of women, go through 
one great change without being frightened out of their wits ; we 
have now to follow them through another, in which they had to 
display considerable resolution and cunning. 

It was an exceedingly good apple season, and our two ladies, 
after a very long haggle, had sold their fruit to a dealer for 
sixteen pounds, reserving the Golden and Newtown pippins for 
themselves. It was the first year that they had admitted the 
dealers with their ladders into the garden and orchard, and it had 
been necessary for them to be up at daylight to see that nothing 
of what the Scottish call ^'spuilzie" went on. This was«tho 
more necessary as the dealer, a man well known to them, declined 
at first to enter the garden, but after the conclusion of the 
bargain sent in a convenient gang of gipsies, who were supposed, 
as heathens, to be proof against the merely Christian ghosts and 
devils in which the garden was said to abound. These sons of 
perdition saw nothing the first day, which Lady Madeleine told 
them was to be attributed to a libersd use of holy water, and Lady 
Alice to a judicious distribution of violently Protestant tracts. It 
may be that both causes assisted, in an equal manner, to the 
general result ; we are not here to judge, simply to narrate. It 
is perfectly certain, however, that no gipsy saw a ghost ; and 
the dealer, taking heart of grace, boldly appeared in the garden 
on the second day, and protected his property in person. The 
day after the last apple had been gathered, our two ladies were 
wonderfully surprised at the cheapness of trout, a largo quantity 
of which they bought from a young man at the door, and potted 
After the Devonshire manner for winter use. They were the 
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more pleased with their bargain because Lady Alice Browne 
noticed that no trout were visible in their pond, having all been 
scared out of it by the young gipsy lad who was discovered 
scandalously naked at the end of the garden at six o'clock in the 
morning, and was only forgiven his fiasco on the score of clean- 
liness. ** My dear," said Lady Madeleine, ** they had better 
wash themselves in our pond than nowhere." That the young 
scoundrel had ** groped *' out every trout in the pond, and that 
his elder brother had sold their own fish to them afterwards, 
never entered into our two old ladies' minds. 

The apple-gathering was over, and the damage in their micro- 
cosm had to be repaired. At this they worked very steadily, with 
the assistance of old Barton, his wife, and a young girl only two 
days introduced into the family, and given to seeing the devil in 
the middle of the night, and giving warning on the spot. *' Give 
a dog a bad name and hang him," is a good adage : it may as 
well be said of a house. The Grange and its Garden had an evil 
name, and the little maid was frightened. She wondered how 
the two ladies could live there, and keep so cool and quiet. 
There was a resolution behind those two old faces greater than 
that which has led many a pretty fellow to his deaMi. 

The apples being gone, the leaves began to flutter down on to 
the chilly autumn earth to seek them, and the business in the 
garden became very heavy. Every clod of earth was valuable to 
them, and it was necessary, or seemed so for the first time in 
many years, to get some help. They wanted the best of the 
school-girls to come in ; but the girls were too wise. Sixpence a 
day was one thing — a very good thing ; but it was more than 
counterbalanced by the chance (the extreme probability we may 
say) of seeing Satan. We (and doubtless our readers) would pay 
a much larger sum for the privilege so emphatically refused by 
the children of Weston. 

No one save the father and mother of Gabriel, the young foot- 
man at Pollington, and his young cousin, were there to watch the 
two old faces, or the look of resolute uncompromising expectancy 
which was on them. They were raking among the dead apple 
leaves, not unlike two withered old Kibstone pippins themselves, 
when the little maid came to them in the garden, and gave Lady 
Madeleine two cards, which she handed to Lady Alice. They at 
once took off their gardening gloves, folded them up, and went 
into the house without a word. 

.Grub as they would in the garden, they had only to take off 
their gloves and aprons to be ready to appear in the presence of 
Uer Majesty. When they entered the dark old sitting-room, 
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there were not two bettor dressed ladies for their style in the 
kingdom. 

Two men rose, and Lady Madeleine, in requesting them to be 
seated, sat down herself. Lady Alice Browne then sat down, bnt 
in such a furious and aggressive way that it was obvious to one 
of the gentlemen at all events that the brave old Oranmore blood 
was there, and likely to show itself: it was not long in doing 
so. 

** Dr. Cross, I believe ? " said Lady Madeleine, ignoring the 
other gentleman altogether, which she had a perfect right to do 
as he had not been introduced. 

** That is my name, madam," said Dr. Cross, who was not in 
the least degree afraid of Lady Madeleine, but who extremely 
disliked the style of Lady Alice Browne's sitting down, and who 
said to himself, ** That hanged Lishwoman is going to fight, 
confound her.*' 

** What may be your pleasure with me. Dr. Cross," said Lady 
Madeleine. 

** I come to you on a disagreeable matter, Lady Madeleine. I 
think that I can claim the privilege of an old acquaintance." 

** I think. Dr. Cross, I would sooner say that I had heard of 
you." 

** That is the best thing to say, Maddy," said Lady Alice ; 
'< and it's little good we have heard of you either." 

It was obvious that the Irishwoman was going to fight. 

** Madam," said Dr. Cross, turning to Lady Alice Browne, 
" you will excuse my saying that I have not the honour of your 
acquaintance." 

<< I am perfectly aware of the fact, sir," said Lady Alice. 
"The Brownes have always been respectable. There was a 
Brown hung for piracy once in the reign of King James the First, 
but he was no kin to us ; he was an English Brown, without the 
' e.' It is extremely probable that your family was acquainted 
with his. There was a Cross transported a few years ago for 
embezzling the funds of the Union of Ballyslovery during the 
Irish famine. Was he any relation of yours ? " 

** Ho was, madam," said Dr. Cross ; " he was my own first 
cousin. I should have thought that any one except a Browne 
would have hesitated to cast the fact in my teeth." 

He had got entirely the best of her there, and she said so at 
once. 

'< If I had known that he was your kin, I would have had my 
tongue pulled out before I would have mentioned his name : no 
one knows that better than yourself, for all you sit there trying to 
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look as if J had hurt your feelings , which you can't do at all at 
aU." 

'< May I remark that this is not business ? " said Dr. 
Gross. 

" You may remark anything you like," said Lady Alice Browne, 
" and 1*11 reserve the same privilege to myself." 

" Madam," said Dr. Cross, turning to Lady Madeleine, " I am 
aware that you have an uncertified lunatic in the house." 

" These men can talk of nothing but themselves," said Tiady 
Alice in a very loud voice. Lady Madeleine took the cue from 
her, scarcely concealing her laughter. 

" There is no one in my house madder than yourself, sir, when 
you say such a thing," she said. 

" Madam," he replied, " I am not to be put ofif in this way. 
Lionel Branscombe lives with you, and is now on the premises." 

"You deceive youi'self, my good sir," said Lady Madeleine ; 
'< Mr. Lionel Branscombe has long given me the charm of his 
society, and to a certain neighbour of ours the use of his splendid 
intellect, which fact has helped in no small way to bring about 
some great political changes : but he is not here." 

" Not here ! " said Dr. Cross. ** Where is he then ? " 

" I have not the wildest idea," said Lady Madeleine. 

** No, bloodhound," said Lady Alice ; ** we took care to leave 
ourselves free about that matter. It was not enough that you 
ruined him once, but you must seek him out here, and try to 
ruin him again. We do not know where he is ; we only know 
that he is where you cannot reach him. And before you go, 
which we will trouble you to do soon, mind this : eveiy " 

A look from Lady Madeleine stopped her. The two ladies left 
the room by one door, for they had a signal ; another was at once 
opened, and Mr. Wotherston entered by it. 

Emphasis is most valuable if you desire to show your enemy 
your hand. Wotherston desired to do that on the present 
occasion. He might have said, ** How do you do, Dr. Cross ? " 
without any emphasis on any particular word ; it pleased liim, 
however, to say, ** How do you do, Dr. Cross ? " And by doing 
BO he expressed a somewhat offensive hostility. 

** Why are you here, Dr. Cross ? " was Wotherston*s question 
after he had been assured of Dr. Cross's health. 

** I have come here," he said very coolly, ** to inquire about the 
health of a lunatic, Lionel Branscombe by name, who I was given 
to understand was in seclusion here. May I ask you what right 
you have to speak to me in the way you have just done ? " 

"I Hdnk that J would Qot ask that question, Dr, Cross," said 
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Wotherston ; ''at least not from mo. You know your own ba8i> 
ness best : you probably know it much better than I do." 

He paused for a long time, almost a minute : at last he said — 

'' I am afraid I spoke rudely to you when I came in." 

" Yes," said Dr. Cross. 

'' Well, now then accept my most hearty apologies. I have no 
right to insult you. Still, a man of your penetration must see 
that we are entire enemies." 

<' I suppose after that declaration I may as well go ? " said Dr. 
Gross. 

<' You are not in my house," said Wotherston, with again a 
most offensive emphasis on the word m^, which implied that if he 
had been he would have been turned out of it. 

Dr. Cross went. Wotherston had made the great mistake of 
not conciliating the man. It would have been a hundred times 
better had he done so at first, as the sequel will show. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

CROSS HEABS OOOD NEWS. 

Dr. Cross was in one way Arthur Branscombe's father confessor, 
and had more power over him than a large majority of Romish 
priests have over their penitents. The Romish priest (as we are 
informed) receives the confession and then gives absolution. We 
will, however, pursue this matter no further ; we only say that Dr. 
Cross insisted on Arthur Branscombe's telling him everything, 
and that he (Dr. Cross) shaped his conduct accordingly. Some- 
times Arthur Branscombe was difficult at his confession : then Dr. 
Cross was very hard to please. 

The difference between Dr. Cross and the Romish priest was 
this : the Roman penitent believes in the sanctity of the priest ; 
Arthur Branscombe believed that Cross was in some respects not 
much bettor than himself. He told Cross everything, and yet he 
believed no very great good of Cross. 

Still he loved Cross with all the affection of which his nature 
was capable. To analyse the causes of that love would be like 
sifting the sand of the sea-shore. We think that you will discover 
it. Arthur Branscombe had loved very few men, and was most 
perfectly certain that he could not tell why he cared for themt 
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Arihnr*8 first love was a hideous old groom of his father's, his 
second was a nearly idiotic young gamekeeper; and his third 
was Dr. Cross — who, first and last of all his favourites, had 
his confidence. We will see what his relations to Dr. Cross were. 

'< I think that you have hehaved like a thundering fool ahout 
your brother,*' said Dr. Cross to Arthur Branscombo after his 
unsuccessful journey to Weston. 

Arthur said, **Why?" 

That is the most exasperating monosyllable ever invented. 
Cross was angry at once. Artlmr's stupidity was extremely 
provoking. **Why?" and nothing more, throwing the whole 
burden of explanation on him. Dr. Cross. 

" If you can't see why," ho said, ** you must be a fool." 

"I rtm a fool. Cross," said Arthur: **you have often told me 
80 ; but why have I been a fool about George ? I only did what 
you told me." 

" George I Let George get hanged. I am speaking of 
Lionel." 

" As regards George being hanged," said Arthur after one of 
his pauses, ** if you think it right, I should not oppose it on mere 
family grounds. One of our family was publicly executed in 1183 : 
I forget what he did, but he was executed for it. George and I 
have given the family such a bad name that another execution 
would not very much matter. But on sentimental grounds I 
should object to George's being hung. He is an awful sweep ; 
but althougli he is very ill-tempered with me I like him." 

'' Will you get it into your head that I am not talking about 
him, but about Lionel ? " 

" Lionel ; yes, I see. Well, it was a great pity that Lionel 
wont mad. Lionel was a great ass : he took to learning, you 
know ; and made a perfect fool of himself in many other ways." 

" Well," said Dr. Cross, ** I want to know what you, as head 
of the family, are going to do about him." 

**I don't want to do anything about him. He never comes 
near me. You say that he is a lunatic ; George said something 
of the sort one time when he won seven pounds fourteen of me : 
I mean that it was the other way, don't be so quick with 



me. 



" I was not quick with you." 

" You were going to be. You are sometimes. Cross. Some- 
times you come down on me like a woman, and it makes me 



nervous." 



** I assure you that I was not going to be quick with you," said 
Cross, 
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''Ah, bnt you were though ; you can*t deceive me. When a 
woman whom you don't believe in comes down on you sharp, it's 
pretty bad ; but when the only man you trust comes down on you, 
it's worse : and so don't come down." 

'' How long will it take me to make this hopeless fool under- 
stand me ? " thought Dr. Cross ; but he calculated on one of 
Arthur's pauses, and waited, with the full assurance that he should 
be nearer his object when he, Arthur, next spoke. 

But in those long pauses Arthur thought slowly but not always 
foolishly; the consequence was that he was very often discon- 
certing. He would follow out perfect phases of thoughti while the 
waiting person was only idly wondering what he would say next. 
George used to say that if you gave him his own time, he would 
be up to it : that was true ; but he would do something else than 
that. He had a habit which you very seldom see in a man : he 
would dive into a sea of thought fathoms deep like a pearl diver, 
and suddenly appear at the surface with no appreciable results ; 
he would dive into a logical Charybdis, and produce the middle 
term of some indefinite Sorites. So when he spoke next, all Dr. 
Cross got for his money was this — 

'' The ass of Balaam is not to be confounded with the onager ; 
and the ancient Jews obviously did not hammer and thwack their 
donkeys like the modem costermongers." 

Here he dived into the sea of thought again ; and Dr. Cross, 
after the rather strong hint which he had had, left him there : 
when ho rose to the surface, he produced his pearl, and to Dr. 
Cross's great disappointment, for he hoped that Arthur had got 
farther on. 

« The amount of capital spent in law, is, considering the value 
of money, not much greater in England at the present time than 
in Rome at the time of the Caesars. Jonathan Hack spent all his 
money over law, and the governor gave him eleven shillings for a 
pair of new breeches. Yes, and Lady Madeleine Howard got 
stung on the elbow at the same time, trying to take her own bees, 
because Jonathan Hack was in prison for law expenses." 

Here there was another dive after the thread of the argument. 
Cross knew his man, and waited. He came to the surface again 
with a singular question looking very much like business : 

*' Do you think that Lionel ought to be locked up ? If you do, 
have it done." 

''You are the head of the family, Arthur. I most certainly 
think so." 

^' You are a disinterested adviser," 

"lam/' 
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'' I know it ; no one knows it bettor. You have been a true 
and faithfiil friend to me, and you kept that matter from the 
governor, and from those who would not pass it over as the 
governor would have done for the family's sake ; and you saved 
my life in addition. Many fellows^ nay most, would have ruined 
me with blackmail if they knew what you know, and you have 
never asked me for a penny. And I am not an ungrateful fellow. 
I have saved every penny I can for you, Cross ; and every 
penny I can leave I have left to you, and the will is at the 
banker's.'* 

Oh, insensate madman ! oh, utter fool ! to sit there with the 
man's face opposite you, and not see the flush which came into 
that face, making the expressive mouth twitch convulsively as you 
spoke those words. Why, you told the man that his object was 
gained ; that he who had, through the means of a discovery made 
by him of something done by you which would have placed you in 
a part of the court other than the witness-box, gained first your 
confidence, and then by his Judas forbearance your love, had now 
gained his great and carefully thought-out desire. Why, mad- 
man ! there was nothing left between him and wealth — but your 
death, 

" That is monstrous kindly intcntioned of you, old fellow," said 
Dr. Cross, in much the same tone as if Arthur had given him a 
couple of tickets for the opera when Nilsson was going to sing, 
and they were difficult to got. ** I dare say I should have made 
more use of the money than George : however, as I shall die about 
twenty years before you, since you have given up that infernal 
drink, I shall never see it." 

** Never fear that, Cross. You never lived hard as I did. You 
will come into it fast enough. But about Lionel, I don't know 
how to go to work. Do what you will, and you may trust me to 
back you up. Good heaven ! there is George kicking up a row 
in the stable -yard with one of the grooms. I wish he would not 
fall out with my servants. Here the fellow comes, and a good, 
respectable young chap too. Hang it, sometimes I wish George 
would go." 

Enter groom in a state of distraction. ** I wish to leave your 
service to-day, sir, and forfeit the month's wages." 

Arthur looked at him for a considerable period, and then said, 
** Have you got another place, that you are in such a huny to 

go?" 

" No, sir," said the man ; "I would never demean myself to a 
good master like you by bettering myself before warning. But I 
can't stand Mr. George, sir ; he has -" 
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** There, never mind what he has heen doing," said Arthur. 
*' I suppose you won't stay ? " 

** If Mr. George would treat me like anything else hut a dog, I 
would, sir,*' 

Arthur made a long dive, and fished up this : 

'< You are speaking in hot temper now ; you come to me to- 
morrow morning, and speak ahout it again.*' 

The man wont ; and Arthur said to Cross, who was standing in 
the window— 

" Sometimes Gross, I think 1 would like to pay George some- 
thing, and get him out of the house.*' 

'' It would he no use ; you would only have him hack again 
when ho had gambled away his money. He likes to live here, and 
he must. Men who have lived like you have, are sure to have 
some one to establish a raw on them — Look what a raw I should 
have had on you if I had not been a gentleman." 

" That's true," said Arthur, ** and thank you for it — I'll go and 
have a row with George." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

STBUAN. 

Db. Cross had won his object ; he would die rich, an arrangement 
which was in every way satisfactory if the dying could be omitted, 
which, however, was beyond the power of science, as no one knew 
better than he. For the next world he did not care, as he had 
assured himself that it did not exist ; and as for this life, he knew 
tliat he could, by the resources of his profession and strict limita- 
tion of his pleasures, render it extremely tolerable for the next 
twenty years. 

** So that matter is accomplished, is it?" said he to himself. 
<* And George in my hands. What a suspicious scoundrel that 
fellow is ; and cunning too — quite as cunning as I am. Why when 
I dosed Arthur the other day, he slept on the same bed with him 
for fear of my getting the rummage among his papers which I 
desired, and put the footman to sleep across the door." 

(It had never occurred to Br. Cross that Gtibriel took up that 
position liimself without any suggestion from any one.) 

*' Well, he can do very much as he likes now : I must find 
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V..^^ . :rv CO ^t him into au osjlam, if it is only for a short time ; 
. .cMi tc All «.' vents annoy him, which will plcaso mo, but I hopo for 
iikiLa 'x*tter thiu^. Lionel safely locked np, his brother resumes 
jidS IS I rvsume — the management of his estate, and wo can 
mt^GhA* Arthur's personalty to somo extent. If we can't manage 
^tuiiU'rs. why then — though I am not in such a hurry as that 
^\»aiK!t\*t iu\>i>!0. Wliat a capital thing it would be if he were 
'A>^ ina h«!> won't — and get hung ; but he is too great a coward for 

** rhort* must bo a great sum in ready mom-y, certainly ; this 
X'Uow has bivn hoarding for somo years now ; bnt I wish I could 
^vl (his place too. It ought to be not only possible but easy too 
ttt any civilised country ; but this, unfortunately, is nothing of the 
kjtttj/ There is Lionel in the way, and after him that fool of a 
^ Clara. She might marry if she inherited, though they say 
9h%t kvks like a ghost ; I remember her a very pretty girl. That 
lk*LK>w who took tlie only woman I ever cared for away from mo has 
tri^htoniHl her with his ugliiR-ss and his insane vagaries into an 
klu>t as well as a scarecrow. I fancy I ri?mombor tlic fellow as 
rather good-looking on the few occasions I must liave seen him. 
l\\ uiarrj' her myself if I could get hold of her. No I that is too 
«tld even for me. Well, much is done, but more remains ; so 
imwanl. Hallo, whom have we here? What a nicely put-on 
MIow. Your horao cost something, my friend, and your clothes 
Ux) : you know how to sit the one and wi'ar the other." 

A horseman had just come in at the gate — a very handsome 
Noldierly-looking man, with a bushy brown beard and a keen, bright 
4>yo. The whole of his entoxiratje, from the crown of his own liat 
to the toe of his groom's boot, was simply perfection ; it is doubtful, 
kwking through any great collection of costumes, whether any dress 
aince the fourteenth century was so becoming as is that of oiur 
perfectly dressed Englishman or Frenchman of the present day on 
futrseback. This man was what wo have just mentioned, facim ad 
nwjtif^n, Br. Cross, who like some other scoundrels had a very 
high ff>sthetical taste, lookeil on and admired. 

The stranger reined up his horse, and raising his hat (during 
whicli act Dr. Gross appraised his glovos at five shillings a pair — 
it was a habit of his to think about the money value of everything 
from a Rubens to a teaspoon), he said — 

" I feel sure that I am speaking to Dr. Cross." 

" That is true, sir," said ho, ** but I have not tho pleasure of 
remembering you." 

" It would bo odd if you did. Doctor," said tho stranger. ** I 
^o Qot think that you ever consciously saw me. I, however, have 

i 
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often seen yon in society, and Dr. Cross is too well known for a 
man like myself to resist an opportunity of making acquaintance 
with him." 

The Doctor bowed and smiled. His practice lay among that 
class of society to which the new comer seemed to belong, &at of 
very rich men. 

** You are very kind, sir, I am sure," he wlded with perfect 
manner. '' But you having me at an advantage, must now 
chivalrously introduce yourself." 

The horseman handed him his card; ''Mr. Robert Struan." 
There was no address. ' ' I cannot give you my address, ' ' he added, 
" for I am a bird of passage just now, and my house is let for the 
present, though it will be in my own hands soon. I am staying 
with Lord Levison at Dowton Castle, and I am come over to see 
Mr. Branscombe, with whom I have been in correspondence about 
a picture. Are you staying there ? " 

"lam." 

" Then I shall probably see you again in a few minutes. I do 
not know if I am doing right, but I am in treaty for a small Tintoretto 
of his, for which he asks the rather large sum of four hundred and 
fifty pounds. Your opinion in matters of this kind is so notorious 
that, finding you accidentally here, I should be glad of your opinion 
about the matter, and so have introduced myself." 

" I shall be most happy to give my fiiend, Arthur Branscombe, 
the benefit of my advice, and you, as a courteous stranger, the use 
of my poor assistance : for to tell you the truth, my friend Arthur 
is somewhat a screw about his works of art." 

Which being interpreted, meant, " My fiiend, as your cash will 
go into my pocket, I shall see that Arthur does not ask too little, 
or, on the other hand, spoil the bargain by asking too much." 

** If you will ride on, I will follow," said Dr. Cross. And Mr. 
Struan rode on up the avenue, saying to himself, " How well that 
rascal lasts, while men like a certain friend of mine are hunted into 
a comer by such as he." After which he laughed so long and so 
loud that his groom trotted up and asked if he had spoken. 

He said, " No," with a good-humoured nod, and the next minute 
he was before the door. 

He told the footman Gabriel that he had come by appointment, 
and Gabriel took his name in while he dismounted and looked 
about him. We have described the place before as being very 
attractive. Mr. Struan did not seem to be very attracted by it : 
he regarded it with singular indifiference. 

Gabriel soon reappeared with the butler and another footman. 
He was requested to walk in, which he did with perfect nonchalance, 
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laying his whip and hat on the sideboard. The butler, preceding 
him along the Great Hall, pointed out to him the fact that it was 
the Great HaU. 

He said, " Oh, indeed I " but never looked right or left. 

He went up the great staircase, and on the landing above called 
the butler's attention to a stuffed bustard, asking if they were 
conmion in this county. The butler replied that they were an 
uncommon bird, and that that one had been shot by Mr. Lionel 
Branscombe. 

" My friend Lionel is still remembered," he said. ** I wonder 
if he would know the place if he saw it.'* 

A door was opened, and he stood in the presence of Arthur 
Branscombe, who rose to meet him. He had his back to the 
window, from which circumstance he could not see him well, as 
the afternoon sun was blazing in his, Struan's, face. 

" How do you do, sir ? " he said. " I am obliged to you for 
this interview. I am collecting pictures, and I thought that I 
might be so bold as to ask for a look at your Tintoretto before I 
bought it." 

** You are welcome, sir, in every way," said Arthur, who then 
retired into the realms of contemplation, while his guest sat down 
without being bidden. When Arthur had got himself right again, 
he said — 

'< The fact of the matter is that we don't see much company 
here." 

" So I have understood," said Mr. Struan. 

When Arthur had done puzzling himself as to how the devil this 
dandified prig could have found that out, and had ultimately come 
to the conclusion that one fellow's money was as good as another 
fellow's money, he said — 

" Li consequence of which we rather lose our manners. I ought 
to have asked you to sit down. I am a great bear : my governor 
was before me ; though the governor was the best man England 
ever produced. But you won't find such a queer fcUow in creation 
as my brother George ; and he is not a bad chap at all when he 
has got the money." 

Mr. Struan said "Exactly." 

If he had wished the conversation to proceed with any rapidity, 
he could not have done worse. First, Arthur Branscombe had to 
consider whether the beggar was chaffing him, which took a long 
time ; then he had to consider whether he ought in that case to 
kick the beggar, and what would happen if the beggar kicked him. 
He was a magistrate^ certainly ; but then the other beggar might 
be a magistrate ; and what would happen then ? He was wandering 
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away in some speculations as to what would happen if he were to 
kick the Lord Lieutenant of the county, when he was aroused by 
Mr. Struan's saying, pleasantly — 

'* I am only too anxious to have the picture, if I care for it after 
approval. I saw your advertisement, and answered it at once.*' 

*< You will not find it necessary to allude to the advertisement 
in the AtJiefiawn if you meet any member of my family, will 
you ? ** said Arthur. 

** Certainly not,'* said Mr. Struan. 

Arthur rose and went on the landing : he turned to the left. 
Mr. Struan said quietly, ** Have you moved the picture ? " 

" No,'* said Arthur. 

<< I thought that the picture hung in the Red Boom ? " 

" So it does." 

" Is not the Red Room this way ? " said Mr. Struan. " There 
is a plan of the house in the * Gloucestershire Antiquarian Trans- 
actions,' and I fancy that I am right." 

** Of course you are right, sir,** said Arthur Branscombe ; and 
as a bargain was before him he did not take time to get puzzled. 
The Bed Boom was reached with great rapidity, and the picture 
was viewed and approved without much trouble. There was the 
question of price, and Mr. Struan hesitated about that. He bought 
partly, he said, for his own pleasure, and partly on speculation. 
Dr. Cross, a man known to both of them, was in the house — in 
fact, he had met him in the park — could not he decide ? 

** I will always abide by Cross's decision," said Arthur ; and on 
going down to the dining-room they found not only Dr. Cross but 
George. 

" We are going to appeal to your judgment, Dr. Cross," said 
Mr. Struan . " I am in treaty with Mr. Branscombe for his Tintoretto. 
It is an inconceivable jewel of a thing. It was bought by Sir 
Philip Sidney out of Tintoretto's own studio, at the very time when 
Tintoretto was taking Sir Philip Sidney's portrait at Bome, in 
1569. You can read Sidney's autograph at the back of it, under 
Tintoretto's ; but it is merely an unfinished head, and I cannot 
give more than three hundred and fifty pounds for it — at least, 
unless you decide to the contrary." 

**You are a bad buyer, Mr. Struan," said Dr. Cross; **you 
raise the price of the seller's goods by your superior intelligence. 
After what you have said, I must charge you filty pounds for your 
information. Arthur, take four hundred." 

Mr. Struan had taken no notice of George, though George had 
been watching and cursing him, a thing he did to every better- 
dressed and richer man than himself. Most English people have 
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not the remotest objection to fine folks ; they rather like them, as 
contribnting by their sumptuary extravagance to the general well- 
being of the industrial producers of unnecessary luxuries, such, for 
example, as working jewellers — a doctrine which Professor Fawcett 
would most properly curse. George Branscombe, however, hated 
everybody without inquiry who seemed superior to himself, and so 
he was peculiarly angry with Stman, who was decidedly better 
dressed than he was. 

** I beg to remark," he said, rising, '* that I forbid this picture 
to be sold. I am heir-presumptive at law, and the picture is an 
heirloom." 

Now neither Cross or Arthur knew what an heirloom was. No 
more did Struan ; but Stman rose to the occasion. Ho wanted 
the picture, we suppose. 

*^ Can you define an heirloom, sir ? " he said, looking straight 
at George. 

** I know that's one. It was the governor's," said (leorge. 

** I assure you that you are completely wrong, George," said 
Dr. Cross. *' You might as weU say that I could not seU this 
ring because it belonged to my father." 

** Oh, hang you,** said George; "we all know what you are; 
you*U stand by and see viy property made away with." 

** You are extremely offensive, sir," said Dr. Cross. ** You are 
trespassing on my generosity." 

** You might have to appeal to mine some day," said George, 
leaving the room. But George was wrong. Dr. Cross was by no 
means a man likely to do that, for he knew that he would find very 
little mercy in that quarter. 

As soon as George was gone, Mr. Struan said, '* I will take this 
picture, if you please, with the chance of an injunction. Dear me, 
there are my horses and my groom — I ought to say my groom and 
my horses — outside all this time. I must go." 

" Arthur, my dear boy, let me run out and send Mr. Struan's 
man and horses to quarters." And without waiting for an 
answer he departed. Struan was in for lunch, and he made a 
very feeble opposition. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ABTHUB BEOIMS TO SHOW HIS BBTTEB NATUBE. 

Gboboe Bransoombe did not come into lunch : the three lunched 
together ; and Cross, who knew CTeryhody, disooTcred that Mr. 
Stman was a first coasin of his old Mend Stman of Bradford, 
and had the same taste for pictures. 

« Art, sir 1 " said Cross, <' is now only patronised in the cities 
of the North. Amidst the coal-smoke of Lancashire and York- 
shire, the desire for the sdsthetical reproductions of natural 
beauties exists most strongly. The depriTation of natural beauties 
begets a craving for artificial ones ; Art alone can supply that 
craving; and consequently the merchant princes of the North 
stud t^eir salons with the gems of the southern studios. Some 
of the greatest masterpieces (looking only at the modem school, 
those of Millais, Meisonnier, Landseer, Gerome, and Ueys) are 
to be found in the manuOEtcturing palaces of the north of Enghind. 
I again ask, why ? " 

The reason why he repeated the question was this, that the 
more he talked about this balderdash, the more wide open did 
Mr. Struan's eyes become, and the more emphatically did his face 
express, '< What the deuce does the fellow mean by talking this 
nonsense iomef** 

Mr. Stman remarked, << I fancy that a Manchester man seldom 
buys a bad picture. By that I mean a picture which will not sell 
again at fifty per cent, profit." 

Cross saw that it would not do, and that he must change his 
tone. Stman was quite as clever as he was. 

Arthur Branscombo, Yfho had had time to incubate, now said, 
possibly with indiscretion, but with great honesty — 

'< What Mr. Stman says is perfectly tme. My governor 
bought that Tintoretto for a hundred and eighty. I have sold 
it to Mr. Stman for four hundred. If I had kept it for another 
throe years, Mr. Stman, I should have got six hundred. But I 
am a poor man, Mr. Stman, a very poor man, and I can't be 
kept out of my money." 

<' I am sorry to hear that, sir," said Stman. 

*' Yes, sir, a very poor man — ^ruined by my brothers." 

*' That is very sad," said Stman. 

*' Yes, but it is tme, though. George, as you have seen, is 
not all that he might be to me, and Lionel has gone far to break 
my heart." 

20 
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Cross sat wondering what Arthur was going to say next. It 
did not much matter, for tho remedy to anything which Arthur 
might say was in his own hands, hut still he was curious. The 
man hefore him was evidently a very sharp, keen man, and might 
be useful one way or another. 

'< My brother Lionel went mad," continued Arthur, senten- 
tiously and slowly. '* And instead of getting himself properly 
certified, as any decently conducted lunatic would have done, he 
bolted off to two old bedlamites (who to my certain knowledge 
were stung in trying to take their own bees), and was with them 
seven years, drawing sixteen hundred a year as if he was sane all 
the time. My brother dressed himself like the devil, and every- 
body was afraid to go near the place ; and in addition to that he 
got my sister Clara to dress like a ghost ; — and he, dressed like 
a devil, and my sister like a ghost, used to come out into a back 
lane at nightfadl, so that every one was afraid of going by.*' 

** Hang it," thought Dr. Cross, '* that fellow states the case 
better than I dare — fool as he is." 

<< Strange conduct, certainly," said Mr. Struan. 

Mr. Struan's remark caused Arthur to look at him steadily for 
a short time : at last he said — 

" Do you consider, sir, that the circumstances which I have 
above mentioned would justify me in locking my brother up as a 
lunatic?" 

" Indubitably," said Mr. Struan, ** if you can prove them. 
Now I want to tell you something. I knew your brother Lionel, 
and I liked him. All this may be true, or it may not : if you 
have your brother Lionel locked up, as you call it, will you see 
that he is taken good care of ? " 

There was no pause here, but a sudden flush of anger. Struan 
used to say afterwards that never in hia experience had he seen 
such a curious involution of sentiment. Avarice certainly pre- 
dominant, then in detail family pride, remembrances of old times, 
recollections of what Lionel was and what he might have been 
himself under different guidance — who knows what passed through 
that dull brain with singular rapidity, as he rose and said — 

'' Sir, no stranger has call to plead with me, Arthur Brans- 
combe, on the score of his own brother. I have been kind to 
my kin, as Cross there will tell you. I don't want Lionel's money 
to be messed about, and I won't have it. But as for a hair of 
Lionel's head being hurt, I won't stand that. You say you are 
his friend, and so I speak to you freely. Lionel was a quiet fine 
fellow ; the governor loved him though he kept it to himself. I 
am going to have Lionel put out of the way of getting rid of his 
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money ; bat every pleasure I can afford for him shall be his. He 
will be happier where I shall put him than he would be elsewhere." 

^* A lunatic asylum is not a pleasant place, Mr. Branscombe/' 
said Struan. ^* You are scarcely doing your duty by your brother 
if you do not act with singular care." 

'' I am not going to have sixteen hundred pounds a year thrown 
away," said Arthur, returning to the argument of avarice, on 
which point Cross knew he would be ** sound," and so let him 
speak without interruption. 

" Where is your brother, Mr. Branscombe ? " said Mr. Struan. 

** We know where he is," said Dr. Gross, ** and can lay our 
hands on him at any moment." 

'^ Indeed 1 " said Mr. Struan. *^ Well, about this picture ; 
may I send for it in a few days if I leave a cheque now ? " 

** Certainly," said Arthur. 

'^ May I see your four Velasquez in the Blue Boom ? " said 
Mr. Struan. 

" I will phow them to you with pleasure," said Arthur ; and 
having ordered Mr. Struan's horses, the pair went away together. 
Dr. Cross did not attend them. 

Struan and Arthur came down together after having inspected 
the Blue Boom. Struan rode away, and Arthur went out riding 
over his &rm. He finally went to bed. 

He was generally in a state of puzzledom, out of which he 
ultimately got. When he went to bed this night he was in a 
worse state than ever he was in his life. He was awfully posed 
about something, but he could not concdve what that iomething 
was. He woke Cross late in the night, to see if that was any 
good. Now if any gentleman a«7akes another gentleman in the 
middle of the night, and tells him that he is puzzled about some- 
thing, and cannot possibly tell what that something is, it is 
perfectly natural for the awakened gentleman to swear at the 
other gentleman and go to sleep again; which is exactly what 
Dr. Cross did ; he had much better have sat up and talked with 
Arthur Branscombe. But Arthur Branscombe was a fool, and 
Cross was so very clever. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FATHER WILSON JOINS A HAPPY TEA PARTY. 

The best room in the Grange looked very bright and homelike. 
A good wood fire was burning on the hearth, and disputing with 
the nearly setting sun the right of illumining the old china on the 
cabinets and brackets. That the fire would ultimately win was a 
fe^ci not to be disbelieved by any ordinary educated person ; yet 
the sun still had considerably the best of it, and showed off the 
upright figure of Lady Alice Browne very well as she sat in the 
oriel window looking on the garden. 

Before her was set out a tea-service of any value you may like 
to put upon it, — say two thousand dollars curreticy ; and there 
were six cups on the tray, whereas there were only two people 
present, which will doubtless show the reader, without any assist- 
ance on the author*s part, that Lady Alice Browne expected com- 
pany. Company not being usual at the Grange, we hope that 
our reader is curious about who was expected. Premising that 
it was not our early friend, Mrs. Morgan, and that the ladies 
were not going to have the servants to tea, we will let the com- 
pany introduce themselves. 

There was a teapot in the centre of tlie table, and there were 
nine spoonfuls of tea in it for six people, the largest allowance 
ever made, except (contingently) in case of a visit from Royalty, 
when the whole resources of the establishment would have been 
put in immediate requisition, regardless of any expense, present 
or future. To those who knew our two ladies, however, had they 
also known the secret of the nine spoonfuls, it would have been 
perfectly obvious that they expected some people very little, in 
their estimation, short of the Royal Family. 

There was no urn on the table. They had urns — silver ones 
too, but they never used them ; they were foolish arrangements, 
savouring of steam (which, however, they were sharp enough to 
use for threshing their wheat out). A little silver kettle was set 
on the edge of the wood fire, and Lady Madeleine Howard was set 
to watch that kettle. 

She, like Lady Alice Browne, was dressed as if she were going 
to receive the county. Grey silks, perfectly falling dull white lace 
shawls, French gloves of very light mauve colour, and carefully 
parted greyish hair, made them look like two smooth old pigeons 
of some rare and exquisite variety unknown to Mr. Tegetmeier. 
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Lady Madeleine is talking as wo, ghost-like, enter the darken- 
ing room. 

** I am ready to put on my bonnet, to go before the bench, and 
swear that he never got drunk at this house.'* 

** How much of the beer did he have ? ** said Lady Alice. 

'' The little pint mug, my dear, which holds less than two 
glasses, if you count the froth. And no one could get drunk on 
that quantity of beer, you know.** 

The whole parish would have followed her ladyship before any 
Committee of the House of Commons, or even a Boyal or Election 
Commission, and have taken their oaths to that as one man. 

" What money did he have ? *' said Lady Alice. 

" Six shillings for the two days, deducting twopence for break- 
ing the hoe. I have booked it, as you will see on Saturday.*' 

*' It is obvious to me,** said Lady Alice, as if she had made a 
grand discovery, " that ho spent that money at the public-house. 
And so he kicked the policeman ? " 

" My love, I saw it with my own eyes. It was young CoUey 
that he kicked, — ^with his boots. Young CoUey pulled up his 
trousers in the public streets, and showed me his shins. It was 
extremely improper on his part, even with a woman of my age ; 
but our people, with aU their excellent qualities, will never learn 
manners. The young man*s shins were black and blue." 

'' If yon are summoned before the bench, mark, Maddy, you 
can only swear as to the amount of beer he had here ; — they 
cannot hang us for that.*' 

A third out of the six had come into the room almost as soon 
as we (speaking in a ghostly manner) did. He had been standing 
in the room, in shadow, ever since, listening to the conversation 
in the coolest manner, and turning his head from one side to the 
other like a listening raven, or, to be correct, a jackdaw. 

He was a nice little man, dressed in the way which the dissent- 
ing ministers and the Boman Catholics alike use now, with very 
slight difference, that of the shii-t collar. That he was not an 
Anglican might be seen from the shortness oi his coat. Had you 
met him in the street, he would have been wearing an ordinary 
chimney-pot hat, and would, save for the fact that he was closely 
shorn, have looked pretty much like any one else. This was 
Father Wilson, Lady Madeleine's director. 

He was a Jesuit of somp very high order. (We do not know 
whether even there are orders among the Jesuits, but there is no 
doubt that ho was very high among them.) He was not by any 
means the ** Jesuit in disguise" of M. Eugene Sue and other 
writers. He openly gloried in the fact, and aired it on every 
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possible occasion and in the most open manner. A singular fact 
was that ho was very high in the books of the violent Protestant, 
Lady Alice Browne, who said that, according to his Ughts, he was 
a most honest and excellent little fellow. 

He remarked quietly, out of the shadow, '' So you are talking 
in that way to put o£f the inevitable. What do either of yon care 
about a tipsy peasant, with what you have before you ? *' 

"And that's true enough for you, Mr. Wilson," said Lady 
Alice *, " but if you didn't worry yourself about the little things 
in this world, the great ones would kill you. If you have ever 
been by the sea, you must have seen it. The little summer waves 
at every tide eat away the weakest points on the rocks ; and so 
when the great winter sea bursts on them, the old brave rocks 
have no weak points to show. People who ignore petty troubles 
are not always ready for great ones. We found that out, didn't 
we, Maddy ? " 

Lady Madeleine would have been inclined to dispute that last 
proposition, because, though they had certainly found out the 
tmtii of it now, there was a time when they certainly had not — 
that is to say, when Lionel had arrived. But before they could 
discuss the matter further, they heard the doors opening, and next 
moment Lionel and Clara were in their arms. 

From tears to laughter, from laughter to tears again. How 
they looked at one another — how they embraced one another I 
They who had gone through so much together, were once more 
united under such different circumstances, though there was much 
to pull through yet. It was a time of happiness such as some of 
them at least had not seen for years. And through all their 
follies the villainous old Jesuit stood by, rubbing his hands and 
scratching his tonsure in fiendish joy — which, however, looked 
extremely real. 

And there was Clara, standing in the light of the setting sun. 
Could it be she ? Could the ghastly, terrified, worn face which 
had haunted the Grange for so many years, be the same which we 
look on now, — chastened, sedate, and pensive, — pale, certainly, but 
very beautiful ? It was the same, and those will believe it who 
know what women will go through and live. 

One very soon stood beside her in the window, and took her 
hand. It was Wothcrston. She pressed his hand frankly, and 
said, " Not yet, not yet." And he, being a gentleman, kissed 
her hand, and letting it fall, took his seat beside her, and said no 
more. 

And all the guests having arrived, they sat down to tea. 
Silence having been proclaimed while Lady Madeleine poured in 
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the hot water, an anxioas operation in that house, and the Jesuit 
father having heen pointedly requested hy the Protestant Lady 
Alice to *' hless the victuals/* they all fell to talking at once, and 
they made such a noise that Farmer Joyce, who was in the hack 
lane, went home with the idea that the two old ladies had at last 
raised an evil spirit, and wore trying ineffectually to scold him off 
the premises without payment in full. 



CHAPTER XXI, 

FATHER WILSON UNFOLDS HIS PLOT TO WOTHEBSTON. 

OuB dear old ladies had not hy any means raised an evil spirit, 
hut a very good one. For a long time they had seen that Lionel 
and Clara were doing no good with them, but that both were 
getting into a morbid state of mind, which might become chronic 
with either of them. They had talked over the matter a great 
deal together, in their patient, sensible way, and had at last 
determined that the brother and sister should leave them. 

Their ideas of the laws of hospitality were so strict that neither 
of them dared speak. They waited for a deiu ex machind, a 
person who always comes if you wait for him. 

The first help they got was on that night, before mentioned, 
when Lionel in his fantastic dress, and Lady Madeleine in her 
nightgown, had scared the house from its propriety. They had 
then pointed out to Lionel that it would not do, going on in this 
way ; that the house was getting a bad name, and that they were 
determined that a change should take place. It would be better 
for all parties, they said, that the brother and sister should make 
some change, at least for a time. 

Lionel and Clara had foreseen this, and were prepared, in a 
general way, for it. That is to say, they had it always en vizage, 
but delayed. There was, however, no possibility of delay after 
Lady Madeleine received that letter from young Gabriel, the 
PoUington footman, informing her of the design against Lionel's 
liberty, suggested in his hearing by George to Arthur, and only 
wanting Cross's sanction to be carried out. 

Wol^erston had been called in at once. He recommended 
flight, immediate flight, on the part of Lionel. Father Wilson 
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was sent for, and came the next day ; he also nrged immediate 
flight. Lionel did as they told him, and left the Grange Garden 
at nine in the evening, in Wotherston's carriage, accompanied by 
Clara. 

Wotherston and the Jesuit priest, having seen them off, went 
back into Lionel's room to have a confabulation over matters. 
The ladies were gone to bed, but they had most suggestively left 
a tray, with things on it which the soul of Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
abhors. Also they had left one of the departed LioneFs cigar 
boxes, half empty, whereby Squire Wotherston perceived that the 
fraternity of the Broken Heart had no connection with the Band 
of Hope. 

The Jesuit lit a cigar ; the Squire did the same. '' I think, 
BIr. Wotherston," said the Jesuit, *' that we have done the best 
we can. If he is to be useful to us, he ought to go into the 
world again ; if he is to be useful to you, still he should go back 
to the world." 

** Assuredly you are right, my dear Father," said Wotherston. 
** He would be of no use to any one if he stayed here. But can 
he be absolved from the vows which he rather rashly took, in a 
moment of terror and agony ? " 

** Oh I as to that matter," said Father Wilson, " he is absolved 
frt)m them by the Pope. I told the Pope that it was a case in 
which he should act, and he has done so. Lionel is perfectly 
free." 

'' Then have you given up all hold over Lionel ? " said 
Wotherston. 

** I have given up one, only to get another ten times 
more powerful. You may have remarked that Lionel is a 
gentleman ? " 

" Assuredly." 

** Well, we have given him his vows, and bought his tongue. 
We have also given him his vows, and bought his honour. He 
will make a position in the world, but he will never say a word 
against us. As a shepherd would say, we have marked him and 
turned him out ; he may say anything he likes, but our treatment 
of him has gagged him from saying anything against us. The 
man, I say again, is a gentleman ; if he becomes Prime Minister, 
which is on the cards, he will always be gentle to us." 

" You are the devil," said Wotherston. 

" I assure you that we are not," said the Jesuit. " We are a 
most persecuted set of people, and no one understands anything 
about us. We shall inevitably gain our object in the end : our 
treatment of Lionel Branscombo would show you that. We let 
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him go free because we have by doing so merely gained his 
negative good word ; we are rich in power." 

" But what is your object ? " said Wotherston. 

" Universal power," the Jesuit answered, with a merry laugh. 
'' But to mundane affairs. Here is the programme which I have 
sketched out for Lionel. Cast your eye over it, and point out to 
me anything of which you disapprove. You know, Mr. Wother- 
ston, that you and I are the only two men alive to whom he will 
listen ; I have shown my whole hand to you ; we would keep him 
if we could, but we can't. We want to let him go, and keep his 
goodwill, because he will make his place in Parliament when we 
have fought the Philistines. Read what I have written down, and 
give me your opinion." 

There was a long pause while Wotherston was reading. At 
last he said earnestly, pointing to a page in the sheets of letter 
paper which were in his hand — 

'' Do you think that that is possible ? His nerve has been very 
much shaken by this absurd seclusion. He will break down,** 

'' My dear Mr. Wotherston," said the Jesuit, '* I have no fear. 
Lionel is no ordinary man. He will pull through matters perfeetiy 
well." 

*' I think that you are right there," said Mr. Wotherston. 
" Well, we will chance it." 

Then he passed on to another page. 

** Ye-e-s," he said slowly, '* that is not a bad idea, but rather 
far-fetched, is it not ? " 

" It will be much the best way," said the Jesuit. " You never 
know who is listening ; the young footman at PoUington is the son 
of the old Bartons here. He is faithful now, but he is in Cross's 
hands if he gets even a pain in his stomach. You have got the 
very old devU to fight in Cross ; so I say, play that card and he 
must show his hand, one way or another." 

** It's a very dangerous card to play on our side," said Wother- 
ston. '* You will excuse me as a Protestant, but under the direc- 
tion of the Holy Roman See, Lionel has been playing fools' tricks 
here for the last seven years, and many a man has been locked up 
for less. Besides, there is that old accusation against him for 
poisoning his child — in fact, that man Cross may plague us in 
fifty ways." 

"After what you have seen to-night, are you still afraid?" 
said the Jesuit. And Wotherston, after a long pause, said " No," 
— that he, on the whole, did not think he was. 

With this viaticum Lionel and Clara had been sent out into the 
world together once more. After a time, they had returned for a 
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short visit to Grange Garden. And from the noise which was 
made on that occasion, Farmer Joyce thought that they were 
raising the devil. 



CHAPTER XXII, 



Lionel's report. 



It is entirely impossible for the most experienced story-teller to 
give the details of dialogue when everybody talks at once. Shak- 
speare has tried to do it several times, and has not succeeded ; 
Goethe has tried it, noticeably in the fourth act of '< Faust," and 
has utterly failed. After such superhuman failures, we decline to 
lay our poor little one at the feet of the reader ; we can only set 
down what every one said when the company at Grange Gturden 
were rationally audible, and do that without any affectation. 

Lady Alice Browne, with that power belonging singularly to her 
nation, the power of making herself heard, if not always attended 
to, began the reproducible conversation by saying to Lionel — 

"HowisStruan?'* 

" He is wonderfully well,** said Lionel. 

** And he has been to PoUington ? ** said Lady Alice. 

" He has been there," said Lionel. 

There was a dead silence now. 

" And what does he report ? " said Lady Alice. 

'' It would take a long time to tell t/iat," said Lionel. '' But 
I will tell you all that he told me." 

The dead silence continued ; they waited for Lionel to begin, 
for which thing he seemed somewhat unprei)ared, and there was a 
longer pause than they thought for. Lady Madeleine Howard sat 
in her chair before the fire, perfectly patient. Between her and 
the fire was the. cat, comfortably asleep ; beyond the cat was the 
wood fire and the silver tea-kettle, which was evidently boiling 
down to the last gasp. Lady Madeleine, who wished for boilhig 
water and not for melted silver, rose and went to the rescue of 
the tea-kettle, and trod on the cat, who bolted up the chimney 
with foul language, while Lady Madeleuie stumbled so far into 
the fireplace that the company assembled had a sudden idea that 
she was going to follow the cat, and so brand herself as a witch 
for ever in the estimation of Fanner Joyce and the ghost party at 
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Weston. That strong-minded Protestant, however. Lady Alice 
Browne, rescued her, dusted her, slapped her, and pushed her 
hack into her chair. Then the cat having lost her hold in the 
chimney, fell on to the top of the fire, without taking the smallest 
harm (as it was nearly out^ ; and Father Wilson having remarked 

that the was loose in the house, as he was in all houses 

which harboured heretics ; and Lady Alice having demanded what 
he meant by thai, Lionel went on with his story, amidst profound 
attention. 

*^ My friend Struan went to Pollington, and bought a certain 
picture. Struan, as you all know, had been at Pollmgton in my 
father's time." 

'' Did they recognise him ? " said Father Wilson. 

'' Not a bit," so he says. '* He remembered that young foot- 
man, Gabriel Barton, as a page, but Gabriel Barton did not 
recognise him." 

'' Who did Struan see there ? " said Lady Alice. 

*'He saw Arthur Branscombe, George Branscombe, and Dr. 
Cross." 

** Gross had never seen Struan before, had he ? " said Father 
Wilson. 

** Oh, yes I " said Lionel, ** you are quite mistaken ; you forget 
Gross had seen Struan once or twice." 

''Of course," said Father Wilson, *'l mean after a certain 
time." 

'' Well, neither Arthur, George, nor Cross recognised Struan or 
remembered his name, and he heard all that he wanted to hear 
about mc. It is fortunate, because they talked about me in the 
most undisguised manner." 

''And what are their intentions about you?" said Lady 
Madeleine. 

" I fancy — from what Struan said, you know " — (to which 
Lady Alice answered " Exactly ") — " that George or Cross 
originated the idea of locking me up, for the sake of drawing my 
money. They all three are determined on doing it, however, as 
soon as they can find me." 

Here there was a general laugh. 

" Well, they might find me, you know, and then they could 
give me great trouble, for I have been a great fool. Aunt Made- 
leine, my dear soul, I think — if yon will excuse my mentioning it 
— that you are on fire." 

She was examined cautiously, and found to be on fire in her 
under-petticoat. Lady Alice Brown, as she expressed it, " put her 
out " single-handed, and the rest of the conversation was rather 
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interrupted by Lady Madeleine's laments over her smouldered 
under garment. 

** Now, what line of action do yon intend to take ? " said 
Wotherston. 

" I think that my course is very simple,** said Lionel. ** To 
live all this down, and then appear, and defy every one.'* 

" That will be the best way,** said Father Wilson ; " that was 
my plan from the first. But I want to ask you one thing more. 
Do you think that Struan will go oflen to Pollington ? ** 

'' I fancy,*' said Lionel, ** that Struan will follow my directions, 
and be almost always there. I conceive that Struan is going to 
rent the house and the shooting, if my brother Arthur m^ let it 
to him ; and my brother will do a great deal for money." 

** He would sell his soul for money," said Wotherston. 

" Why, no, old boy,'* said Lionel. " According to Struan he 
won*t do that. Arthur spoke very kindly about me to Struan, and 
by the Lord I will stand by Arthur.*' 

''Then, as I gather," said Lady Alice, ''you have got some 
revived affection for your brother Arthur which will cause you to 
send Struan to the place habitually ? And I hope that Struan is 
a true friend to you ? '* 

'^My dear Lady Alice," said Lionel, *'he is the best friend I 
ever had.*' 

This remark, apparently most innocent, had the singular effect 
of making Lady Alice Browne lose her temper. She began by 
simply stating that Lionel was a fool in trusting to Struan, who 
might ruin hun at any moment by one single act of indiscretion. 
She added that she had known Struan from his boyhood, and that 
he was an outrageous noodle — neither of which statements hap- 
pened to be peculiarly true ; but she had, after the manner of her 
nation, put a stone in the end of her stocking, and seeing that 
Lionel and Clara were laughing at her, slie turned on Father 
Wilson, and informed him, as a piece of news, that the Pope was 
the father of lies, and that she would very much like to see the 
man who would say the contrary to that. 

Father Wilson began laughing, and his laughter was contagious. 
Lady Alice was the last to join in : when she did so, she did with 
a will. The fact is that those who are likely to win generally 
laugh. At this moment it was discovered that Mrs. Barton was 
in the room, listening. ** I was right," said Father Wilson. 

Wotherston had a long talk with Clara, as she saw him down 
the garden to the gate in the moonlight. When he went out, he 
kissed her ; but perhaps we are going too far in mentioning the 

£ACt. 
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Lionel and Clara went to their old rooms, and were parting at 
the doors which they knew so well. 

'' It seems too good to be true, Lionel," she said. 

'' Bnt it is trae," said Lionel, catching her in his arms. ** Oh, 
my sister ! my sister ! my sister ! was there any one ever in this 
world half so good as yon have been ? Li the long horror of years 
which might have ended in madness for either of as, you were 
always beside me. When I was at my wildest, darling, I could 
see terror in those eyes of yours which shall express terror no 
more. Oh, my most faithful and beloved sister, what can I ever 
do to repay you ? *' 

'' Look always as you are looking now." 

" And how is that ? " 

*' Happy ; with hope in your eyes." 

He laughed, and put his arm round her waist. ** Clara," he 
said, *' do you love Wotherston still ? " 

" Yes." 

" Why do not you tell him so ? " 

" I have." 

** For what are you waiting then ? " 

•* For you. You are not safe yet, my own brother. You will 
want me a little longer. One more kiss, and good-night." 

The kiss was given, and Lionel went into his old room and went 
to bed, blowing his candle out, and intending to dream of Clara's 
noblo faithfulness to him, and of the way which he would requite 
it. It was a noblo sketch of a dream but — 

If every one could dream of what he chose, I consider that the 
whole population of these islands would stay in bed until they were 
awakened by the last trump, and then a good many of them would 
sham sleep until the last moment. 

All this, however, is somewhat past the mark. Lionel had 
sketched out his dream, but he never had it. When he did get to 
sleep, he dreamt of Dr. Cross. There were, however, certain 
interruptions before he closed an eye. 

Lady Madeleine came in first, and sat on the foot of his bed. 
Her candle was of village manufacture, and required snuffing by 
human fingers, in the absence of snu£fers, and Lionel was obliged 
to remark to her that, although he was only third in succession, he 
did not wish to be burnt alive in his bed. 

She was in her dressing-gown, which became her well ; but in 
which she never appeared save in supreme moments. She also 
had her long grey hair streaming down her back, which proved to 
Lionel that she had something important to say to him ; because 
she never showed herself to any human being — save in cases of 
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fire, war, murder, earthquake, or revolation— without carefiillj 
doing her hair. As she had never undergone any of the above- 
mentioned experiences, no one had over seen her with her hair 
down before. Lionel therefore made the shrewd guess that some- 
thing was the matter and asked her what she was going to say to 
him. 

*' I am going to say good-night," said Lady Madeleine. So 
she kissed him and went, which was not satisfactory. 

Then Wotherston came, but had no good account to give of 
himself. '' He wanted to see if his old boy was comfortable " — 
that. was his lame excuse. 

Then when he was gone Clara came in, and she obviously wanted 
to talk about something which she was disinclined to name. Lionel 
heard her talking about the Garden, about the way in which the 
gypsies had stolen the old ladies' trout, about everything, until 
wondering what they all wanted with him, about which they could 
not sleep, he fell asleep himself, and dreamt that his hands were 
tangled in the hair of the wife who was once so dear to him, and 
that whenever he turned a tress of it there grew a rose. 

He awoke in the grey morning : Clara had sunk on the bed 
beside him, in her clothes, and it was in her hair that his hands 
were twined ; he awoke her with a kiss, and bade her go to her 
room. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE CONVENT. 

That offshoot of a certain great community of nuns, well known 
in the world for their liberality — that offshoot, I say, which is called 
the Stephanocanthino, is probably the most severe in the world. 
They are, unlike the main body, denied speech ; they wear each 
other's clothes ; they can possess nothing ; and they dig their own 
graves, although from the fact of their houses of seclusion lying 
in the midst of a largo city, they never lie in them ; the secular 
arm, in the persons of the two Houses of Assembly and the King, 
having inteifered in this detail on sanitary grounds. Li all other 
respects those holy women are completely free. 

Their object is contemplative religion of the most severe kind, 
and nothing is allowed to interfere with it. Occasionally a sister 
joins the Stephanocanthines who is troublesome and disobedient. 
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having miscalcnlaied hor powers of ondoranco and rabmiasion ; 
that sister gets discipline oven more severe than the ordinary, and 
generally finds her senses ; but after a third lapse she disappears 
for ever, and no one misses her except the Bishop -visitor, the 
Prioress, and some of the half-secular, half-religions people who 
gain a livelihood by hanging about the gates of the holy garden, and 
occasionally getting glimpses of the glory inside, which generally 
ends, in such low minds as theirs, by their thinking themselves 
well off where they are. 

The unsuccessful sister is not murdered, or bricked up in a cellar : 
she is only removed to the great nunnery lying a little away from 
the Namur road, ten miles off, in the Ardennes. Here she gets a 
very different kind of treatment, and generally stays. It is very 
seldom that a nun passes back into the world from that establish- 
ment : rarely save in cases of gross misconduct, and against her 
own wiU, d<^8 that happen. Any nun can be liberated within 
twenty.fonr hours, by Z M i^wer, but not one is ever re- 
membered to haVe dedred it. Once or twice in the memory of 
the oldest nun have the two visiting Bishops and the Prioress 
used the fearful power given them. And old Sister Podagra — 
who would probably have been Prioress herself had it not been 
for the effect which the shooting of her corns had upon her 
temper, causing her to make indiscreet remarks in a loud tone of 
voice during the most solemn parts of the service, before a change 
in the weather, — old Sister Podagra would sometimes tell the terri- 
fied novices, to cheer them up on a dark Friday afternoon in 
November, Uie awful fate which had befallen Sister Tintinabula 
(so she called her for secresy), who went on frt)m bad to worse 
until she hit Sister Dorcas over the head with a casserole. She 
was taken into the parlour in her secular dress, she was called by 
her secular name, Bridget Cassidy, and was taken away to the city 
and sent back to her friends in disgrace. 

Sister Podagra used to stop here, and not tell the whole dread- 
ful truth. Bridget Cassidy, a noble, hot-tempered, warm-hearted 
Irish girl, had managed to escape from her guardians at Ostend, 
and had walked back through byways in the winter to beg pardon. 
She was found dead in the snow before the nunnery gate, after 
having vainly endeavoured to find the bell in the fierce blinding 
drift. 

But there were few dark legends like this about the place, 
which was a bright, clean, sunny spot, with fine buildings, a 
handsome chapel, and gardens as good as the mind of man could 
desire. The Lady Prioress was in reality royal, and some of the 
wealthiest, and what is better the most beautiful girls from several 
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kingdoms were sent here, to be educated in everything saye the 
ways of that wcrld which they had to encounter. The surliest of 
ascetics- would have grown bright for a moment had he seen the 
girls laughing and working among the flowers ; but no sour ascetic 
ever saw them. The Bishops and the Lady Prioress, though they 
sometimes had a few words on other matters, were agreed on one, 
and that was that the religious life should be made as agreeable 
as was compatible with discipline ; and it was. 

Sometimes, perhaps once a year, the awful black figure of the 
Prioress of the Stephanocanthines would be seen swiftly passing 
through the bright garden on business with her superior : then the 
young ladies would cross themselves and be silent ; looking with 
awe at Sister Paulina, a great favourite of theirs, who had been 
there (they never used any other expression) for eleven months 
and ten days. She never spoke of her experience, but it was 
generally understood that she couldn't stand it, and so had come 
here. There was something curious about Sister Paulina in other 
ways : although treated with the highest respect ; she always sat 
in chapel among the novices ; not to keep order, because Sister 
Podagra could have done that, and done it with a vengeance too, 
if her corns happened to trouble her, as they wcU knew ; but for 
some other reason. She could not be a novice herself, because 
she wore the same dress as the professed nuns. About her 
occurred the greatest sensation which that little microcosm had 
known during the experience of the oldest pupil. 

A lady, very handsomely and quietly attired in a fashionable 
secular dress, came from the Lady Prioress's parlour on to the 
terrace, one summer morning. Marie Latude de Solidor (who was 
going into the world next week), as senior student, at once carried 
her beautiful Breton person up to the stranger to do the honours 
of the place— conceive her emotion when she saw in the handsome 
lady before her Sister Paulina I 

''Yes, my love," she said, as Marie de Solidor stood amazed, 
'' I am going to leave you ; I am going back into the world." 

*' But for ever. Sister Paulina ? " said the girl, with her sapphire 
eyes filled with tears. 

'< I cannot say. I have a long dark future before me : so may 
you have, my child, for the world is very wicked. Still God is 
there, as He is here : He will take care of you as He will of me if 
we pray to Him. I came out because I saw that I could speak to 
yon alone ; we shall be alone no more. Pray for me," she con- 
tinned, to the now sobbing girl, <' and I will pray for you. I must 
go in to the Lady Prioress ; tell the others, and I will see them at 
Uie portecochhre, I have taken leave of the Sisters." 
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'' Shall I hear nothmg more of yon, my mother ? " said Marie 
Laiude de Solidor. 

'' Yes ; we will write to one another, and I will advise yon. I 
know yonr address at St. Servam ; I will give yon mine." And 
she wrote on a leaf in her pocket-book, and gave it to her. Then 
they parted on the terrace, and Sister Paulina went in. Marie 
Latude de Solidor read on the paper — 

Mrs, Lionel Bramcombey 

Chez Lady Madeleine Howard, 
The Orange, 
Wealon, 

Shropshire, England, 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

TUBNED INTO THE WORLD. 

Mbs. Lionel Bransgombe, now Sister Panlina no longer, went 
back into the Prioress's parlonr, and there fonnd a little priest 
unknown to her, but perfectly well known to us, who was intro- 
duced to her as Father Wilson. 

Father Wilson looked with extreme interest at her : his verdict 
was, '' Very handsome woman ; nervous mouth and motion of the 
hands ; amiable, soft-hearted woman, — ^word as bad as a blow to 
her ; fool for leaving here, but had better try it." These thoughts 
passed through his mind while he was listening to and under- 
standing every word of the Lady Prioress's speech. 

** Well, my dear Paulina (I cannot call you by that odious name, 
at all events not now), we are going to lose yon ; every one in 
the convent will be sorry, none more so than I. I will pray 
honestly to the Virgin that you yourself, my dear, may not in the 
end be more sorry than all of us put together. But if the world is 
too rough to you, you know your home ; if the waves cast you up 
here again, the mere murmur of them wiU not be heard inside our 
wicket." 

'' God bless you, my veiy dear mother," said Mrs. Lionel, 
sobbing heartily. 

"Now," said the Lady Prioress, after a short pause, ''let ns 

21 
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liaTe a little conversation, so that we may all part with a perfect 
understanding. My dear, I will put my view of the case to Father 
Wilson ; you will correct me in any point on which I am wrong. 
You, Father Wilson, douhtless know all, and more than I am 
ahout to tell you ; hut I wish to state the case in my own way. 

'' Mrs. Lionel Branscomhe had the most terrible shock which a 
woman could have ; it came on her like a thunderbolt in a moment 
of confidence and happiness, and utterly unhinged, not her reason, 
that by God*s providence has remained by her, but her judgment. 
As a Gatliolic she naturally went to her ghostly director, Father 
Gilbert, since dead, and put before him her wish at once to join 
the Sisterhood of the Stephanocanthines. Of course he knew her 
mind best, and so I say no more, except that I wish she had come 
to our Bishop, or, if I may dare to say so, to you.'* 

"Mother, forgive me," said Father Wilson; "I conceive that 
I should have given her the same advice, and that it would have 
been attended with exactly the same results." 

** Sir, you are wiser than I am," said the Prioress bowing. 
" Arrangements were made for her going there, and she actually 
had the resolution to endure for eleven months a discipline which 
would kill mo in three. From what little I had seen of the lady I 
was, I frankly confess, utterly astonished at her perseverance in a 
course which could only end in one of two ways, death or with- 
drawal. She wisely chose the latter course before the year was 
out, and began her novitiate here under certain concessions and 
indulgences which we are allowed to make under peculiar circum- 
stances. How much of her trouble has been due to the very 
common feminine weakness of assuming a thing too readily, and 
believing in it too obstinately, I am not here to say. That fault 
(if it existed) has been certainly modified. 

** But steadily as the years went on which she passed with me, 
I saw a change in her which grew greater every year. Diligent as 
she was, deeply loved as she was, she was not happy, and wished 
for the world again. I pressed her to tell me her grief, but she 
would not, confiding it to the Bishop ; since when, of course, the 
matter has passed out of my hands, and into the hands of my 
spiritual director, to whom I always bow. 

** I have only to say, in conclusion " But it did not appear 

that she was quite certain of what she was going to say in con- 
clusion : she looked on the table, on the floor, under her chair, 
everywhere close by, but at last said, with that beautiful absence 
of affectation which you see highest in the French Lady — 

" The fact of the matter is tliat all I have been saying to you I 
had written out and learnt by heart, and I have lost the paper." 
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'< I thought yon spoko rather easily," reflected Father Wilson, 
and then said aloud — 

** My dear madam, do not regret it " (a Frenchman would have 
heen desolated at the loss of a document of so much value, hut he 
was a Scotchman), <<Ex ahundantid cordis loquitur os." 
(<' Exactly," said the Lady Prioress, who did not understand 
Latin.) **1 would sooner you said the rest extempore." 

** There is little more to say, except that I hope she will he 
happy with these two pious Catholic 'ladies, who have moved so 
generously in the matter, and got you, all-powerful in these things, 
to procure her re-entrance into the world, and have now offered 
her an asylum. They, I understand, live secluded from the world, 
and pass their time in peaceful meditation." 

A vision of Lady Alice Browne, hot from the garden, with her 
sleeves turned up to her elhows, doing fierce hattle with the fish- 
monger at the front door, rose hefore Father Wilson. He only 
said, however, '' They were only secondarily instrumental in the 
matter, my dear madam ; I was the prime mover ; and one of 
them is not a Catholic, hut a heretic of the most confirmed and 
conttunacious type." 

''I will pray for her conversion," said the Lady Prioress; 
** she must he & good woman." 

The conversion of Lady Alice Browne to the Roman Catholic 
religion was an idea of such astounding improbability that Father 
Wilson had never entertained it before. It was to him one of 
those numerous things, desirable in themselves no doubt, the 
fruition of which ho looked for as possible in the next world, but 
gave up in this. Mrs. Lionel, also, dimly thought that the Lady 
Alice of old times must have changed considerably to render such 
an event in any way likely. 

The time, however, had come for departure, and the Prioress 
parted from Mrs. Branscombe with many tears on both sides. 
The latter thought that the trial was over, but it was only 
beginning ; the whole establishment, from the youngest pupil to 
the oldest nun, were waiting for her on the terrace. There was 
but one exception, — Sister Podagra was nowhere to be seen, on 
which the Prioress congratulated herself, as she would have been 
sure to make herself disagreeable. 

When Mrs. Branscombe got among them her heart failed her 
at seeing what love she was leaving, and thinking what a dim, 
uncertain, cold world lay outside tiiat warm pleasant garden. 
They all surrounded her, asking her to remember them, askmg 
kisses, asking the acceptance of some trifling gift. Marie Latude 
had given her a great bouquet in saying another farewell, and was 
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standing like a rose spangled with dewdrops. Mrs. Branscombo 
moved towards the gate : it was all over 1 

Not quite ; there was one thing more to be got over. Sister 
Podagra, crossest of the Sisters, dashed out of the conciergerui, 
and had her in her arms with vehement incoherent ejaculations, 
some of which seemed to be rather of a secular nature, and to 
savour of the old Adam ; such as (I quote in self-defence) her 
8a3ring that Marie Latude would not be half as pretty as she (Mrs. 
Branscombe) was at her age, for Breton girls never lasted. But 
when Sister Podagra became coherent, it seemed that she wanted 
to give her beloved one a present. 

''It is all I have to spare in the world, mj love," she said. 
'' But when you get old and grey, and perhaps cross — no, that you 
will never bo — like I am, they will put you in mind of me when 
you read your Breviary with them, will they not ? ** 

Here she produced her present, a pair of spectacles in an old 
shagreen case. 

"They belonged to my mother, my child,*' she continued; 
" they are very good, all she had was good, and I have another 
pair. You will use them when I shall have been long in my 
blessed and eternal peace : and then you must think of me, not as 
cross old Podagra, but as a bright angel in Heaven, with all mists 
cleared from my eyes for ever." 

She was gone, and Mrs. Branscombe was in the carriage with 
a heart well-nigh broken. The gate was closed, and the horses 
went on. After a time she raised her head from the hands in 
which she had buried it. Behind were the towers of the convent 
rising above the trees ; and before her stretched the long white 
poplar-bordered road leading — ^whither ? 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A WET AFTERNOON AT POLLTNOTON. 

A WET afternoon at Pollington was rather a trial of temper to 
both the worthy brothers. Arthur used immediately after lunch 
to get out his account-books and work himself into a state of blind 
ferocity by the muddles in his arithmetic; landing himself 
alternately (say) eight or nine thousand pounds each way, cither 
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to iho good or bad. This was a process which would have had 
all the pleasurable excitement of gambling to some minds ; but 
with Arthur it only produced violent physical perspiration, accom- 
panied by more than dubious language. 

Such was his employment on the afternoon of which we are 
about to speak. He had been in such an utter dangamry at one 
time about a yery large sum of several thousands, odd hundreds, 
that he groaned aloud (to George's great delight, who was lying 
on the sofa smoking), and he would Imve called in that very sharp 
worthy's assistance and known the worst, had he thought iiiat the 
result would have gone against him, because then he could have 
pleaded poverty to his brother ; on the other hand, if the result 
had gone the other way, George would taunt him into an advance, 
as sure as fate. At this crisis the devil — ^whom he had been 
piously invoking all the afternoon, and to whom he had frequently 
presented his pen, his ink, his accounts, his estate, himself, and 
lastly, with extreme willingness, his brother and his brother's 
cigar — took pity on him, and reminded him of his banker's pass* 
book, where he found the missing money. 

With restored good humour he wiped his pen, put up^his books, 
and almost kindly proposed to his brother (of whom he had just 
before made a present to somebody) to play a game of ecarti. 
'' Now I wonder what he wants of me," thought George. 

The fact was that for Arthur to play ecai'tS with G^rge meant 
losing money to a dead certainty. Ajihur was George's match 
at billiards, and would always play with him after he had ascer* 
tained beforehand that George could pay if he lost — not otherwise 
— ^because an I XJ of George's might come in handy as a pipe* 
light, but was of no other use whatever. At ecaite Arthur always 
lost, and paid, so when the game was proposed George perfecUy 
well knew that he would have to give his quid pro quo to Arthur. 
This virtuous brother determined to absorb himself in the game 
so strongly as to render conversation impossible until his brother 
had paid him, and also to play as long as he could. 

Sometimes when George was very clamorous for money, the 
economic Arthur would allow him to win it, instead of giving it 
him straight, thereby, as he confided to Cross, getting his amuse* 
ment for his money. This, however, was not one of those occa- 
sions ; firstly, because George, having made a rather scandalous 
but successful campaign among some of the lower betting men (he 
had long been warned off the Heath) who were obliged to pay in 
order to keep the few remaining rags of character on their backs, 
was very flush of money, and had talked about the afiair with his 
brother ; and secondly, because so close an observer as George 
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could not but be aware that Ai*tLui**s face had something im- 
portant in it. 

They played, at the stakes which George had proposed, and 
Arthur played a little worse than usual : he lost persistently. At 
one point he made a careful calculation, and George thought that 
he was going to stop ; but he went on a little further, and then, 
after another examination, declined to play longer. 

George did not urge him ; he knew he might as well have 
urged Eddystone Lighthouse. Arthur handing over the money, 
just twenty pounds, said, '' That's all — ^no more," as if he had 
been feeding a dog, and was showing him the empty plate. 

George, by way of leading to a conversation, offered Arthur a 
cigar, which had the effect of putting all Arthur's carefully 
arranged thoughts temporarily into an inextricable confusion. If 
George had asked him for a cigar, and sworn at him if he did not 
give him one, t/mt would have been in the nature of things, and 
would not have upset him at all ; but that George should offer 
him one was a portentous and disturbing fact. With singular 
presence of mind, however, he took the cigar, and thanked him ; 
beyond that he was incapable of doing anything, but remained 
buried in thought ; the result of which was — 

" What a fool that brother of mine is with his money when he 
gets any. I believe that he would lend me a sovereign at this 
moment, if he thought that it was a bad one." 

But this profound thought, not taking the outward form of 
human speech, the result was that he remained perfectly dumb ; 
and as George from previous experience had not the least idea 
how long he would remain so, he thought that he had better begin 
himself, which he did with considerable dexterity. 

** Arthur, my dear fellow, I do hate asking your servants for 
anything after the rowing I got last week ; but as I see you wish 
to talk to me, and as I have been smoking for two hours, I wish 
you would let me have some beer." 

** The man wants beer," said Arthur suddenly. " My own 
brother wants beer ; and I should like some niyself now I think of 
it. Let us have some sherry, George — ^ring for the man, and tell 
him to bring some sherry, George. Much better at this time of 
day." George agreed. 

Gabriel brought the sherry, and then went away, shutting the 
door after him. George had sudden and swift occasion to go into 
the next room. What he discovered there was only known to 
Gabriel and himself; for Arthur, bringing his ideas into a focus, 
never heard the further door locked, or George saying to himself 
anything like *' Cursed young spy 1 " 
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He came back with a smooth face, however^ and found his 
brother with all his senses about him. At first he looked at the 
sherry, but Arthur had taken very little oi that : he concluded 
that he had got his wits together without that help, which was 
the fact. The following conversation was carried on by the two 
brothers while they were drinking together, with the long 
thoughtful pauses on the part of Arthur which I have described 
before, but will not again inflict on the reader. 

** George, I really and honestly want you to do nothing against 
yourself. If I did, you would find out, and not do it ; but I want 
to come to a bargain with you, and I would bo generous." 

" Yes," said George. *' If you can find a man who ever heard 
me say behind your back that you were a bad fellow, I will give 
you five pounds." 

This happened to be almost true. Arthur continued — 

<' I want you not to tell Cross something." 

George mentally made a present of Dr. Cross to the same 
person to whom an hour ago ho had himself been given by his 
brother Arthur. If the devil was enabled to accept all that was 
given him, he would have to go to a great expense in building. 

" What is it, of all things, which you do not desire me to tell 
Cross ? " he asked. '' I thought he knew everything." 

'' No, he does not know about Struan." 

*'The dandy man, who bought the picture? Why, ho was 
here with him I " 

'' Ail, but Struan has been here since — since you have been 
away. And I don't want Cross to know it." 

'* Have you sold anything else to him ? " s(ud George. 

'' No, George, upon my honour and word I have not. But he 
has been here wanting to buy, and I don't want Cross to know it." 

" / sha*n't speak," said George. ** J am not afraid of Cross, 
like you are. I am not afraid of crossing him. He knows much 
which is bad about mc, but it is of no use to him, because all the 
world knows it. He knows something about you, and it is worth 
your while to keep it secret. You have a little more character 
left than I have, though not much. Cross is nothing to me. I 
am a iree-lanco : I will tell liim or leave him in ignorance of 
anything — which you choose." 

'^I thank you," said Arthur. ''Now this man Struan wants 
to buy some of the things. You may say that they are heir- 
looms — I may deny it^ we might go to law and spend more 
money than the things are worth. Will you let me sell them 
without trouble, if I hand over part of the money in ready cash 
to you ? " 
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''They are mine at your death, you know," said George, 
mnsing. 

" Ah I but I might live for thirty years, and cut oflf your ready 
money at any time — leave alone going to law with you." 

** Well," said George, after a long pause ; " i*W trade I But 
on the sole condition that you tell me the greatest lie which was 
told ever in the world. If I ask you, have you left everything 
you can to Cross, will you say * No * ? " 

''I can't do it, George. You must trade without that. I 
have done so. But you will have plenty when I am dead ; and 
yon will be much better o£f before I am dead if you will keep in 
with Cross and me." 

'' You will give me one- third ? said George. 

" Surely," said Arthur. 

'' And you will let me live on here even if Cross opposes ? " 

<' He will not ; but if he does, I'll take care about it." 

It was time to dress for dinner; a neighbouring squire was 
coming, so they went through that ceremony. As he took his 
idle way out of the room, George said to Arthur — 

** When do you expect Struan here next ? " 

** To-morrow," said Arthur. " I forgot to tell you that. 
Cross is in France, and the present time is the host." 

" But what an ass you are," said George. ** Don't you see 
that if I allow you to sell what are practically my things for 
Cross's benefit, that he can't object to the buyer ? " 

"I would rather have them apart," said Arthur. "I don't 
know why — but I would rather; and I would rather that you 
would not talk to Cross about the matter." 

When George was landed in his room, and had partially un- 
dressed himself, he began a soliloquy at the very point where his 
brother had left o£f. 

" Not tell Cross ! What an unutterable fool you are, Arthur 
Branscombe. Not tell Cross ! What ? That you have come to 
an arrangement with me for a good allowance (it shall be no less) 
to let you get rid of the heirlooms by dcgi'cos, so that you, my 
sweet Cross, become so much the richer by every year you allow 
him to live. Why, if I conceal the fact of this arraiigonient from 
Cross, he would tliink that he had got as much as lie was likely 
to get, and he and I should be in possession — I of the entailed, 
he of the personal property — in throe months ! 

" Yes, dear Cross, I thank you deeply for your little arrange- 
ments for getting rid of my brother, and leaving the suspicion, if 
not the proof of the deed, on me ; you are very good. Once 
when Arthur was more than usually blackguardly to me, I said to 
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him in the hilliard-room, * I shall kill yoa some day.' And that 
young noodle Gabriel, who is always listening, bat noTor hears 
the right thing, overheard it, and told it to the bntler, and the 
butler told it to you, and then you told the whole housekeeper's 
room that they must be prepared for violence. I think, dear 
Cross, that I am your match, however 1 

** I don't want Arthur to die ; I'd sooner see you than 

Arthur ." He put the case strongly. 

** I shall stay here and watch you, my friend. I wonder how 
many of your patients you have put to sleep in your time 1 There 
is one thing I can tell you, that I shall not leave you and Arthur 
in the room together with the Gura9oa bottle — ^no, nor still more 
particularly with the Noyeau 1 

'' How nicely it could bo done, could it not, my dear ? Dr. 
Cross, a physician of emmence, was the first wibiess. He recog- 
nised the body of his friend ; he had been staying in the house, 
and had gone to bed : deceased had been drinking rather heavily 
with his brother, whom he had left alone with him. Was aroused 
in the middle of the night by the servant: unfortunate friend 
beyond hope ; Noyeau bottle empty ; strong smell of Prussic acid 
in the breath, doubtless from the large quantity of Noyeau drank. 
Stomach pump ; death. Dr. Lethoby and contents of stomach ; 
eminent analyst proved that he found enough Prussic acid to set 
up five bottles of Cura9oa, and innocently remarks that he 
wonders that Mr. George Branscombe is not dead too. Dr. 
Cross begs to be allowed to say that Mr. George never touched 
liqueurs of any kind, and could not bear the smell of them. 
Suspicion — search — ^httle bottle of Prussic acid, and partly empty, 
found in George's dressing-case. Then United Presbyterian — or 
XJ P — ^with George, and everybody saying that thoy wondered it 
had not happened before, with a man of my character. No, my 
dear Cross — no I " 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

OEORGE DRIVES CHANTICLEER. 



There were carriages enough at Pollington, but they were seldom 
used — so little, indeed, that one carriage horse (with generally 
only one relief) was considered sufficient to draw them all. Arthur 
contented himself with a handsome brougham to take him to 
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Sessions and to sales ; but this brongliam was the best turned-out 
in every way of any for miles round ; it might have appeared in 
the Park to the envy of every one. 

There were plenty of carriage horses also, enough to mount 
two batteries of Artillery, but they were never used. Arthur was 
one of the greatest breeders of carriage horses in England or 
France, and George earned part of his income by helping to break 
and drive them ; Arthur had once entrusted him to sell one, but 
it did not do. George sold the horse very well, but he kept tho 
money, and never came back until he had spent it all — which 
made Arthur remark to Cross that George was not only unbusi- 
nesslike, but ungentlemanlike. Master George after this might 
sell as many horses as he liked, but the horses were only delivered 
on the receipt of cash — (no foreign bank notes, no unknown 
cheques for Arthur) — out of which he got eight per cent. 

George going into the stable -yard on the morning after tho 
late conversation with his brother, found the brougham ready — 
not with the usual family horse, though he was handsome enough, 
but with the best horse in the stable, a young bay of nearly 
seventeen hands, for which Arthur wanted two hundred guineas, 
and who was fidgeting and twitching in a very uncomfortable 
manner. 

** What the are you taking this horse out for ? ** he said 

to the groom, the one with whom he had quarrelled. 

'' Going to fetch Mr. Struan fi*om the station, sir," said the 
young man. <'It is master's orders. Mr. George, sir, I am 
sorry I spoke saucy to you the other day. I wish you would go 
with me, sir, for I am afraid of him." 

** Keep him quiet a minute," said George. And he ran into 
tho house, and up to his brother's bedroom. His brother was at 
his toilette. 

** Arthur," he said, ** you are sending out Chanticleer ? " 

** I want Struan to see him." 

" He will sec liiin with the shafts bohiiul him across-country if 
you send him with Jacob alone. The lad funks liim." 

** But you drove him perfectly well the other day." 

** / did — yes. But the horso has not passed my hands. You 
must listen more to me : if you want Struan to see that horse in 
fonn, I must drive him." 

** It's devilish civil of you, Georgo," said Arthur; ** but you 
will lose your breakfast. Go by all means, and tliank you." 

George ran down into the hoU, caught up his best hat and 
gloves, and was on the '* bench " with his gloves in the crown of 
his hat, which was well rammed on, in two minutes or less. 
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** Now, Jacob, old boy, make him move." 

More easily said than doue. The horse would not move, though 
Jacob tried to lead him. 

** Get behind his blinkers, and hold on by the beanng rein." 

It was the first time Jacob had ever heard of that being done, 
but ho did it. 

A slight touch with the whip, and a shake of anger from the 
horse ; a stronger touch, and an indescribable furious attempt to 
get out of tho harness (a thing which a South American horse 
would have done in a minute), then three dexterously severe 
lashes from the whip, given puzzlingly in different places. 

The horse dashed at his collar now and felt it, as did Arthur's 
best brougham ; the horse made three plunges forwards, but was 
made to feel the bit each time. Sweating with terror and anger, 
he stopped ; tho whip was gently on his flank as a warning. 
Surrounded by nameless and invisible horrors, he dared neither 
stand still nor bolt; he did not know what to do, and so he 
walked with his splendid legs trembling in fear. That was right ; 
George lot him know it. 

'^ Pat his neck and stroke his nose, Jacob," he said ; and the 
horse went forward with more confidence. Once out of the stable- 
yard and in the avenue, a touch of the whip made the animal 
break into that slinging English trot which had been hereditary in 
his family for two centuries ; finding that this was the thing 
required of him, he did it with a will, just as an elephant would, 
and made Arthur's empty brougham fly through the crackling 
gravel somewhat unsteadily. George had one fright before he got 
out of tho park ; the herd got startled, and came down on them, 
the bucks leading, nearly dashing against the carriage ; but 
Chanticleer knew them very well : he had grazed with them for 
three years. He proceeded on in his own splendid style, as if he 
would say, " You lumbering clowns of deer, see how fine I am 
with a carriaj^c behind me ! " He rejoiced in his slavery — he 
was proud of his work ; and the man who had tamed him was 
George Branscombc. We see tho same tiling occasionally in 
beings of higher organisation than horses. Why not ? 

When they got out into the lanes and the roads leading to the 
station, the horse went splendidly. George talked with Jacob a 
great deal, gave him five shillings, apologised for his ill-temper 
on a previous occasion ; both which things, combined with George's 
splendid driving, opened Jacob's heart, and he talked to George 
respectfully — certainly in manner — and yet without a ghost of 
respect as to matter. For Mr. George Branscombe's character 
was not one to inspire moral respect, drove he never so wisely. 
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George heard many things about his neighbours, some of which 
ho knew before, and some which were fresh to him. He heard 
about the paternity of a child with utter indifference ; and I men- 
tion this because George was a peculiarly *' moral *' man, at all 
events in the country ; ho heard with equal indifference the fact 
that Mr. Struan had stayed at Pollington for ten days during his 
absence ; that Mr. Lionel was dead in Bedlam, and that Mrs. 
Lionel had come to the Grange with the child reported to bo 
poisoned to claim the heirship for him. All this was a mass of 
unimportant folly to George, except the fact that Struan had 
been at Pollington for ton days; and he did not know exactly 
what to make of that. 

When Struan arrived at the station, he found as he got out of 
the carriage a remarkably well-dressed young man, looking as if 
he had come out of a bandbox, waiting for him, who introduced 
himself thus — 

'^You remember George Branscombe. My brother has sent 
the carriage for you. Have you any luggage ? " 

'^ Thanks, very much,'' said Struan. ** I have my portmanteau. 
I will see after it.** 

George went back to the carriage, and caressed Chanticleer 
until the whistle had sounded and the train gone on. Then ho 
entered the carriage with Struan, and left Jacob to sink or swim, 
which seemed remarkable after the extreme anxiety he had ex- 
hibited to drive the horse to the station. 

Jacob swam, however, and brought them safely to the Hall 
door. When Struan and George got out, George pointed out 
the horse to him, and in doing so seemed as though continuing 
a conversation. 

'* I will think through all that you have said : but look at this 
horse. I broke him . * * 

'* He is a splendid horse, and he has carried us well. He does 
you credit. What is his price ? " 

** Arthur wants two hundred guineas." 

** No I " said Struan. ** The horse is too young and too rash ; 
he is in a lather now. You must drive him a little more yourself, 
George Branscombe, before he will fetch that. No one is hstening 
now. Our bargain stands ? " 

" Assuredly." 

** You will be in my bedroom by twelve ? " 

*^Yes." 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

ABTHUB DOCTORS STBUAN. 

Struan was as well dressed and as charming as ever, and greeted 
Arthur in the most friendly manner. A handsome breakfast had 
been prepared for him, to which the three sat down socially. 

** And Dr. Cross is not with yon, I understand/* said Struan. 

** No, he is on the Continent,** said Arthur. 

Struan looked up quickly. '' Oh, you are mistaken ; I saw 
him in London this morning." 

Arthur could not help looking rather disturbed, but Struan 
did not seem to notice it. 

'* Did you speak to him ? " said Arthur. 

'< Yes ; I told him that I had been staymg with you for ten 
days, and that you were kind enough to invite me to renew my 
visit ; that I had accepted your invitation, and was coming." 

George could not help smiling at the sudden destruction of all 
Arthur's plans for keeping his new friendship secret from Cross. 

« It is my opinion,** he said, by way of reassuring his brother, 
'< that Cross will turn up to-day, on wheels.*' 

*' Turn up on wheels ? '* said Arthur. << I don't see what 
you mean?** 

" I mean that he will come in a carriage," said George, in a 
very conciliatory manner. '^ I did not mean any harm, Arthur.'* 

''You mean something or another,*' said Arthur, ''or you 
would not be so civil.*' 

But George and Struan both laughed at this ; and Arthur, 
who was never very ill-natured, laughed also. 

Cross did not come that day, and it was passed very plea- 
santly. Struan's conversation seemed to elevate both Arthur and 
George. They did not quarrel at all during the day. Struan 
talked about Arthur's going into Parliament, and urged it on 
him. Arthur said that he was such a fool. Struan disagreed 
with him entirely about that matter, and in short they got on 
very well. The horses were shown, trotted out, and inspected, 
but Struan did not buy. After lunch he went over the house with 
Arthur, looking at many things, some of which Struan was pre- 
pared to buy, some of which he was emphatically inclined to leave 
alone. Still Arthur saw a very good market, and rather wished 
that he could have bought George off at less than one-third. 

In the middle of a long gallery, when they were both alone, 
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Struan looked at Arthur very steadily. Arthnr naturally looked 
at him in return, and noticed that Struan was very pale and 
faint. Arthur came to his assistance at once, and good-naturedly 
asked what was the matter. 

'^ I am in extreme pain, Mr. Branscomhe," said Struan ; 
** would you give me your arm to my hedroom ? ** 

Arthur at once did so. The fit of pain was very heavy, but 
Struan stood it like a man. When Arthur got him on to his 
bed, Struan got him to go through certain details which are 
not necessary to mention here. Tliey were of a rather difficult 
nature, such as a man generally requires a surgeon for. 

Arthur was a tolerable surgeon ; he bred a large number of 
horses, most of them sound, and therefore required the presence 
of a veterinary surgeon but seldom. But the vet.'s bills were 
long, and as the veterinary surgeon had a reputation to keep up, 
he was not always to be depended on in a case of warranty. 
Arthur had tried several of them, and they all had the infernal 
habit of speaking the truth when put on their oaths. That would 
not do, and so Arthur, from Blaine and Youatt, got up the subject 
for himself, and saved money, not to say worry. He therefore 
had a tolerable knowledge of anatomy, and as regards thera- 
peutics or pharmacy, he could have treated his own brother for 
farcy or spavin with eminent success ; but then his brother George 
never had those diseases, nor indeed any others, being a pecu- 
liarly virtuous and healthy living young man. 

He however made an excellent diagnosis of Struan's malady. 
"You have," ho said, "a large sebaceous tumour pressing on 
that artery. If you were a horse of mine, I should put the knifo 
to it ; I will do it for you if you like ; two of my grooms could 
hold you down easily, and there is not the least danger, because 
the thing has formed a callus, and that is what / never saw 
before. Say the word, and it is out in ten minutes." 

Struan looked steadily at Arthur, laughed at this new form of 
hospitality, and declined. He said that the trouble caused to 
hun by it was merely neuralgic, and that he would rather not be 
operated upon, but would get up. 

But Arthur was discontented. " It would be easier to me 
than bleeding a horse on the palate for megrims," he said. ** I 
shifted it for you very well ; however, if you like to wait until 
Cross comes, as I suppose he will " 

** Mr. Branscombe," said Struan, ** would you do me the favour 
not to mention this little afl'air to Dr. Cross ? Say simply that I 
was taken ill ; do not say how." 

** I will do as you ask me," said Arthur, " but I think you are 
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foolish. Cross is a first-rate man, and to please me he wonld 
practise as surgeon." 

'' I would rather that Dr. Cross knew nothing of it," said 
Stman. 

" Well, then, he shall not," said Arthur, still sitting on the 
bed. '' I want to say another thing. Don't you think so bad of 
my brother George as he looks. He is a selfish, godless fellow, 
like myself ; but if you pay him he will behave like a gentleman. 
But then it takes such a pOe of money to pay him, and I like my 
money, so we quarrel. And George does not do any harm with 
his money, like some people ; he only gambles, which is incon- 
venient to me because I have to pay when he loses : and then he 
wins sometimes. I wish you would try to like George ; he is not 
a bad fellow at all." 

Stman rose up in his bed and looked at Arthur Branscombe 
more steadily than ever. He looked as if he was going to say a 
great deal ; he only said — 

" Arthur Branscombe, if we were much together I should like 
you ; it is brave of you to plead for your scoundrel of a brother, 
who you know in your inmost heart would sell his soul for a 
thousand pounds." 

'* He would not do that," said Arthur. *< He says that he has 
no soul, and that there is no devil. It stands to reason that he 
could not offer to sell a thing he did not possess to a person who 
did not exist." 

This flight of theology left Btruan leagues behind. He did 
not say that he saw the same thing done on the Stock Exchange 
every day ; and it did not occur to him until afterwards, when the 
point of the remark was not appropriate. He merely said — 

" I will not say anything more about your brother. You have 
treated me with the very greatest kindness, and I thank you." 

Arthur made one of his long pauses, then he said — 

'' You do not conceive that I have been kind to you on mer- 
cenary grounds ? " 

** I know that you have not, Arthur," said Struan ; and so they 
parted. 

Struan was perfectly well by dinner-time, only he walked a 
little lame. He sat rather long over the wine, though he did 
not drink much. He had coffee, and at eleven o'clock retired to 
his bedroom. 

At twelve George came to his bedroom. They went into the 
flower garden and smoked there ; then they came back and parted 
at Struan's door. It was noticeable that they did not in any way 
disturb the household by so doing. 
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'' And that is tho way Cross comes and goos," said Strnan, as 
he blew his candle out. '' He mast be an ass, or he wonld have 
poisoned George for showing him the secret, and kept it to 
himself.'' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE TWO LADIES IN CONFIDENCE. 

'' Madeleine/' said Lady Alice one day, '' I wish yon had my 
strength of character.** 

''I fancy that I have, Alice/' said Lady Madeleine, "and a 
little to spare." 

<' Yon want resolution," said Lady Alice. 

'' I was not aware of it," said Lady Madeleine. << I am resolute 
enough ; you surely know that." 

" Yes, possibly when you are roused you are resolute for a time, 
but you are apt to change sides." 

** 1 can examine evidence, and alter my opinion when fresh 
evidence is brought before me." 

<' That is a fiEiult," said Lady Alice. '' When I once make up 
my mind, I never change it.** 

'' That is the only weakness in your character, Alice. How 
can you possibly be so silly ? Science, not to mention the 
Christian religion, would be impossible if the world was ruled by 
such a theory. You mean obstinacy, a vice, when you talk of 
resolution, a virtue." 

** Well, then,'* said Lady Alice, laughing, '' I'll not have you 
call mo vicious, and so I'll alter me mind to plase ye, though it's 
seldom me fawther's daughter does that same." 

** I wish you would not talk Irish, Alice," said Lady Madeleine, 
allowing tho cloud which had for an instant obscured her mild 
temper to pass away, but unwilling to show it too quickly. '* And 
you should not accuse mo of want of resource.** 

"I never did." 

** You implied it. I am a person of singular firmness of pur- 
pose. I remember when I was a mere child that my father said 
in my presence if Mr. Wilberforce carried a certain resolution the 
country would be in a state of anarchy, in six months, to which 
the state of things in France would be nothing ; and all bis friends 
agreed with him. I confused the word resolution with revolution. 
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and at once, with the examples of the French nohility hefore me, 
buried all my toys in the garden, except one doll, who, as I had 
determined, was worthy to share my exile or my £ate. I judged 
from the expression of her face that she was capable of great 
things. She was exactly like yoor old friend Lady Ballyskerry. 
Her I did np in a brown paper parcel. Now, I think that showed 
resource in a child." 

" So you followed the example of Madame Dubarry, did you ? " 
said the incorrigible Lady Alice. " WeU, my dear, there was one 
thing you never resembled her in." 

'' Aiid what was that ? " said the innocent Lady Madeleine. 

" Her good looks." 

'' I am not so sure," replied Lady Madeleine, now in high good 
humour. <* You remember that dreadful old Mrs. Toreker. Well, 
when I first came out I was a most distinguished failure, and she 
said to me at Almack's, before everybody, * Lady Madeleine 
Howard 1 oh my dear, I remember you a child, and do you 
know you were really rather nice-lookmg then.* And then she 
looked round as if she was prepared for incredulity, if not 
contradiction." 

" What did you say ? " 

" I was too frightened to say anything." 

'' I," said Lady Alice, '' should have told her I did not believe 
it, for the simple reason that she said it, and no other. If that 
had not been enough for her, I should have said that I at all 
events had not got the sobriquet of Mrs. Eighteenpence, as she 
had, in consequence of having one of her eyes twice as big as 
another." 

'< I have no doubt that you would have done so," said Lady 
Madeleine. And indeed she was right : one of the reasons which 
led to the non-success of Lady Alice in the great world was that 
her powers of sarcasm habitually outran her discretion. 

'^ And so," said Lady Madeleine, ''you good-natured and best 
of souls, you agree to have Lionel's wife here for a short time, in 
order that we may get her to talk to us, and we with our profound 
arts of dissimulation may worm out the secrets of her inmost 
heart." 

** Exactly," said Lady Alice. " And if things go wrong, re- 
member that I protested against it, and only yielded to your 
violence." 

" We understand that." 

" Poor thing," said Lady Alice ; ** she will find it dull here 
after that dissipated convent. No giddy whirl of ceaseless society 
among the best-bred girls in five empires; no extremely good- 

22 
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looking, middle-aged bishops, or even cardinals, to converse with ; 
no easy, habitual, and confidential society with one of the least 
ynlgar of all the royal ladies in Europe ; nothing but two singu- 
larly ugly and dull old women to take the place of all this. • She 
will wish herself back pretty soon." 

'* She had nowhere else to go at first," said Lady Madeleine. 
** And you and I do not want to stop short in a work which we 
began with our Lionel." 

"Best of women, no. But, seriously, will she not be dull 
here ? " 

** She was dull there, or she would not have come away," said 
Lady Madeleine. " She will be dull here or anywhere, restless 
here or anywhere, until that great aching void in her heart is 
filled. That is my opinion. She has a want, my beloved Alice, 
which we have never known. Neither of us has ever loved a man, 
and lost him I " 

The room was nearly dark when Lady Madeleine said this, and 
there was silence for a time ; then Lady Madeleine felt the strong 
hand of Lady Alice holding her delicate weaker fingers, and fix>m 
that simple touch she knew a secret which she had never guessed 
during all the years they had lived together : the rough Lady 
Alice had loved. 

The room grew dark by degrees, yet still they said nothing 
save what the clasped hands could say to one another oi con- 
fidence and sympathy. Lady Madeleine had never thought of 
this before, and at last, breaking the long silence, she said, 
" Alice, who was he ? " 

** Your brother Algernon." 

And a great light broke upon the eyes of Lady Madeleine. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

MRS. LIONEL FINDS REST. 



Mbs. Lionel Branscombe, in approaching the world, after her 
long seclusion, got more and more fi*ightened as she went on. 
Whether that was part of Father Wilson's plan as regarded her, 
we cannot say — perhaps he did not exactly know himself, but, 
like many great generals, Napoleon included, put down the 
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mistakes of his enemies as x, or an unknown quantity in his 
calculations. 

X and ijf regarded mathematically, are abominahly unruly 
letters in the hands of inexperienced calculators — ^they may turn 
out to be anything, from an Austerlitz to a Waterloo; from a 
Solferino to a Sedan, from a Bullrun to a Gettysburg ; or, again, 
may be found to represent the failure in a scholarship and the 
mean life of a teacher, or a fellowship and a bishopric. Father 
Wilson did not consider these things, or care much about them. 
As regarded Mrs. Lionel, it was not worth his while to do so ; 
she was rather unimportant. Still he had taken her husband's 
and her matter in hand, and was interested in it : he would, had 
he been a secular man, have betted that Mrs. Lionel would be 
found back at the convent in a year. Probably the chances went 
that way very strongly at one time. 

She was unused to the noise and confusion of travelling akme, 
and her nervousness was so great that she attracted attention. 
She hid herself in trepidation in the darkest comers of the 
waiting rooms, and could not be made to understand that she 
had to take two tickets, one for herself, another for her luggage. 
She fled from the ticket offices, leaving her change behind her, 
and got shouted after in crowds to -her unutterable horror ; she 
was brought back through the staring unmannerly rudeness of the 
Belgian people, and laughed at for her folly, by a population rude 
because utterly cowardly. At last she made the grand Jiasco of 
taking the wrong train, and getting herself carried into France : 
had she continued to travel in Belgium, she would probably have 
gone back. 

Landed early in the morning at the Lion d*Or at Autrin, she 
at once told the whole story to Madame of the hotel. Mrs. 
Lionel being handsome, rehgious, and extremely well-spoken, 
when she was not frightened, Madame at once took her case up 
with an energy amounting to ferocity. Her husband, a very 
'' straight " voter on the Bonapartist side, proceeded in an 
Americain to the frontier, two miles off. Having shaken his ten 
fingers in front of the Belgian donanier*$ nose, until they looked 
like twenty ; having demanded of that official how long he con- 
ceived that His Imperial Majesty would wait before annexing 
Belgium ; having paid what was demanded and counted the 
change in the most offensive manner, he returned in triumph 
with Mrs. LioneFs boxes, and from that moment became the 
gentle kindly Frenchman whom we know so well, and whom, in 
spite of all hia errors, we love so well. 

Fancy eliminating France 1 Shall we see the sun of good* 
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hnmonr and pleasantness banished from the terrestrial heavens ? 
Accursed be ho who dreams of it ! The unutterable and atrocious 
wrongs which this English Catholic lady had suffered from the 
hands of the Belgian boors was very much talked of in the hotel 
that morning. It was understood that she had been induced to 
come to the table d!hdte — a place had been reserved for her, and 
she came in before every one was seated, very nervous, but very 
handsome. The French women had put flowers all round her 
plate, and she saw the comphment, but did not know what to do : 
with a mere instinct she rose and bowed, and several ladies 
bowed in return. 

The French ladies were divided on the question as to whether 
she was most like Marie Th^rSse or Queen Victoria. As these 
two ladies, possibly the most eminent in modem times, have no 
resemblance in feature, it is possible that the French ladies had 
been reading history from writers of the calibre of M. Thiers. 
An American lady, of great personal beauty, claimed to know a 
lady by the name of Pollex, living in some innumerable street, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, who was handsomer than Mrs. Brans- 
combe. An old French lady who sat next the American lady, 
said that she could well believe it, after seeing the beauty of 
Madame (the American lady). And so they went on making 
things pleasant just as though there were not two million German 
soldiers over the frontier ready to make things entirely unpleasant. 

Mrs. Branscombe had not been in France before, and she 
rested here a few days ; for the gentle French ladies made life 
very agreeable to her. If she spoke of the convent, they said 
that a well-conducted convent was a heaven upon earth. If she 
spoke of the rudeness of the Belgians, the Belgians were dogs, 
not to be noticed — of course they ridiculed a lady like herself. If 
she spoke of England, the English were not all like Madame in 
e^pritf but they were good and brave, though stupid. Madame 
was unUke her compatriots ; she had not pronounced teeth, her 
clothes were well cut, and the colours were good. Monsieur was 
not with Madame ? Well, those things would occur, even in 
France ; que vouUz voiis ? 

But she had set her feet for one place, and she could rest 
nowhere else. She told the old French lady that she had pro- 
mised to go to Grange Garden, and she described the menage to 
her. 

" Well,** said the old French lady, ** I should go there. Yes, 
I would have you go there. Mais Monsieur ? ** 

" n est mort.** 

" A vous ? *' 
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''Mais oui." 

'*Hein! hein ! Les homines sont tons comme ccla. Always 
faithless I " 

" My Lionel was never that. I fear that villains made mis- 
chief between us.** 

This was the first time she had ever said so aloud. The 
French lady administered comfort. *' C*6tait la mdme chose avec 
moi/* she said ; and then she told Mrs. Lionel her history, as to 
one with whom she had much in common in misfortune ; tiiough 
she had never heard a word of Mrs. LioneFs affairs. 

The history of the French lady was not an improving one, and 
Mrs. Lionel felt herself misunderstood, and longed to be back at 
the convent, where such things were never talked of from one 
year*s end to another. The world seemed cruel and scandalous ; 
she would have gone back to Waterloo, but the frontier was 
between her and it. She must on to England. 

Somehow England was more homely and less terrifying to her 
than even France ; no one seemed to take the remotest notice of 
her, good or bad ; if there was not the never-ending good-nature 
of France, there was also none of the freedom and empressement 
of that country ; there was privacy in every hotel and in every 
railway carriage. She had no diliiculty in finding her way to 
London unattended, and there she was waited on at the Grosvenor 
Hotel by an extremely respectable looking middle-aged woman, 
who told her that she had been sent by Lady Madeleine to act as 
her lady*s-maid as long as she thought fit to retain her services. 
This was an inestimable boon, and in her heart she fervently 
blessed the thoughtfulness of the kind heart which liad conferred 
it. The woman was a Roman Catholic, and took her to church in 
the morning, to her great comfort, for she had been afraid to go 
by herself in France. 

So the journey to Shropshire was made easy to her, and at 
Shrewsbury a carriage was waiting for her with private servants 
in rather brilliant liveries. She asked her new attendant whether 
it was Lady Madeleine's, and she said. No, it was Mr. Wother- 
ston*s, and that he was sheriff that year, and so the men were 
wearing their fuU-dress liveries in the daytime, according to the 
old fashion. ** A great man for old customs was Mr. Wotherston, 
though ho was a Whig,** she remarked further. 

** He lives here, does he not ? ** 

'< When not at his duties in the House, madam.*' A gentleman 
with eighteen thousand good acres to look after naturally has to 
look sharp after them if he wants things to go well. 

** Is he much changed ? ** asked Mrs. Lionel, simply. 
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** Sinco when, madam ? " said Jeffkins, with a curious look. 

" I mean is ho married ? " said Mrs. Lionel, correcting herself. 

" No, madam. The squire is a hachelor." 

" Does he go often to the Grange ? ** 

" Yes, madam, most days." 

Mrs. Lionel talked no more until the hospitahle doors of the 
Grange were opened to her, which she entered with most singular 
trepidation. She was shown into the drawing-room hy & footman 
(the italics are ours), where our two ladies awaited her, not in 
state by any means, but with every symptom of violent gardening 
about ^em. 

" Here she is,** said Lady Alice in a loud voice. " She has 
grown very fat ; but in my opinion she is handsomer than she was 
before. They evidently don't starve people in those precious old 
convents of yours, Madeleine. My dear love, you are so very 
welcome ; come and have some wine and biscuits. I made the 
biscuits ; who made the wine I don't know ; some Portugee 
papist, I doubt ; but even they can't spoil the blessings of a 
Protestant Providence.'* 

" Don't you mind her, my love," said Lady Madeleine, 
advancing laughing, and kissing Mrs. Lionel. <' She only means 
what I do, * welcome.* And when she says that you are grown 
stout, she says the truth ; but if ever she says she is not a 
Catholic, tell her that she prays for the holy Catholic Church 
every Sunday." 

With their perfect instinct, so far higher than that wretched 
humbug called " tact,** they had done what they wished to do — 
they had put her entirely at her ease. 

She took the glass of wine and the biscuit, and said, with a 
very pleasant laugh — 

** I have been so terribly afraid of coming near you, but, do 
you know, I am not in the least degree afraid of you now." 

** Nobody ever is," said Lady Madeleine. ** We want to 
make you really and truly happy, you know, and we shall easily 
manage that." 

Indeed, it was not difficult to be happy at the Grange, as Mrs. 
Lionel soon found out. In a fortnight she was completely one of 
the family. No allusions were ever made as to why she camo 
there, nor were any allusions made as to how long she was going 
to stop there ; save that now and then Lady Alice or Lady 
Madeleine would say something of this kind before her — 

** Alice, we will plant this border here by this scat with single 
daffodils. Mrs. Lionel reads that poem of Wordsworth's very 
well, and she will like to see some of them next spring. She 
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thought that he meant double- dafifodils, foolish thing; we will 
show her Wordsworth's own." 

" Do you like wallflowers, my love ? *' Lady Alice would say. 

*' I like them very greatly," replied Mrs. Lionel. " They 
were a great convent flower." 

** Madeleine," was the prompt answer, " we will put those 
Carter's doubles by her seat. They won't be out till May, Mrs. 
Lionel, but you will say that there is none like them when they 
do flower." 

She rested there, in short, and asked no questions — not even 
why they, with all their kindness, would call her nothing but Mrs. 
Lionel, and not by her Christian name. This place was as sacred, 
as far as she was concerned, as the convent had been : no one 
could come near her: and yet there was this difference — she 
could go anywhere. 

Not into the world of crowded streets, not into that miserable, 
noisy, cruel world which had beat the unfortunate young Lish- 
woman back to die shipwrecked in the snow at the gates of her 
own kind convent ; but into another one — ^the peaceful world of 
nature, when in her half-subdued or pastoral mood. The two old 
ladies gave her the key of the postern, and soon found that she 
had used it, for they watched her like lynxes, with a great 
unexpressed hope irradiating their two faces when they looked at 
one another. 

Her first expedition was a very short one. She went out at 
the postern ; they saw her ; but came back in a hurried manner 
in about twenty minutes, and, locking the door, looked round her 
as if in relief. 

" It is that abominable old noodle Joyce loitering in our back- 
lane," said Lady Alice. The fact being that the lane belonged 
to Joyce, not to them ; and so far from loitering, he always went 
through it with extreme rapidity, lest the devil, which he had 
once seen in broad sunlight, should step out of the postern, put 
itself in the pathway between him and his wife, who would face 
ten devils, and say, " Joyce, I desire to have a few words with 
you on the subject of Hephsibah Burton's son. If you refuse me, 
I shall lay the matter before Mrs. Joyce." Joyce had a devil in 
his garden, as well as the old ladies, and he never loitered there. 

She told Lady Madeleine in confidence that she had gone out, 
but had been fi-ightened back by something terrible, she knew not 
what. It was a thing with great arms and legs, which roared at 
her, and which tossed things wildly about in the air ; and there 
were wild people about it who seemed to jeer, and try to murder 
one another with weapons ; she said that die could not bear it« 
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Lady Madeleine told this to Lady Alice ; the latter lady 
replied — 

** You see as well as I do that what has frightened her is 
Norris' thrashing machine. It is very sad that she should be so 
timid, but you sec, dear, that she has not been out of a convent 
for seven years, and she is afraid of her own shadow when she is 
alone. It*s that Joyce, of course ; it always is : he got Norris* 
machine to thrash out his wheat for his rent. Explain to her 
what the thing was, and tell her that it shall never be there again. 
Then she will get out on to the commons and into the lonely lanes, 
and begin to talk to the cottagers, and see human life from the 
healthy side. Wotherston, you and I, and Wilson, have agreed to 
this, and we are here to see it carried out to its blessed end. 
We shall undo this monstrous evil in spite of such petty rebuffs 
as this.'* 

She went out again after her silly fears had been explained to 
her, and every absence was longer than the last. She began to 
ask simple questions about the peasantry in the further parts of 
the parish, towards the mountain, to which questions she received 
voluminous replies ; our two ladies knew these people, and knew 
uncommonly little good of some of them, but the evil they kept 
to themselves. They made no inquiries, they were too shrewd 
for that, but they noticed that she almost always brought home 
flowers — pinks, sweetwilliams, roses, and such things as grow in 
cottagers' gardens — they saw that she was among the poor, and 
they desired it. 

There was constraint on one point between her and them, for 
she never spoke of her husband to them, neither did they just 
now desire that she should. Otherwise, with the exception of the 
subject of her walks, they were free. Garden, farm, bees, fruit, 
flowers were quite enough subjects for convorsatiou in a microcosm 
like theirs. One morning at breakfast she asked if Lady Alice 
could lend her a Bible. Lady Alice did bo with the most 
Protestant promptitude, and she went away down tlie garden. 

** This looks well, Alice," said Lady Madeleine. ** She is 
going to read to some sick person." 

**We shall do it!" exclaimed Lady Alice, triumphantly. 
** She wanted the world again, and she is getting the world of 
God. Now the fiend take any one who stops us. May he bo 
rammed into the great gun of Atlilonc." 

** I hope she won't turn Protestant," said Lady Madeleine, 
dolefully. 

'* I hope not, I am sure," said Lady Alice. '^ I had as lief you 
did. I can manage you now, but I'd never be able to do it then." 
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A very little time afterwards Mrs. Lionel had a coDsnltation on 
business with the two ladies. She had a large sum of money in 
hand in her desk, but it was all in foreign notes. Could they 
oblige her with ten pounds in English money for some of her 
foreign notes? 

<* Alice is cashier, my love ; I am book-keeper/' said Lady 
Madeleine. 

Lady Alice departed with more alacrity than she usually did 
when cash was in question. The tax collector had very hard 
times of it in that house ; Lady Alice, though as loyal a soul as 
ever stepped, objected to taxes, and with Lish logic confounded 
cause with effect, scolding the agent when she should have argued 
with his principal, quarrelling with the collector when she ought 
to have been abusing the Chancellor of the Exchequer : she never 
paid her taxes until threatened with distraint, and appealed as a 
matter of course, though she never faced the Bench. On this 
occasion, howeyer, she took the dirty Popish notes without any 
sign of disgust, and brought down good English money for them, 
nine sovereigns, seventeen and sixpence in silver, a two- shilling 
piece, four pennies, two halfpennies, and four farthings. Having 
thus paid off the Pope without deducting discotmt, as she ex- 
pressed it, and hoping that he would benefit by her Peter's penny, 
and think better of his ways, she left the two other ladies laugh- 
ing, and went away. 

The next day IVLrs. Lionel was a long time gone, but when she 
came back she looked tired, pleased, and happy. She had in her 
hand five or six flowers of wild gentianella, of which she took 
peculiar care, putting them in a glass and carrying them with her 
when she went early to bed. 

'<She has been to the mountain," said Lady Madeleine. 
" What can she have wanted there ? " 

They found out through the footman they had hired when she 
was expected, a younger brother of Gabriel's at Pollington, and 
as nimble a spy. They got at it secondhand of course, but this 
was the truth. 

Up under the mount^iin lived an outrageously disreputable 
family, who did everything in their small way possible ; but none 
of whom, the head of the house included, did anything which 
could be sent for trial : they were a "six weeks' gang," the 
plague of the great unpaid. The head of the house had kicked 
three policemen, and broken the window of a public-house. The 
Bench, knowing that he cared nothing for his person, determined 
to try his pocket, and fined him seven pounds ten, ho to be 
imprisoned until the money was paid. This upset the family 
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caloolation altogether ; they had the money — such people always 
have ; hat, on the one hand, they did not want to pay it, and in 
winter wonld have let <* Father " warm his toes in gaol with his 
full consent. Harvest was coming on, however, and the poaching 
season to follow. So they were in full committee of ways and 
means, when Mrs. Lionel passing as far as their cottage under the 
mountain, heard them squabbling and swearing in the distance, 
and following that sound of woe to its source, found them all in 
desolation and tears. To a woman who had been seven years in 
a convent, their tale of oppression sounded true enough. She 
paid the money, and ** Father " was let loose on society. The 
family presented her with the bouquet of gentianella. 

" Of course she will make blunders," said Lady Alice, rubbing 
her chin. ''But she is going the right way. She is getting 
used to the world. It will take a long while to undo the work 
of that scoundrel Cross." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF DB. CROSS. 

We hope by this time that our readers have become sufficiently 
interested in Dr. Cross to wish to know something more about him 
than they have hitherto heard. We knew him very well indeed at 
one time, before he arrived at the zenith of his fame, which was 
some time after the period of which we are writing. He is a 
perfectly real person. We, at one time, in our society, were 
devoted to him. 

The Crosses wore not such noodles as to come in with 
William the Conqueror ; they came in with St. Augustine. From 
the family traditions and from history they proved that St. 
Augustine never had a sister ; a thing never asserted, and there- 
fore one on which they strenuously insisted ; but that he had a 
married aunt with one sou. St. Augustine, it appeared from tho 
Cross documents, some as early as the fifteenth century, descended 
on the barbarian world of Britain, backed by this aunt (and her 
son). She assisted greatly in the spreading of Cliristianity by 
setUing in Kent, and bujring up every acre of land which she 
could lay her hands on. She abandoned her Latin name, and 
took the name of Cross, afler the holy symbol, which in her 
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position as aunt to a saint was only natural. The Crosses then 
hecame Kings of Kent for many centuries, until deposed hy King 
John. Then their castle at Penshurst was destroyed hy Balf d'lsle, 
and all their papers humt, to the salvation of the hrains of all 
heralds. They picked thcmselyes up again at different periods of 
history; if ever the name Cross appeared, he was one of their 
Crosses ; and at last old Dr. Cross of Brompton paid forty pounds 
for his pedigree, and whether from suggestion or accident found 
St. Augustine's aunt at the top of it. This was proof positive. 
A man with a clear pedigree for eight hundred years may make 
fun of such nonsense, hut there was the fact. Old Dr. Cross 
thought himself a greater man than any Howard in the land. 

He kept a little shop in Brompton, a mean little *' doctor's " 
shop, having a good practice, however. On the verge of Chelsea 
he had a considerahle part of '* Cadogan's Wilderness," as it was 
once called, and not only made money, but put it by. He was 
thought to be a prosperous old fellow, as proud as Lucifer. 

His son, John Cross, proved to him, if nothing else could, that 
there was high blood in the family. We have described him 
before ; we may only add that he was from the first very hand- 
some, and that his manners were perfect, to those who had never 
seen a gentleman. 

I want to see what some have called a '' perfect gentleman." 
A man whose check never reddens with the eagerness of combat, 
when another man rudely expresses a political opinion contrary to 
his ; a man to whom all religious phases of thought are alike, and 
who smiled them down, all one after another, in succession ; a 
man who looks upon *Hhe sex" as being all alike, with no 
individuality of opinion, or character ; a man who says glibly, 
« We men of the world know all about women, and I assure you 
that women under no circumstances will ever do " — fifty things 
which are done every day by the best of women ; a man who 
dashes to open the door with a leer on his face which he thinks is 
a smile ; a man who knows a horse and can ride one, and will 
cheat every one except his friend, and even him, if there is no 
chance of being found out. I will not go on describing the perfect 
gentleman, as believed in by some who know no better : I never 
met one, except Dr. Cross. 

He was a perfect gentleman in his way — so perfect, that he was 
actually believed in by some gentlemen, and a vast number of 
middle-class women, whose brothers and husbands were a million 
times better gentlemen than he ever was in reality. 

He went in due season to St. Swithin*s Hospital, a medical 
school which has always been supposed to demand the most gentle- 
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manly beh&vioar on the part of its students ; but even here he was 
called ** Gentleman Cross." In the way of prizes he carried 
everything before him, and his conduct was perfectly irre- 
proachable. Genial and kindly, even to merriment, with his 
fellow- students, respectful and diligent with superiors, intensely 
attentive to the patients, he was at first one of the greatest 
successes ever known. Everybody was bound to love him. 
He gained a scholarship for anatomy, but he refused to take 
it, pointing out in the noblest manner that he was comparatively 
rich, whereas Dolly Percy, who had run him so close, was 
poor, and needed the money. The Board had Dolly Percy 
before them, and dwelling on the magnanimous conduct of 
John Cross, told him that the exhibition was his. To their 
astonishment and indignation, the offer was refused in the most 
emphatic manner, and the students gave Dolly Percy a dinner, to 
which Cross was not invited. 

The fetct is that although every one was bound to like Gentle- 
man Cross, no one did after a little ; the reason alleged by most 
of them being that he was not a gentleman. He was better look- 
ing, better mannered, better dressed, and cleverer than the rest 
of them ; but the young men who afterwards made a mark in the 
world voted him a ** barber's clork," and sucli was the opinion of 
their seniors : of tliis feeling, of course, the Board knew nothing. 

There was something wrong about him, besides the alleged 
want of human sympathy, though no man liked to give it a name. 
Theoretically, his knowledge of medicine was sublime for his age, 
but in practice his luck seemed to desert him. The students said 
that he had no feeling for any individual patient, and treated 
them all as an old-fashioned vet. would treat a horse ; the pro- 
fessors said (after he was safe off the premises) that he was a 
trifle rash and Frenchy in the exhibition of certain drugs. One 
physician said that it would bo lucky if Cross w.as never indicted 
for manslaughter ; a savage and untamoablo old surgeon, who 
never gave a civil word to any human being except his poorest 
patients, and who was adored by every one about the place, from 
the necessary savage who in those days provided for science in 
the dissecting room up to the most cantankerous member of the 
Board, said that the puppy would be hanged, and the sooner the 
better : the hemp, however, was not 80>vn which would hang John 
Cross. 

His father died, and left him all his money : we do not know 
how much that was. John, now Dr. Cross, knew tlie value of 
money pretty well, and he considered it to be enough to furnish a 
house in Bolton Bow, and put up a new brass plate : his father's 
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shop, fixtures, and goodwill he sold to a young man for six hundred 
pounds. One of his enemies said that this was the only money 
he ever had, but we are very strongly inclined to doubt that. John 
Cross was a man whose more intimate acquaintances (such as he 
had) used always to get at the truth by believing exactly the 
contrary of every thing he said : had he said he was rich, they 
would have believed him poor, and vice versa. On this subject, 
however, he never said anything at all. The reader may make 
him rich or poor, as his fancy dictates. 

He had not calculated his resources badly by any means. Im- 
mediately after his appearance in Bolton Bow there occurred a 
peculiarly acrimonious squabble between the Board and the staff 
of the old hospital, which ultimately led to the secession of the 
chairman on the one side, and the untameable surgeon on the 
other, after high and unforgivable words. The Duke was in the 
right ; he had discovered that there was waste in a particular 
manner, which his eagle eye alone had discovered. The old 
surgeon allowed the fact, after examination, but said that the 
Duke had got his information from a charlatan. The affair 
heated itself, and the quarrel, so cleverly originated (though no 
one dreamt of it) by Cross, took a party phase. The Duke shook 
the dust off his feet after resigning, without giving the name of 
his informant ; and the surgeon, after telling such of the Board 
as had supported the Duke that they might all go to the devil, 
departed also to the intense grief of the whole establishment — 
including the body-snatcher, who wept like a child. 

However, Cross had got what he wanted ; he always got eveiy- 
thing he wished for : only one thing was beyond his reach, the 
love of his feUow-men, and that he did not care for. Popularity 
he wanted, and got; but the only being who ever loved him 
heartily was that poor dumb dog Arthur Branscombe. Cross, I 
say, had got what he wanted now : the Duke took him up, and 
gave him introductions. 

He had been looking his chances in the face, and if he had not 
secured the Duke his intention had been to start as a homoeo- 
pathist, but he knew that to step between the Duke and his blue 
pills would be ruin in a social point of view; and besides, he 
argued scientifically, '* That man has assimilated such a quantity 
of calomel now that he would die without it ; and I want him to 
live until I have done with him.*' He therefore took all the 
homoeopathist books, which he had very carefully read up with a 
view to starting in that line himself, and made a ferocious attack 
on them in an able pamphlet. Pamphlets as a rule do not sell, 
but this one did, for there were deliciously cutting personal on- 
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slanghts on the leading homoBopathists by name which made the 
thing go off like wild-fire. There are charlatans eyerywhere, and 
one of the homoeopathists of those times happened not to have 
'' a clean bill .of health ; " this Cross knew, and by the expenditure 
of a few pounds huuiod up the man's antecedents, and used the 
shortcomings of the individual for the purpose of holding the 
whole system up to scorn. What connection there was between 
infinitesimal doses and the fact of a man's having been imprisoned 
abroad for using juniperus saldensis unsuccessfully the illogical 
public did not seek to inquire : the pamphlet was spicy and 
personal, and it put that guardian of the people. Dr. Cross, 
before the public. Burstenberg, the only queer man among the 
homoDopathists, was the most tender about his character : in the 
case of *' Burstenberg versus Cross," a British jury valued his 
character at one farthing. He went into business in the city 
(with the farthing we suppose), did well, and built a church. 

Cross and he were afterwards very great fiiends, for Bursten- 
berg had more experience in irregular practice than Cross, and 
was a thoroughgoing scoundrel, necessary therefore to Cross, 
who was always eminently respectable. '* I would give you a 
hundred pounds," said Cross once to Burstenberg, <' if you would 
give me your trick of lying, and looking honest at the same time.*' 
But this was beyond the art of Burstenberg. He said that it vras 
an afl'air of national genius, and that the English were fools. 

Cross naturally agreed with Burstenberg that the English wero 
fools ; but at the same time he saw that the German folly would 
no more last than the Scotch foUy, or the French folly. He 
wanted to see a sound system of English medicine, with Dr. 
Cross at the head of it. 

We can say nothing except that he partially succeeded. He 
had a start such as few men get, and he made the best of it. 
The older hands said among themselves that he was a charlatan : 
but who would bell the cat ? Not one. The men who would call 
him a charlatan behind his back, were forced to confess him one 
of the ablest living physicians before his face. He was a man 
very much sought after also. Some coroners did not find them- 
selves safe without him. On one occasion a coroner quoted Dr. 
Taylor. <* He is obsolete," said Dr. Cross ; and the coroner was 
satisfied. 

He had, in not very many years, dropped into a considerable 
practice. I wish to say as little as possible about the man's ways 
and means. But his bankers were rather astonished at the amount 
of some of his fees : they were larger than Sir James Simpson's. 
That, of course, was no business of the bankers, for he always 
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kdpt a large balance. Bankers, howeyer, have their ideas ; and 
if John Cross had wished to overdraw, in all probability he wonld 
not have been allowed to do so. 

We hope that we have now given a sufficient account of Dr. 
Cross, and his relations with that part of the world in which I 
hope we all live — ^the respectable. Dr. Cross was pre-eminently 
respectable, but the respectable world, proverbially stupid, did 
not see their way to the fact. The women had nothing to say 
against him, but the idiotic men were as usual in the way — they 
did not like Dr. Cross. One or two of them went so far as to 
propose to throw Dr. Cross out of the window — had they done 
so, the laws of their country would have hanged them. We live 
among formulas, and by formulas : one of them is that you should 
not throw a man to whom you object out of window. You could 
not do it, in the first place ; and in the second place, if you did 
throw him out of window, or downstairs, you might be tried lor 
your life, and it would go hard with you. Some people threatened 
to horsewhip Cross — no one ever did so effectually. A young man 
certainly once hit Cross over the shoulder with a whip, and told 
him to consider himself horsewhipped ; but Cross answered by two 
terrible blows on the young man's eyes, and had him up at Marl- 
borough Street before he was presentable. He was asked about 
the cause of the quarrel, but he would say nothing. Cross had 
calculated on that among other things. 

We cannot foUow him in his career with any amount of detail : 
the man had a splendidly solid foundation of science, and he used 
it until he gained technical knowledge of a certain nature, such 
as was possessed by no man out of France. In certain cases the 
untameable old surgeon, whilome of St. Swithin's, would call him 
in, and he would not always come. 

He was not so prosperous that he was beyond the idea of 
marrying a woman with a handsome fortune. He hated and 
despised women, certainly ; they were to him an inferior animal ; 
by some ridiculous tradition, probably Biblical, allowed to possess 
property. If he could get hold of a woman with property, he 
would have no fundamental objection to marrying her, and deter- 
mined not to ill-use her. Still he was on the whole averse to 
marriage. He had seen, in his opinion, too much of it among 
other people ; he had seen various relations between married 
people, and none of them appeared satisfactory ; he went through 
the old Pantagruel and Panurge Matrimonial Catechism with 
himself, and his answer was a decided negative to matrimony, 
unless he could get all he wanted, and he hardly knew what that 
was. 
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A poor woman, however pretty , was out of the qnestion : he, 
although prosperous, could not afford that: a pretty and rich 
woman might he tolerahle, yot even there were difficultiea : she 
might he clever and determined, which would not do, for he was 
determined to he master ; she might he an ohedient fool, in which 
case she would not he of any great use to him : his wife must he 
clever and ohedient at the same time. She must have perfect 
temper too, for he had a temper himself which sometimes made 
him angry with the person ho loved hest in the world (that is to 
say John Cross), and how were you to know what a woman's 
temper was until you were shut up with her without hope of 
release ? And there might he children, again ; and if there was 
one set of people in the world whom Cross hated, it was children, 
though they with their usual correctness of instinct adored him, 
and detested the savage old surgeon whom all grown-up people 
reverenced. Cross sometimes, in his day-dreams, would fancy 
that he was married to a woman old enough to he his mother, 
with forty thousand pounds settled on him, who doted on him : 
hut then, suppose that she was religious ? Good heavens ! No, 
Cross was fairly on his way to heing a confirmed hachclor, when 
Lord St. Augustine died, leaving no known heirs. 

Such a chance for an advertisement was not to he lost. Cross 
instantly claimed and assumed the title, sent orders to the tenants 
on the entailed estates to pay their rents to his solicitors, and, 
had there heen much available property, might have got into 
serious financial trouble. Whether he ever helieved himself to 
be the real man or not, ho was not likely to tell anybody ; 
whether it was merely an advertising scheme, we cannot say. 
He was cautious enough never to take any of the rents from the 
strictly entailed property, but Lord St. Augustine he was for 
above six weeks. Unfortunately for him, the estates, though 
small, were worth contesting. Messrs. Decker and Heme, a 
very old firm of solicitors, after due incubation, produced a man 
— their own out-door young man — and fought Cross with him. 
Had it not been for the fact that this young man had drifted into an 
attorney's office. Cross might have been Lord St. Augustine. But 
this young man had spoken of his parentage more than once, and 
his employers thought Cross's claim so exceedingly impudent, that 
they had examined into that of their out-door clerk : the result 
was that they started their man at once. Cross, taken by sur- 
prise, lost his head, and contested as long as his money lasted : 
when he was left without a stiver, he gracefully gave in. Whether 
the present Lord has any real title to the estates we know not — 
the House of Lords decided he had more than Cross, which was 
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sufficient. The Peerage has, to its great surprise, gained a most 
admirable recmit in the person of the penniless clerk, who has 
won golden opinions ; and it has been saved from Cross. 

He had to look about him now to recruit; his practice had 
gained, but his fortune, whateyer it may have been, was gone. 
He determined to marry, and he looked about for a rich wife : he 
was by no means so particular as he had once been. Edith Seton, 
though poor, had very large prospects of succession. They might 
come sootier or later, but they were certain, and money could bo 
raised upon them. Edith Seton, then, must marry John Cross, 
fmUe de mieux^ and if he wanted money he must raise it on her 
estate. No human being could keep her out of jS16,000, and she 
would probably have for more if a certain uncle did not alter his 
will. She would do. She must bo Mrs. Cross, poor as she was 
as present. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A FEW WOBDS MORE ABOUT CROSS. 

Edith Seton was convent-bred, in the strictest sense, and was a 
patient of Dr. Cross, as was abo her aunt and natural guardian. 
Lady Longmynd, Lady Madeleine Howard's sister : the girl was 
an orphan, rather dazed with the world, and it was not very 
difficult for Cross to gain an overwhelming influence over her. 
Her health was weak at the time, and Cross carefully terrified 
her and Lady Longmynd on the subject. No look or gesture of 
his ever showed that he was anything more than scientifically 
interested in his patients, but his assiduity was so great that it 
gave rise to alarm, and indeed Edith did not seem to improve at 
all, but grew very low and hysterical. A feeble girl out of a 
convent, frightened with the world, was not difficult to manage 
by Cross, and he felt pretty sure of his game. His expectations, 
however, were all dashed to the ground. 

If he had been any one else, he would have blown his brains out 
for his insensate folly. Had his brains been any one else's, they 
would certainly have been in jeopardy ; but being John Cross's 
brains, and serviceable to John Cross, they were allowed to 
remain where they were. He would have cursed himself, but 
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being an atheist he had nothing to curse by, and so was denied 
even that relief to his feelings. He could feel astonished con- 
tempt for himself, but that was not consoling. 

He fell in love with the girl. We blush as we write down this 
weakness on the part of our friend Dr. Cross, bat such was un- 
doubtedly the case. He told the fact to Arthur Branscombe — or 
rather to the furniture, of which Arthur Branscombe formed the 
most insignificant item — one night at Pollington. And poor 
Arthur, who never forgot anything in the long run, told the whole 
of this conversation, and many other things also, some time after- 
wards, and was about three weeks in doing it. 

Lord Longmynd was a singularly shrewd person, who agreed 
with every proposition made to him in his household, but who 
seldom opened his mouth except to give an order, frequently in 
direct contradiction of what the female part of his house con- 
sidered to be his intentions. When he announced one morning, 
therefore, that he was going to Italy, everybody knew that to 
Italy they were going, and made the best of it, which was not 
very bod after aU. 

Ho was greatly devoted to Edith, and was getting alarmed 
about her health. He did not understand Cross, and seldom 
having had need of a doctor himself, had Uttle idea of his abilities. 
But the untameable surgeon happened to be a friend of his, and 
he went to him at one o'clock one day, when his patients had 
departed, and consulted him about Edith. 

The great surgeon heard everything, and was prepared with the 
immediate and, in his opinion, certain remedy of kicking Cross 
out of the house, or getting the grooms to do it : he remarked 
that it would take more than one. This, however, was obviously 
impossible ; and after much bad language he gave it as his 
opinion that the best thing would be to take the girl to Italy. 

** The scoundrel can't follow her there, you know, Longmynd," 
he said ; ** and if he does, you could have him poisoned for four 
hundred scudi. I would gladly give double the money if " 

** If what ? " said Lord Longmynd. 

'* If I knew as much as he does," said the surgeon, looking at 
him steadily. 

Cross's prey was snatched from his grasp. There were plenty 
of other women with whom he might have hod a chance : alas for 
him, he loved only this one. The arrow of that wretched, naked, 
blind imp had hit him between the joints of the harness, and he 
was left as love-sick (that we should say so I) as the greatest 
noodle of a boy who had consulted him when he considered him- 
self dying of that complaint, and to whom Cross had prescribed 
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his usual remedium amoris^ seeing the world — in other words, 
dissipation. 

Worse befell him, howoyer. Edith Seton had always been told, 
even before she left the convent, that she wonld some day have 
to marry some man or another. She had accepted this as her 
faie, and had been gravely rebuked for remarking, in recreation, 
what a delightful arrangement it would be if the Archbishop 
would marry them all (by " all " she meant the Lady Superior, 
nine nuns, and twenty-five M^ves) and save further trouble. The 
good old man laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks when the 
scandalised Lady Superior told him this, and said that he was 
fifty years too old to think of such a thing. In fact, Edith had 
not the remotest notion about marrying or falling in love. She 
liked the Archbishop best, then Dr. Cross, and she probably 
would have accepted Lord Longmynd, in gratitude for his pro- 
tection, only there was Lady Longmynd. 

At Florence she met some one who, after the very first inter- 
view, seemed to her in some way different to the Archbishop, to 
Cross, or to Lord Longmynd. " You turn out nature by every 
means, but she always comes back." 

To Edith at Naples appeared a young man. She did not feel 
inclined to go down on her knees to him, as she did to the 
Archbishop ; she was not afraid of him, as she was of Dr. Cross ; 
and she did not think him to be the most estimable of men, as 
she did Lord Longmynd. There was a specialitS about this 
young man which she had never seen in any other. 

She wondered when he was coming, and she wondered why he 
went away. They did not speak much to one another, and when 
they did his French was not good, and her English not perfect. 
But there is a pecuUar language which must have been spoken in 
Eden (for which idea I am indebted to the author of "Elsie 
Yenner '*) ; and the convent-bred Edith and the public school- 
bred Lionel both knew it, though neither of them had ever talked 
it before. It was the curious language of love. 

No difficulty was thrown in their way. Lionel Branscombe 
was a very eligible match in every way : he was young, handsome, 
tolerably rich. He was so well thought of by the powers that be, 
that he had been requested to assist in a somewhat delicate afiair, 
though he did not regularly belong to the diplomatic service. He 
held much such a position as the late Lord Zouch did at one 
time, and people said that he was cut out for a colonial governor 
at the very least ; but it was thought that he flew at higher game 
than that, and that he aimed at a high place in the imperial 
councils, some said the highest. 
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Edith Seion was his second cousin, and no actual blood- 
relation to him. She had, as we have previously mentioned, no 
immediate dowry, and Lionel knew less about her expectations 
than Cross. They were married, everything having been settled 
on her, and for some time nothing occurred to mar the harmony 
of their lives. 

But if Lionel thought that he could thwart Cross in the dearest 
wish of his heart, without being made to feel it, he was utterly 
mistaken. 

Lionel was the most devoted of husbands, and she the most 
loving of wives. His friends said among one another that she 
was a fool, but this was not entirely true ; everybody except 
Lionel saw that she was hopelessly ignorant in the ways of the 
world, and that she was by no mea^s the sort of wife for a rising 
young politician. She made blunders about people in the world, 
and was, politically speaking, hopelessly indiscreet. Bomanism 
was not then fashionable, in fact was pre-eminently unfashionable, 
and so her creed did her husband very little good. What Lionel's 
creed was he would have been somewhat puzzled to tell you. Not 
very strong on any point ; so liheral that he would have laughed 
even at Wotherston had he warned him against marrying a 
Roman Catholic. This, Wotherston did not do, as he was 
perfectly aware that it would have been useless ; and, besides, 
Wotherston had seen Clara before her entry into the world, and 
had given his heart to her. 

Lionel had, in his first dream of love, looked for a return of 
that unbounded confidence which he gave his wife : he found that 
there was a third person in the house who came between them, 
and was more important than he was — the priest. This was a 
great jar to him ; but he pretended that he did not care for it ; 
and speaking to Wotherston once about the matter, Wotherston 
told him he hod no power of complaint, for that he had married 
with his eyes open. He knew everything about the use of con- 
fession in the Romish Church ; he liad married a Roman Catholic, 
and now had no right to say a word against his wife's religion. 

This was undoubtedly true ; but it did not prevent furious 
jealousy on his part against the priest. A wise priest of a certain 
type would in all probability have directed, reconmiended, or 
whatever it is called, Edith Branscombe to tell the whole truth 
to her husband at once. I fancy that even that peculiarly un- 
scrupulous little fellow, Fatlier Wilson, would certainly have done 
so, and gained Lionel's confidence, gratitude, and vote in the 
House of Commons for ever. But Edith Branscombe's director, 
in spite of his agreeable manners, was a low, blundering hound. 
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without the wits of a second-class lawyer's clork. He had some 
muddy idea that it would ho well to stand hetween Edith and her 
heretic hushand, whom he described as being doomed to perdition ; 
and some letters which were addressed to her were carefully 
concealed from Lionel. This man was like wax in the hands of 
Cross, who very quickly made his acquaintance ; and any one who 
knew Cross might be sure, that to the question <<Quis dirigit 
ipsos directores ? '' the answer would be Cross and his dear friend 
Burstenberg, the latter of whom was not as yet above dirty work. 
Most gradually, most carefully, and most slowly was the mine 
laid under Lionel's feet. The soul which directed the plot or 
mine was that of Cross ; the brain which elaborated the details 
was that of Burstenberg ; and the hand which executed it was 
that of Edith Branscombe's director. 

One would fancy that a plot with three people in it would be 
pretty certain to fail ; generally that is the case, but not always. 
The present writer found himself once in the middle of one of the 
most insane political plots which ever troubled Europe, as he 
thought. The most ridiculous thing was that the plotters thought 
him, the present writer, a man to be of some importance. The 
present writer protested that ho did not know, or wish to know, 
anything about the plot ; but they insisted on taking him into 
their counsels. He never did anyiLing towards the matter ; and 
yet a certain king is on the throne now. The plot succeeded to 
the unutterable surprise of your humble servant, who afterwards 
discovered that more people knew of it than he did. This, how- 
ever, is beyond the mark — is only an exception to prove the rule. 
All the writer intends is this, that a good plot should have only 
two people in it, not three. The Fenians, for example, might 
have made the most infernal mischief if they had not had a public 
organ : Cross, in his plot against Lionel Branscombe, never 
showed his hand, but possessed his soul in peace. 

Little by little Lionel Branscombe saw that the gentle winning 
love which he had first had from his wife was being replaced by 
an odd nervous terror. He spoke to her about it, but she never 
really answered him. She denied the fact ; and then what could 
he possibly do ? He redoubled his attentions, and she seemed to 
reciprocate them. Yet he saw that there was something beyond 
his power of removal. He was never rude or harsh with her, but 
she was evidently terrified by his presence. Confidence between 
them he now knew was impossible — the priest had proved that 
to him ; but he would have laid himself at her feet, with the 
priest between them, if he could have got back the old girl-love 
and confidence. 
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It was not to be. The conRpirators played their game too well. 
Lionel was fond of physical science — that was found out ; and 
the most plausible Bnrstenberg made his acquaintance. Edith 
was very much attached to a Polish cousin of hers, and he was 
ntilised to provoke Lionel's jealousy. She was with him yery 
often — more often than Lionel cared for. But this matter of 
jealousy was by no means Cross's trump card. 

She was steadily brought to belieye — a thing not very difficult 
— that Lionel thought her to bo ISgere. At the same time Bur- 
stenberg was doing his share ; he had cast homoeopathy to the 
winds as far as infinitesimal doses went, but he stuck to it in 
principle. " Similia similibus curantur ** was always in his mouth. 
A very little Latin may do a vast deal of mischief. The simple 
word ** Filioque " has set Christendom by the ears, to the great 
wonder of the Turks ; and when ordinary English people asked 
Burstenberg for a proof of his tlieory about the hair of the dog 
which bit you, he was ready with his Latin, and shut them up. 

This very clever scoundrel got hold of Lionel by Cross's directions. 
Burstenberg at that time had not got any money ; Cross had ; he 
had always money coming in, in rather large fees. The end of 
the whole business was that Cross was entirely successful. A 
child was bom to Lionel and Edith. It was a year old when 
Edith, we will not say was ordered to go, but at all events went 
into retraite at her old convent, without speaking to her husband 
about the matter, and was accompanied by her young cousin the 
Pole. The child was left at Highgate, and sickened by some 
trifiing disease. Lionel was detained in London on parliamentary 
business, when the news of the child's illness was brought to him 
by Burstenberg, whom he himself had asked to go to Highgate. 
Burstenberg and he consulted together, and thought that from the 
symptoms the child should liave calomel. The friendly Burstenberg 
went up to Highgate with the calomel, and Lionel rode up to seo 
his child early the next morning. 

The child was dead I 

Nothing could possibly be more simple than the whole affair ; 
nothing more natural. Edith had possibly gone ni retraite without 
consulting Lionel, and had accepted the escort of her cousin, for 
whose attentions she did not particularly care. Lionel had bought 
a small dose of calomel at a shop, and scut it up by the friendly 
Burstenberg to Highgate. The poor child died, as children wiU, 
whether well or ill treated. Is there anything improbable in that ? 
' What did Cross and his emissaries make of it ? It is astonish- 
ing what a congeries of scoundrels can make out of nothing. Lionel 
was first maddened by being made to believe that Edith had left 
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him, and secondly that he had killed his o^n child. Edith was 
made to think that Lionel helieved in her guilt, and had poisoned 
the child in revenge. With a master-mind such as that of Cross, 
snch things are not difficult. All which such men require to work 
upon are honest people who will helieve every word they say : 
having known Cross, we know that we are writing very much within 
the truth. 

The infinity of mischief which may he made by an unscrupulous 
respectable man is hardly calculable. We do not believe that 
Cross ever intended that Lionel should have fought the lamentable 
duel which ruined him for a time. It is enough that he did so. 
That every explosive force was exercised against him ; that he and 
Edith were made to believe lies, by people better in possession of 
facts than they were themselves ; that the suspicion engendered 
by a foolish priest had its fruit ; that Lionel suspected Edith, and 
Edith Lionel — why go on — unless one would refuse the reader all 
powers of imagination ? A hopeless scoundrel like Cross, a charlatan 
like Burstenberg, and a Bomon priest like Edith's director were 
agreed, and Lionel and Edith retired from the world. Enough 
has been said about their way of doing so. 

Lionel Branscombe had come in Cross's way, and he was very 
soon made to know the fact. 

Years went on, and Cross never very much troubled himself 
about Lionel. He considered that he had inflicted sufficient injury 
on him. By degrees, too, the love he had conceived for Edith 
died out, and he wondered that he had ever been such a fool. 

Accident had cast him in the way of Arthur Branscombe, and 
possibly some reminiscence of Edith made him less reckless to him 
than he was to others. I say possibly, because Cross was a man 
who spared no one. To Arthur Branscombe he behaved as though 
he contemptuously liked him : Arthur soon began to revere him as 
a kind of divine scoundrel— the so|rt of man he would like to be 
himself, if he had the brains. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

STRUAN TAKES THE SHOOTING AT POLLINOTON. 

" Mr. Struan," said Arthur at breakfast, the morning after his 
arrival, ** 1 have had a letter firom my brother, which I should like 
to read to you." 
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'' Wonld it not be better to read it to Dr. Cross ? " said Mr. 
Stman. **I rcaUy do not wish to meddle with your affairs: I 
have nothing to do with the relations between yourself and your 
brother Lionel, for I suppose that it is he to whom yoa 
aUude." 

Arthur remained silent for some time, and then he said, 

" There were many fellows worse than my governor." 

As this was in all probability true, Stman did not contradict 
Arthur : the remark had nothing to do with the matter ; but Stman 
knew perfectly well that Arthur would speak to the purpose sooner 
or later ; and so he let him be, and took another cup of coffee. 

Arthur took up the subject, whatever it was, at an entirely new 
place. He was always under the impression that his listener was 
following him through his involved reasonings. Struan knew this, 
and was not in the least degree surprised when Arthur said, 

<< It appears that it is aJl lies to say that Charlemagne was a 
Frenchman ; he was a German, like that man Burstenberg." 

Had he not been so attentive to his egg, he would have seen a 
sharp look in Struan*s eyes. But he saw nothing. 

" The letter I got from my brother Lionel this morning,*' said 
Arthur, after some time, *' is dated from Brussels — where he seems 
to be at large. My brother, as I have previously explained to yon, 
is a lunatic, and I want to shut him up : partly because I dislike 
his drawing any more money, and partly that there are very heavy 
charges hanging over his head. But the odd thing is that he does 
not write like a lunatic at all. I wish you would read the letter.*' 

** Hand it to me, then," said Struan. 

He ran his eye over it for a decent time, and returned it ; we 
may be more polite to it than he was, and give it in extenso, 

" My dear Arthur, — ^You would not know me if you saw me, 
I dare say ; but we were never enemies. I am now told by those 
who never deceive me, that after having left me alone for some 
years, you are taking a course violently antagonistic to mo. 
I would ask you why you should do so ? I never offended you : 
I never had the chance of doing so. 

" You propose to prove me a lunatic ; you might as well try to 
prove the Prime Minister to be one. You have no hope there. If 
I were to come forward to-morrow before the Lord Chancellor, yon 
would be utterly beaten. I have more brains than you have, my 
poor Arthur, or possibly than any of your advisers. 

" Why do I not come forward ? you ask. Arthur, things have 
happened in my life which I cannot contemplate even now with 
equanimity. I was mad (in one sense) when I killed a perfectly 
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honest and innocent man. I think that I was mad when I believed 
that I killed my own child. All this has been, I begin to believe, 
a monstrous folly concerted by scoundrels. 

** I pray only one thing of you, to leave my ruined life where it 
is, and not to drag it before the public. Surely, for the sake of 
our father, to whose memory you have been so faithful, you will 
do that much for me. 

"Lionel Branscombe." 

" What do you think of that ? " said Arthur. 

** It hardly seems the letter of a madman,*' replied Stman. " I 
have before told you that I knew your brother, and am his friend. 
Do you not think, in a matter of such delicacy, that you should 
consult your brother George ? " 

This astounding proposition completely upset Arthur's reason 
for a long time. His coffee grew cold while he stared at Struan, 
who took not the slightest notice. Struan was the sharpest fellow 
that Arthur had ever met, except Cross, and he had proposed taking 
George into their counsels on a very delicate matter. If Stman 
had proposed that George should have gone to Newmarket to get 
a safe tip, Arthur would have pointed out that his brother would 
be the very best man for the purpose, but that it would not be 
safe to pay him his honorarium until after the event. But the 
taking of George into his counsels had never occurred to 
him. 

The outcome of his long cogitation was this : 

<' But George is such a thundering queer fellow, and he has not 
got any money." 

** I grant both positions at once," said Stman ; " but your brother 
has a singularly keen brain, and I think it might be useful to you. 
He is not at breakfast this morning, I notice." 

" No, I sent him away, so that I might talk to you," said Arthur, 
telling the tmth first, and then trying to lie it down. " I mean 
that he is driving one of the horses for mo. But do you really 
think that we ought to consult him ? " 

*' Ho is your brother and your heir. No one has more right to 
be consulted." 

" Then," said Arthur, " I will send for him ; " and in a wonder- 
fully short space of time George appeared. 

He had been contending with horses for two or three hours, but 
his dress was perfect. The beautiful lithe clean-limbed scoundrel 
stepped up to the breakfast-table and stood between Arthur and 
Struan, putting his hand on the tablecloth, and looking straight 
at Stman, who steadily returned his gaze. 
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Had any one save Arthur been in the room, they would haye 
noticed that Stroan in an accidental manner laid his hand on 
George's, and that George never removed his. 

" You have ordered me in from the stable," he said, " where I 
am employed in breaking your horses, and have no authority over 
your grooms. What do you want with me ? ** 

This was extremely disconcerting to Arthur, but he picked up 
his brains with remarkable rapidity. He said, '*We wish to con- 
sult you about Lionel.'' 

" Consult ins,** said George. " Rather late in the day, is it 
not ? Besides, I have given you my advice before. Lionel ought 
to be locked up in Bedlam, and the accumulation of his income set 
aside for Cross. I said that before, under dictation. What am I 
to say now ? I'll say anything I am paid to say, but I like tiie 
money first. When I have got the money," he went on rather 
hurriedly, '* I always speak the truth, and I am going to speak the 
truth now. I think that Lionel ought to be left alone. He never 
did us any harm. This is exactly the contrary to my previous 
advice, but I speak as I am paid : I mean, I speak as I think. A 
fellow thinks one thing at one time and another at another. Have 
I said what you wished, Mr. Struan ? " 

<* Quite so," said Struan. 

" Then I will go back to my horses," said George. " If that 
brother of mine were to die, I should be master of everything here. 
I call you to witness, Mr. Struan, as a man respected by both of 
us, that nothing stands between me and prosperity but that man*s 
life, who frequently treats me like a dog, and at this moment is 
staring at us both like the moonstruck idiot which he is. I have 
been ordered off the Heath, Mr. Struan ; I have been expelled my 
clubs ; and I am a lost man socially ; but I would risk — aye, and 
do risk — ^my life for that man. His motlier was mine, and I would 
do that much for him. Look at him, Mr. Struan — look at the 
besotted noodle. Why, if I were to die for that fellow to-morrow, 
he would not smoke one cigar the less. And he calls himself my 
brother. Bah I " 

With which brotherly speech George departed. Arthur gave 
Struan a cigar, lit one himself, and after a time said, 

<< My brother George is given to scolding. I noticed the same 
thing in my mother. George takes after his mother, and scolds ; 
now I take after the governor, and don't mind it. The governor 
would stand a couple of hours' scolding so long as he couldn't catch 
hold of anything handy to shy at her. And my mother could dodge 
neater than I have ever seen any woman do. Lord bless you, my 
motlier would see a book coming at the length of the room. As 
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for fireirons, she always took iliem away before she began. My 
mother was a very remarkable woman, Mr. Stman." 

Stman saw that Arthur was excited, as far as he could be, by 
George's ferocity, and was inclined to talk : he therefore smoked 
and listened. The first part of Arthur's discourse was by no 
means promising. But Stman had his ends to gain and Was 
patient. 

" James Jarvis," said Arthur, << caught the lumbago by sitting 
in the wet breaking stones at fifty shillings the measured yard, 
in the wettest autumn the governor ever remembered in his life- 
time. It is therefore absolute nonsense to sow your house peas 
in November, for do what you will you will never gather before 
May 25th, even with Sutton's Early Champion or Sangster's 
No. 1. That shows the folly of some people. You see what I 
mean, don't you ? " 

" Yes," said Stman. 

<< It is exactly as I told you then. My governor was not bom 
on Saturday night, and he told me that Lady Alice Browne was 
in love with Lord Algy Howard. Well, Lady Madeleine — his 
sister and she you know — go off and shut themselves up, for ever 
so many years." 

** Now," continued Arthur to Stman, ** Lionel has been a great 
fool ; but it does not follow that he is to be locked up. Lionel 
might have been Prime Minister, but he threw the whole thing to 
the winds. He poisoned his child, and shot Yambersesliy — 
devil of a name that — six foot one ; invented the electric tele- 
graph, you know." 

'* I thought Cook and Wheatstone had done that," said Stman. 

"No," said Arthur; *'I knew Coke of Holkam — they pro- 
nounce their name Cook. You are wrong in your man. — Coke's 
father was not the man who invented the electric telegraph ; he 
invented the Leicester mutton. Eighty — pound — a — quarter I 
and not such a bad staple of wool, I should say. I have had an 
eight pound fieece from one of them, with a length of seven 
inches. Well, that leads up to what I was telling you about ; 
that Clara, my sister, got engaged to Wotherston." 

<' Exactly," says Stman, seeing that his only hope was letting 
Arthur go his own road ; for if he had stopped him there would 
certainly have been a pause of half an hour. 

" Now Edith, my brother Lionel's wife, was a very different 
person to Clara. She was a Roman Catholic, but she didn't like 
me for all that." 

There was such an awful gap between cause and effect here, 
that Stman asked him to repeat what he had just said. Arthur 
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supplied the hiatus in this very singular way after a long 
pause. 

** She had heen engaged to he married to Cross before she eyer 
saw Lionel, and she pitched Cross overboard because Li<m6l's 
prospects were better.** 

An exclamation which sounded to Arthur's practised ears 
singularly like '' damnation/' rang through the room. Stman 
was ill again, and deadly pale. Arthur rose to the situation. 

'' You had much better let me put the knife into that sebaceous 
tumour of yours, Struan. I woidd do it for you as neat as nine- 
pence." 

But Struan did not desire his attention. He rose steadily, and 
leaning his back against the chimney-piece, said — 

<* My dear Mr. Branscombe, I must take you partially into my 
confidence : that is only just to you. I am an old and intimate 
friend of your brother LioneFs and of Wotherston's. I am here 
in Lionel's interests. The exclamation which I uttered just now 
was not caused by pain, but by the extreme surprise which it gave 
me to hear that any close relation had existed between Mrs. 
Lionel and Dr. Cross. I humbly apologise for the words I used." 

** There was only one," said Arthur ; ** and as for that, you 
wouldn't think much of it if you lived in the house with George 
when he is out of cash. You should hear him.** 

" But do you conceive that there was ever anything between 
Mrs. Lionel Branscombe and Dr. Cross? " asked Struan. 

** That I can't tell you anything at all about," said Arthur. 
" She was not fond of me, and women are very curious ; I only 
know what Burstenberg told me. Now Burstenberg is as great a 
blackguard as George, only he is not such a perfect gentleman : 
that is what I admire in my brother, with all his faults ; he is a 
real gentleman. I never was. No more was the governor." 

" Now to change the subject, my dear Mr. Branscombe," said 
Struan. " Do you care about your shooting ? " 

" George does the shooting," said Arthur. ** I don't shoot 
well. George kills the game, and I give him a quarter of it to 
sell: it is cheaper than playing cards with him, for you never 
know where George will have you. The people about here don't 
ask me out shooting much, because they say that I hit all their 
birds and miss my own. If you like to go shooting here you can : 
George will swear confoundedly, but he always does that." 

** What I mean is simply this," said Struan ; " will you let 
your shooting to me and let me board here ? Such an arrange- 
ment is not unusual in a bachelor's establishment like yours. I 
would give two hundred a year, paid in advance." 
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** I should not mind at all," said Arthur. ** I should have 
the hencfit of your society, and you would not mind George when 
you got used to him. I tiiink that I would say yes." 

Struan left the room and came hack with a cheque for the 
money : a businesa-like promptitude which excited Arthur's 
admiration. 

George came in from the stables not long after, and looked 
hungrily at the table ; but Arthur had for once, at all events, 
been thoughtful; he rang the bell and ordered Mr. George's 
breakfast. Gabriel came in with hot coffee, kidneys, and what 
not, and George sat down. He did not say grace — he never did ; 
but there was a stealthy, not unkindly look at his brother from 
his fox-like eyes, which pleased Struan better than the most 
elaborate grace could have done. It caused him to say to him- 
self— 

" There is good to be done here, oven with these two savages. 
After all they are brothers. God speed me ! " 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

GABRIEL DEPABTS. 

Georoe Branscombe was known among his numerous sporting 
friends as a '' straight tip when it was worth his while." This 
launches us on seas of speculation as to what sort of person an 
unstraight or crooked tip must be. His tip or prophecy that 
Cross would turn up on wheels proved to be singularly correct ; 
but then he had no one to bet with on the event except the 
grooms, and they would not trust him. Otherwise he might have 
made what he called a nice little thing of it. A fly was seen 
driving up the avenue the next morning ; and George, seeing 
business slipping away from under his nose, offered desperately to 
bet Struan six to one that Cross was in it. Struan did not invest 
his money, and Cross was safely deposited at the door — more 
safely possibly than if George had been driving. 

" I wish I had the driving of the beggar," he said to Struan, 
as they stood in the window looking at the unconscious Cross, 
paying the young man who had driven him over. '* I'd bump 
him. I wish I could get him behind Chanticleer : I'd take my 
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chance of a broken collarbone, and a row with Arthur for 
smashing his best brougham. I know (hit.** 

''Yet you pat me behind Chanticleer, and let the groom 
drive," said Stman. 

*' But I put myself behind him too, Mr. Stman," said George 
simply. ** Both our eggs were in the same basket." 

''You would have sold me that horse, you know, Gkorge 
Branscombe," said Struan. 

** Well, what is a beggar to do who hasn't got any money ? I 
shouldn't be any worse than anybody else if I could get money 
without a row. You pay me handsomely, and I do the handsome 
thing by yon ; you can't deny that." 

''Why, no," said Struan, laughing. "I am satisfied for the 
present. I wish you would do right for its own sake." 

" I can't afford it," said George ; and Dr. Cross entered the 
room. 

He certainly was a splendid-looking man. Struan was obliged 
to confess that, though he did not like him. His dress, too, was 
as perfect as Struan's; and there was a frank, honest, genial 
bonhomie about the man which made Struan admire him, though 
he knew his man tolerably, for his friend George had told him a 
great deal, and in doing so had naively told Struan that he always 
could tell the truth if he was paid, whereas Cross could not. 

"I am delighted to see you here, Mr. Struan," said Cross, 
" for Pollington is not lively now. George, my dear fellow, how 
are you?" 

" Fin very well," said George ; "so is Arthur. The bay colt 
has got the colic : I wish you would see to him." 

George had been requested to be civil to Cross by head- 
quarters ; this was a specimen of his tender mercies in the way 
of civility. He got a look from Struan which ho well understood, 
and before Cross had time to say anything in reply to the deadly 
insult he went on — 

" I really wish to heaven that you would : you might save 
Arthur a couple of hundred. Since he has taken to do his own 
vet. business, I am obliged to ask such friends of the family as 
are left for assistance. Mr. Struan here has been giving me 
advice." 

" I'll see the liorse," said Cross, with the most perfect apparent 
good-humour, wishing that George was ill, and that he had the 
doctoring of him, just as George wished that the Doctor wanted to 
go from one place to another, and that he had the driving of him. 

" I hope you have come for a good long visit. Dr. Cross," said 
Struan. 
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** I don*t know exactly how long I shall stay/' said Gross. 
** My professional duties may call me away at any time. Do yon 
stay any time in this part of the country ? " 

** I shall he at PolHngton ahout three months, I fancy." 

Cross was taken hy surprise for once in his life. 

*< Three months t " he said, looking up from the fire over which 
he had heen sitting. 

" I think so ; possihly four. I have rented the whole shooting 
from Arthur Branscomhe, and he is going to hoard me in the 
house. I am not going to hunt, and I shall joh such carriage- 
horses as I want from him." 

'* Have you hired Mr. George Branscomhe as coachman?" 
said Cross, determined to give George a quid pro quo. 

** I have not done that," said Struan. 

"Lucky for you," said Cross, "or your neck would he in as 
much danger as his own." 

" There is more hemp ready for you than there is for me," said 
George, and thought that he had said a fine thing, hut he saw 
that Struan was angry. Cross replied — 

« This house would he tolerahle hut for you, sir. Mr. Struan, 
I fear that my fiiond Arthur has got a good bargain out of you. 
There is not very much game here. Do you take the yenison ? " 

"No, I never thought of that," said Struan. "I wish you 
would speak ahout that for me. Ask Arthur Branscomhe to let 
me have five bucks in the year : I shall be very much obliged to 
you if you will." 

" I will see my friend on the matter," said Cross ; " but he is 
not easy to deal with. In the meantime, here he is listening to 
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Arthur had certainly come in unobserved, save by George. 
His detection by Cross and Struan rendered him silent for a time ; 
and then he spoke — 

" You can have the deer, body and bones, if you have a mind 
to it. They are no use to me, or to any one else. I should say 
tliat they were a cursed plague. They eat more than they are 
worth, in my opinion. But we need not talk about that now : 
there is something odd in the house, and I can't make it out." 

" Something odd ? " said Cross. 

** I fancy that it is murder," said Aiihur. ** But I do not know 
anytliing about it, and so I decline committing myself. There is 
the very deuce of a lot of blood down in the wine-cellars." 

As no one but Arthur ever went there, it became obvious that 
Arthur had either cut his throat or his finger. A committee of 
the whole house having proceeded there, it was discovered that 
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there was no blood at all ; bnt every one saw that for some occult 
reason Arthur had told a lie peculiarly clumsy even for him. 

Still there was a motive in everything he did, and he left three 
such extremely sharp people as his brother George, Struan, and 
Cross to puzzle their brains hopelessly as to his motive in this 
case. Not one of the three, thinking separately, could make 
anything of the matter. 

Just before bedtime, when the butler brought in the candles, 
they wore still further puzzled. He announced that Gabriel, the 
young footman, had been missing all day, and that no traces had 
boon found of him anywhere. He asked leave, therefore, to shut 
up the house, which Arthur gave with singular promptitude. 

George, as soon as the house was quiet, went to Struan's bed- 
room as by appointment. The conversation was begun rapidly by 
Struan. 

** What do you make of this, George Branscombe ? " he said. 

** I'll be hanged if I know," said George. ** I tell you the 
truth, Mr. Struan : it is obvious that Gabriel has hooked it." 

" Hooked what ? " said Struan, puzzled. 

** Itf you know," said George, in explanation — " vampoosed, 
vamosed the ranche, mizzled, stampeded, or, to be more explicit, 
padded his hoof." 

** Do you mean that ho has gone away ? " said Struan, rather 
amused. 

*^ Well, if you like to use a circumlocution like that, I do mean 
so. And he has not only vampoosed, but Arthur is in it." 

" Why should he go away ? " 

<* He is not safe about Cross, I suppose. Cross has insured 
his life for a thousand pounds, and holds the policy." 

** The mischief I You never told me this before." 

** What time have I had to tell you, my dear sir? Be just." 

** You will find me scrupulously so. Is there anything else 
which you have concealed from me?" 

** I don't think so," said George. "I can't remember every- 
thing at once." 

** Very good. You think that your brother Arthur knows of 
this disappearance?" 

** I think so. He seldom lies except about horses or money. 
And even on those points he generally leaves it to me ; for I have 
ten times his brains, and he knows it. He would never have 
made such an ass of himself as he did to-night unless he wanted 
to hoodwink the whole lot of us. Ajid a nice mess he has made 
of it. But he has never really trusted me as a brother should, 
since I sold his horse and spent the money." 
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George departed ; and Stman, getting into bed, said, 
** There is honesty about that man's rascality ; and the enrioiiB 
thing is that the man is not dissipated, or in the ordinary sense 
of the word immoral. He is an excellent card to play against 
Cross/' 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AWAKENED MEMOBIES. 

No room conld possibly have been a more comfortable refuge from 
the wildest of wild English weather than was the parlour at Grange 
Garden. Mrs. Lionel Branscombe found it to be so as she came 
in out of the weather at six o'clock one night, and casting the 
snow off her cloak exclaimed to Lady Alice and Lady Madeleine, 
** My dear souls, you must have thought that I was lost." 

liuly Madeleine took her cloak, but the more practical Lady 
Alice looked at her shoes. '^ Why," she said, '* your shoes are 
soaked through and through ; and yon would have kept them on 
if it had not been for me. You have been to the mountain again, 
for there is peat as well as snow on them. Don't deny it." 

<< I do not deny it," said Edith quietly. ** I have been to the 
mountain." 

'* Do you bring us any news, my dear ? " said Lady Madeleine. 

The answer came in a sudden burst of tears. ** Yes," she 
said, ** the poor little child is dead. It stretched out its little 
hands, and it put up its little chin, and then its little body shook 
all over, and I thought that it had gone to sleep ; but it was 
dead." 

There was silence in the room for a few moments. It was 
broken by Edith : 

'* That was the way my child died, but I was not by. I will 
try to forget it." 

*^ Do not forget it for one instant," said Lady Alice. ** It will 
do you an unmense deal of good to remember it, my dear. And 
so the little thing is dead, is it ? " 

" Yes, dead," said Edith. 

** I will have masses said for its soul," said Lady Madeleine. 
*' I don't ask you, Alice, to put the sum down in the day-book ; 
but you owe me sixteen shillings, and you won't begrudge that ? " 

'* Not I," said Lady Alice. *< I wUl willingly give five pounds 
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in masses for the child's sonl. I don*t think thai they will be 
any good, hecanse I helievo that the child is safe with its God, and 
can't be meddled with. Still, if you and Edith like it reckon 
upon me. I'm a Catholic, not a llonuin Catholic." 

Having lived together so long, Lady Madeleine Howard was 
perfectly aware that it would be idle to argue with Lady Alice 
Browne. She only said, therefore, 

<< We are expecting some people to supper, Edith. Mr. 
Wotherston is one, whom you have met once or twice; and 
Mr. Struan, whom you have not met before." 

'^ Struan," she said ; '' oh, I remember Struan quite well. 
Why, he was Lionel's bosom friend. Is he coming here to- 
night ? " 

** Yes, my dear. Have you any objection to meet him ? " 

" I ? None in the least ; I always liked him. By-the-bye, I 
got a letter from him the other day telling me that he had returned 
from New Zealand. I shall only be too happy to see him." 

<< He will be here in ten minutes, then," said Lady Alice. 

The room was very dark by the time that Wotherston and 
Struan arrived ; but it was gradually lit up by George Barton, the 
younger brother of Gabriel at Pollington. 

Wotherston naturally spoke to Edith, and then Struan came 
towards her in the. dim light. 

** I need hardly introduce myself, Mrs. Branscombe," he said ; 
" you and I are very old friends." 

<* Very old indeed," she said, giving him her hand. '^ Should 
you have recognised me ? " 

" Anywhere." 

" Well, I should not have recognised you, Mr. Struan," she 
answered with a laugh. 

"No?" 

" Not for an instant," she said ; " and your beard puzzled me ; 
yet you were always so very like " 

" Like whom ? " 

*' Like my husband Lionel," she said, after a pause. '* The 
likeness was always a singular one : it always puzzled me." 

** Did you ever dream of any reason for that likeness, Mrs. 
Branscombe ? " 

** I never did." 

** What have you ever heard of me ? " 

" That you wore a young gentleman of good means, high 
character, and were a very close friend of my husband Lionel." 

" Are you inclined to trust me, Mrs. Branscombe ? " he said. 

<* Most fully, I am sure," she replied ; " the more so as I 
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recognise yonr voice now. It recalls me to the time when I was 
fool enough to suppose that there could he any happiness in this 
world. You were my hushand's friend at Florence. Oiye me 
your hand again in rememhranoe of that day." 

Struan put his hand in hers. 

^* Madame," he said, ** may I tell you a secret ? " 

" Certainly," she replied. 

" Struan, the man you know and whom you recognise, was the 
illegitimate hrother of Lionel Branscomhe." 

'* I understand," she said. '' I can feel for you, Mr. Struan. 
Pray tell me how you liked New Zealand, and a great deal ahout 
yourself. I, as I suppose you know, have spent the most of my 
time in a convent ; and I shall go hack again very likely, some 
day or another." 

" I trust you will not do that," said Struan. 

« Oh ! I think I shaU," said Edith. 

** I wiU not pursue tiiat suhject now, Mrs. Branscomhe," said 
Struan. " I wish you to understand that the present Struan was 
Lionel's hrother ; that the present Struan asks you to tell him, for 
his brother's sake, the whole truth of the quarrel which parted 
you." 

'^ I cannot tell, Mr. Struan," she said ; *' you come upon me 
too suddenly. Many had to do with it; and there were such 
dreadful things. The Archbishop knows all ahout it, and he could 
tell. They said that Lionel kill^ my child because he was jealous 
of my cousin. And that was so utterly unlike Lionel. Lionel a 
murderer 1 and the murderer of his own child 1 Yet they said he 
was." 

<< Did you hate Lionel, Mrs. Branscomhe ? " 

** I loved him," she said hurriedly, ** and I love the memory of 
him still. I never loved any other man. The memory of him is 
still so dear that I can sit and talk to you, his brother, for the 
mere sake of the sound of your voice." 

'^ One question more, madam, for I shall see your husband and 
my brother soon. Was there ever any engagement of marriage 
between you and Dr. Cross?" 

** I never held any words save those of civility towards any 
man save my husband," she said. ** Dr. Cross ? Which of 
them was that 9 I hardly remember him. Heavens — yes, I do. 
h he dead 9 " 

" No," said Struan, " he is alive." 

** Look here," she said, taking Struan's hand again in hers, <' I 
ask you as my husband's own brother to beware of that man. I 
could tell things to my husband which I could not to you. The 
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man terrified me, and yet I liked bim to some extent. Are yon a 
man of the world, Mr. Stman ? *' 

"Yes." 

<< Then you can possibly gness what power an nnscmpolons man 
like Cross may have over a girl who has come from a conv^iti and 
is frightened at everything. He got such power over me. Now 
I remember the man, I hate the sound of his name. I think, 
whenever I do think of it, that he was at the bottom of every- 
thing.'' 

" Do you love Lionel stiU, Mrs. Branscombe ? ** said Struan. 

<' I love the memory of my dear husband," she said.« 

"If he came to you and made his story good," said Stnian, 
" would you hear him ? ** 

" Save me from that, Mr. Struan, if you love your brother. I 
could not face Lionel. All has gone wrong from beginning to end. 
We have been parted — possibly by a foolish mistake, concerted by 
scoundrels — so long, that we had better remain apart. These 
good ladies here tell me that there are some designs against his 
freedom. You will, I am sure, see that nothing of the kind 
happens. My poor Lionel I he would fret his life away. But 
now good-bye, Mr. Struan. I have talked too much and too 
long." 

** May I come agam ? " said Struan. 

" As often as you like," she said. "But do not talk abont 
him: that is all over." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A SHELL EXPLODES IN THE ORANGE. 

Advanced Irish patriots say that the Irish potato famine conld 
only have occurred under English rule. That is scarcely fair, 
because we solemnly warned them against the exclusive cultivation 
of that root. Lady Alice Browne, however, though generally a 
reasonable woman, was unreasonably patriotic (on the Protestant 
or Ulster side) when she began to superintend the digging up ot 
her potatoes. There were a great many diseased, and this Lady 
Alice attributed openly to the Popish incantations of Lady Made- 
leine Howard. Now all that Lady Madeleine had ever done was to 
erect the most innocent little shrine at the other end ot the treat 
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pond, and oaich lumbago by saying her prayers there instead of m 
her bedroom. Lady Alice had to mb mustard into her shonlders, 
and gave her a good slap when she had finished. She had seen 
shrines enough abroad, on eveiy hillside, but she strongly objected 
to them in her garden. 

Lady Alice idso stepped round to the parish doctor, and asked 
him if the potato disease was infectious, as her brother, Lord 
Cornelius, had once informed her. He said no, but gave her 
three preventive bottles one after the other, and charged her 
seven-and-sizpence. She made Lady Madeleine take one bottle, 
and took the other two herself. She found them induce precordial 
warmth and somnolency, oombmed to the curious symptom of 
irritability and thirst on being called in the morning. The 
medicine had possibly something better or worse in it than their 
beer. 

When the dealer came for the potatoes. Lady Alice did not 
happen to be perfectly ready for him, which made her rather 
" chippy " in her temper : she soon, however, was prepared for 
battle, and met her natural enemy wiUi a smile on her face. 

He looked at the potatoes, and shook his head : then scratched 
it, and stood silent. 

'' Well, what is your offer, Master Tidey ? " she said. 

'< Put a name to it yourself, my lady," he said ; <* I can't be 
buyer and seller too." 

*' Say the word, man," she replied. 

** Your ladyship,*' he said, '< if I was to offer eighteenpence 
I should lose by it ; but I am always ready to oblige a neigh- 
bour." 

Lady Alice's wrath was rising. '' Four shillings is the lowest 
I will take,'* she said loftily. 

** Why, my lady," he said, " bo reasonable. Three-quarters 
of 'em are touched with the Irish rot." 

This national insult was too much. She gave the man a look 
which he did not understand, but which he never forgot, and 
ordered him off. She then went and unburdened her soul to 
Lady Madeleine. 

** These base English peasants," she remarked, ** have no 
hesitation in insulting an Lish gentlewoman. The Irish rotl 
How elegant 1 So ihe disease deliberately introduced from the 
Continent into that country for the ruin of it is to be laid at our 
doors. Oh,''indded I "Ijljuite so ! " 

** My ^r, 3o you think they did it deliberately ? " said Lady 
Madeleine. 

** If Vou knew history as well as I did, you would know that it 
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was a deliberate and cold-blooded act of the Man Peel, for the 
depopulation of Ireland." 

'' Was not the ultimate effect to pat him ont of power,*' said 
Lady Madeleine. 

<' It's all the same thing," said Lady Alice. ** Serve him 
right. Dear me, here is somebody coming to call. A man in 
a brougham, I declare. I don't know the livery anywhere abont 
here, and yet I seem to remember it too. He is sending in his 
name. Who can it possibly be ? " 

The mystery was solved. The man brought in a card which 
had the effect of an explosive shell, for on it was written — 

Mr, Arthur Branaconibe^ 

Follingtan, 

'^ Heavens ! " said Lady Alice, <' who did he ask for ? " 

** For your ladyships." 

'* Show him into the drawing-room directly," said the decisive 
Lady Alice, '' and say we wiU be with him at once. This is 
wonderful. What can it mean ? " 

Arthur Branscombe had not been standing at the window five 
minutes — he had come to the conclusion that a fleam (a thing for 
bleeding horses) he had bought in Shrewsbury was on the whole 
cheap at three-and-sixpence, — when the two ladies, perfectly 
dressed, glided into the room ; and Lady Alice, pointing to a 
seat, said, <' To what are we indebted for this honour ? " 

Here was a pretty beginning. Arthur had caiculated on their 
saying, *'How do you do?" and now here they had gone and 
said something else. He remembered that his father had once 
told him that you never could reckon on a woman five minutes 
together ; and during the time he was cogitating on the singular 
shrewdness of the Governor, he remained staring at the two ladies 
with no expression on his face, and perfectly silent. 

Being a man of resource, however, he bethought him of giving 
the answer which he had originally coni|>osed as being better than 
nothing. He therefore said, ultimatt'ly, '* Much the same as 
usual, thank you ; but we aU get older." 

'* I am sure I do," said Lady Alice, anxious to conciliate him. 
** If you complain of age, Mr. Branscombe, what should I do ? 
I remember you a little boy." 

'' I was an awful little blackguard, wasn't I ? The Governor 
always said I was, and you could always trust the Governor." 

^* Well, you were a sad pickle, Mr. Branscombe," said Lady 
Alice, laughing heartily at the utter simplicity of the man. I 
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was one myself— as bad as ever yoa were in some ways. But we 
don't meet now to confess old misdemeanours, do we ? " 

** No," said Arthur, « I wanted to ask you some questions 
about my brother Lionel, who lived here with you for some 
years." 

" Who sent you ? " said Lady Alice. 

'' I came of my own free will," said Arthur. « Neither Struan 
nor Cross knew about this journey ; and I hope that you will not 
mention it to either of them." 

** Are we likely to see them ? " 

" All kinds of unlikely things happen," said Arthur. '< My 
brother George swindled me out of a hundred and eighty pounds 
about a horse of mine, and spent the money, and the other 
day he paid ten pounds of it back again. Now that was very 
honest." 

''We'll consider ourselves in your exclusive confidence, Mr. 
Branscombe ; we shall never say a word." 

'' Then I wish to ask you, did you consider Lionel mad when 
he was here ? " 

« Assuredly not : dismiss the idea from your mind at once. 
His happiness was wrecked for a tihie, but his reason was never 
for an instant clouded. All the splendid political action of Mr. 
Wotherston was, I may say, dictated by him while he was in 
seclusion here. Lionel has only to appear before the world again 
to make the whole charge unutterably ridiculous." 

*' Then if Lionel has only to show and put things square, why 
don't he ? " 

That such a hopeless oaf as Arthur Branscombe should make 
such a singularly shrewd remark was a fact which utterly took 
away Lady Alice's breath ; but her true Lish heart was ready for 
the best lumbering Saxon of them all. 

"There were other circumstances connected with Lionel's 
disappearance from the world," she said, ''which stiU might 
make it painful for him to return to it." 

** You mean," said Arthur, " the suspicious death of his child, 
and his quarrel with his wife ? " 

" ExacUy." 

" Well, I cannot help him there ; but this I wiU promise, he 
shall not be annoyed by this scheme of locking him up. My 
brother George and I were both in it at one time, but now we are 
both out of it. What you have said has made me resolute that 
it shan't be done. I have promised that before to a certain friend 
of mine, and now I mean to keep my promise ; only I wanted to 
see you two ladies before I kept it." 
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This amazing picco of morality rather amused Lady Alice, 
while it utterly horrified Lady Madeleine: neither intermptedy 
because they saw that he was going on. 

'* I want to say something more. I had a little sister, Clara — 
I am afraid I was a great brute to her when she was young ; now 
Lionel petted her, and was good to her. Now I am told that 
when Lionel was mined she stuck by him when I deserted him, 
and behaved like a thundering — I mean in a really splendid aad 
grateful way. Is that true ? ** 

** That it is," said Lady Madeleine, speaking for the first time 
with such astounding and unexpected emphasis that Arthur's wits 
went wool-gathering, and he looked at her as he would have done 
at a horse down, or a man in a fit. 

" I am glad to hear it is true," he said, when it was in his 
opinion safe to go on. <* I am very glad of that. My experience 
of women is — well, you know — unfortunate. I am bound to say 
that my mother led my father a considerable hSe of it ; and — 
I have not been lucky. Still, when a woman does come out, you 
know, like you two ladies and Clara, I am bound as a man to 
applaud them. I have communicated with Clara as her trustee 
often. I should immensely like to show her in some tangible 
form that I do really love the little lass after all. What can 
I do?" 

*' Let me tell her that" said Lady Alice, '' and it will be more 
precious to her than a suit of diamonds." 

*' No really 1 no really 1 " said Arthur Branscombe. '' Poor 
Httlo Clara!" 

And there was silence in the room, which was not quickly 
broken — for the two old ladies felt that Arthur might have been 
a different man under different auspices ; nay, that he might still 
be a different man ; and they both in their different ways were 
thinking of the matter. 

And then a voice from out the farthest slope 
Cried to the summit, " Is there any hope ? " 
Whereto an answer pealed from that high land. 
But in a voice no man could understand. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

BR0THEB8 IN CONFIDENCE. 

They felt that the conyergation was finished ; however, the laws 
of hospitality were to be respected, and they begged Arthur 
Branscombe to stay and have lunch with them. They pressed 
him rather eagerly to do so, for, oddly enough, they both began 
to like him. 

<' Thank you," he said, ** I think I will stay. You see that 
I very seldom get any ladies' society, and that is hard on me, 
because I was bom a gentleman. I will stay, if you please ; and 
my young man — ^I will just step out, and send him to the public- 
house for an hour." 

'< Yon must not do that," said Lady Alice, who now observed 
that Arthur's brougham had been waiting all this time. '^ Have 
him into our kitchen, and let him put your horse up. By-the-by, 
I don't think that we can put a horse up ; it will be better if 
you will let our servant step out and see to him. I will ghre 
orders." 

So the young man escaped their hospitality, and Arthur was 
lefb alone with Lady Madeleine. 

** I should like," he said, '' to give Clara something to remember 
me by ; but Lady Alice thinks that my words would be sufficient. 
You do not want a carriage horse, do you. Lady Madeleine ?" 

** No, we keep no carriage." 

'^ If you fell in with any one who did, you might mention that 
I had several on hand." 

" Yes, I could do so ; but we see no one." 

** You have not seen such a thing as a stray footman about, 
have you ? " said Arthur. 

Lady Madeleine, not quite hearing him, rose, and cast her eye 
over the carpet. " No," she replied, fancying that ho referred 
to some new object of male attire or adornment, ** I really have 
not : have you dropped one ? " 

** Why, yes," said Arthur — " I mean Gabriel Barton. He is 
gone, and I thought he would have come here." 

** Gabriel Barton I " said Lady Madeleine. " No ; he has not 
come here." 

"Very well. I take your word as a gentleman — I mean as 
a lady — that he has not. If he has, keep him hero. I say that 
to you earnestly before Lady Alice comes back. Tell her after 
I am gone; but don't make me toll her, because I am afraid 
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of her. She is down on you like my mother used to be ; bnt 
then the Grovemor was just as mnch down on her; and when 
both the man and the woman come down on one another together, 
there's a row. And in a row with her I should have the worst 
of it. Only I tell you, if Gabriel Barton comes here, keep him 
here— that's all." 

The lunch passed over very well. Arthur was as agreeable 
as he could be. A good farmer and stockbreeder, he had mnch 
to tell the two ladies which they, with their habits of sedosion, 
did not know. When his brougham came up at the appointed 
hour, they were almost sorry to part with hun, and asked him 
what train he was going to catch. 

** Oh," he said, '*I did not come by train. I drove all the 
way, doing business. My brother George drove. That is my 
brother George on the box (he calls it bench) now." 

*' But your brother in livery, Arthur Branscombe 1 " said Lady 
Alice. 

<' He chose to do it. He wanted some tips about the Shrews- 
bury races," said Arthur. ** / let him, of course. Don't you 
see, he could get into the society of grooms by doing so." 

*' But for the sake of old family connections let hun come in," 
said Lady Madeleine. 

" You'd better not," said Arthur. " He would be mad with 
me if he knew I had told you about it. And he does not like the 
society of ladies like yourselves ; he says they bore him : I did 
not tUl I met you. Ladies, in saying good-bye, I do earnestly 
hope that youwiU think the best of me — and of George. Ladies, 
as far as I am concerned not a hair of Lionel's head shall be 
touched ; but I cannot perform impossibilities. Remember me 
kindly to my poor little Clara. Good-bye." And so he went. 

" There's a good man spoilt by a bad education," said Lady 
Madeleine. 

** I'm not sure he is spoilt yet," said Lady Alice. " There's 
Irish blood in that man's veins as sure as you are bom. No 
man but an Irishman could have kept his heart in the right place 
so long under the lowering influence of the Saxon tyranny." 

Lady Madeleine did not say anytliing. They saw Arthur get 
into his brougliam and heard him say to George (who in livery 
looked his part every inch) " Shrewsbury " ; and tlien they saw 
him driven rapidly away behind a horse which they calculated as 
being worth twice as much as any one of WothorHton's. 

When they were on a level and lonely road, Arthur put his 
head out of the front window of the brougham, and with his chin 
against George's elbow discoursed familiarly. 
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« What will he take for that black colt ? " said Arthur. 

'' Couldn't got him below eighty." 

" He be " We were very nearly committing an indis- 
cretion. 

<' I'd have him, though," said George. 

"Would you now, brother?" said Arthur; "then have him 
we will. You are a good buyer : that will be six pounds for you. 
Did you hear anything of Gabriel ? " 

" Not a word. He has not been near the place.' 

" It is a queer thing," said Arthur. 

" / thought you were in it," said George, " and I told Struan 
so. Did you tell him to go away 7 " 

" Yes." 

" Why did you do so ? " 

" I don't remember," said Arthur — a reply that made George 
whip the horse suddenly, which had the e£fect of knocking 
Arthur's hat off into the road, so they had to stop and pick it up. 
Arthur stood in the road mournfully looking at it and wiping it 
with his pocket-handkerchief. George thought he would have 
been angry, but he was only melancholy. 

" I shall have to get a new one," he said ; " eighteen and six ; 
I could never go to sessions in this hat now, you know. I must 
have a new one." 

" I'll teU you what you do," said George ; " get a new one on 
tick at Lincoln and Bonnet's; they'll let you have one (they 
wouldn't me, I know). You'll save five per cent, interest in 
reality. And then you keep that one for going to sales : they 
never run a man up hard who has got a bad hat." 

Arthur let himself into his brougham under the impression that 
George was no fool, and determined that he would not deduct a 
new hat out of George's next commission. He then settled him- 
self quietly in his carriage, and taking out his stud book, con- 
demned himself as a fool for not having succeeded in cheating a 
horse -dealer at Church Stretton. 

Arthur Branscombc's moments of weakness were extremely 
rare. Had his brother George known what had passed in the 
Grunge with the two old ladies, he would not have envied the next 
man who had to make a bargain with Arthur. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

STRUAN AND CROSS HAVE A FEW WOBDS. 

Struan stayed continually at Pollington, to Cross's immense though 
silent annoyancei for he had frequently to he away at his practice 
very much, and he rather distrusted the growing influence which 
Struan was gaining over Arthur. Yet he disliked to move in the 
matter in any way, for after all Arthur was a man who would think 
a year hefore altering his will, and the money which Struan paid 
to Arthur for such things as he hought, and they were many, 
went two-thirds of it into his pocket at Arthur's death. 

He was disturhed at the disappearance of the young footman, 
Gahriel. It was true, as George had told Struan, that he had 
insured the young man's life for a thousand pounds a few years 
previously, when he was not so certain of his position as he was 
now, and had the policy assigned to him in gratitude for recovery 
from an illness which he had created, and which he had also 
cured hy the simple plan of withdrawing the cause of it. Now 
the young man was not to he found, and no cause of his dis- 
appearance could he discovered. Suspicions might arise against 
himself, he argued ; hecause that fellow George knew of the 
insurance, for George had once mentioned the fact casually to 
him. His character was not very high in some quarters : 
questions might he asked if he claimed the money : it would he 
hotter never to claim it : he was perplexed and worried ahont the 
matter, and that perplexity was getting extremely dangerous to 
Arthur Branscomhe. 

Cross never had the remotest idea that Struan and George wore 
hand in glove against him, that every movement of his was 
watched, and that George was bought over by Struan. He 
never thought about it ; if he had, he would have considered that 
if George hivd been a secret enemy, he would have been more 
civil. Watched he was though. 

George said to Struan one night in the latter's bedroom, ** It's 
as had as having a dead corpse walking about the house at all 
hours as to have that man. I am afraid to eat my dinner." 

" But we can't move yet." 

" We sliivll all be niurdcrod if we do not soon," said George. 
" What do you make of Gabriel's disappearance ? " 

" I am puzzled." 

*' So is Artliur. He did send him away. Why has he not 
turned up at the Grange 7 " 
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That question was solved in a singular manner. Arthur one 
morning took Stman to show him some rare old jewels ; he tried 
to turn the key of the casket, hut the key woidd not turn ; in 
contending with the lock the lid was found to he loose hehind ; an 
instant's examination showed that the hinges had heen filed away : 
the casket was open and the jewels gone. Here was the secret 
of Gahriel's not heing found. 

Struan found time pass not at all unpleasantly at Pollington : 
the guest who hrings not only good society hut money is pretty 
sure to he welcome anywhere. The brothers behaved themselves 
before him as to some extent they used to before Cross ; but 
Btruan's influence was altogether, afker a little time, different 
from Cross's. They were both a little afraid of this man ; and 
not to be too particular, he had bought them both ; yet they 
liked him, and would put themselves out of the way to do him 
small services (unpaid for). There was a marked increase of 
gentleness in Arthur's manner, after their expedition to Grange 
Garden, which George was glad to see, though he was slighUy 
puzzled by it, as he had only told Struan what he knew, which 
was not much, for Arthur had told him nothing about the details 
of his interview with the two old ladies. If he had, he con- 
sidered that George would have thought him sofk, and ''come 
down on him." 

Cross came and went, but Struan stayed. George saw that 
there would be a battle-royal between them some day, but it was 
long delayed, and when it came off he was not officially present. 

Struan went shooting one morning, and when he came back 
found George and Arthur in the stables, and Cross reading in the 
dining-room. He stepped up to him and said — 

'' Dr. Cross, will you step up to my room ? — the coast is clear, 
and we can have it out now without seconds." 

Cross was taken aback : he did not expect the first move to 
come from the enemy like this ; but he was safe, so he said — 

" Certamly." 

They went together to Struan's room. They sat fronting one 
another, and Struan began by saying — 

''Dr. Cross, you insured the life of this young man Gabriel 
who has disappeared ? " 

" Exactly," said Cross, promptly. " And raised money on 
the policy, with Count Burstenberg and Sir James Bowers as 
securities." 

'* Thank you," said Struan. " I did not know as much as that 
before. I am deeply obliged to you." 

Cross had made a blunder, but Struan had made a worse one : 
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he bad let Cross see that he had made it. Stman had been 
. wanting to identify Burstenberg, and now Cross had enabled him 
to do 80. Cross would warn Borstenberg now, and the longest 
purse must win. Neither of them calculated, howoTer, on 
Burstenberg's having become religious and telling the tznth. 
The great city merchant, however, waa the ex-homcBopaihio 
doctor. 

" I want to know, Dr. Cross, what has become of the young 
man Gabriel Barton." 

'^ You are exactly in my situation,'* said Cross. '* I am not a 
rich man, as all the world knows. I have borrowed money on 
that young man's life, and I don't know where he is. I can't 
prove his death, and until I do so the policy is of no value to me. 
I must either drop it, and let my friends in for the money — a 
thing which I cannot afford to do — or go on paying the policies 
on his life. I wish I knew where the man was." 

*'Yes, your case is obviously strong there. You wiU never 
hear much of him. The jewels he stole were of great value, 
were they not? " 

« No, twopenny things likely to attract the eye of a boy." 

<* I see," said Struan. " May I ask you another thing : you 
remember Lionel Branscombo ? " 

'' Perfectly. You and I talked about him some time ago " — 
and the Doctor continued looking him straight in the face. <' I 
now know you to be his illegitimate brother." 

*' How the deuce did you find that out ? " said Struan, £urly 
amazed and taken aback. 

<< Who was present at that tea-drinking at the Grange Garden, 
Mr. Struan ? I will go through all the people for you : Lady 
Alice, Lady Madeleine, Wotherston, Clara, and yourself. Was 
there no one else ? " 

** Devil a soul except the devil himself," said Struan. *' Were 
you there, or was it the mysterious Gabriel ? " 

** Neither," said Cross, rising to his feet. '< I have informa- 
tion such as you never can gain. I am everywhere. It is vain to 
contend with nt^, Robert Struan." 

<< I see that," said Struan, after a pause. ** But I should like 
to plead for my poor brother Lionel." 

** On your knees are you, Struan ? Well, I will tell you the 
truth : you have irritated me, and I wiU speak out. That brother 
of yours, that Lionel, took from me the only woman I ever cared 
for, and I'll hunt him down.' 

" You mean Mrs. Lionel ? 

** I mean Mrs. Lionel." 



It 
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** She and yon went astray, I doubt.*' 

'< You are a liar, sir," said Cross. ** She was a saint who even 
might have saved such a sinner as myself." 

** But her PoHsh cousin ? " 

** Her fiftvourite cousin 1 Well, he was not innocent as she was. 
He was a great scoundrel, and Lionel did right to shoot him. 

Had he not been so, Burstenberg and I should never But I 

am getting warm. I hope I have not said anything to offend you." 

** You have called me a liar," said Struan, quietly. 

"Then I humbly apologise," said Cross. "Pray think no 
more about it." 

" I will not. But about my brother again. Are you deter- 
mined to hunt him down ? " 

" I am determined to do so, sir. I find that he is antagonistic 
to me. I allow no person to hold that position for long. I have 
fresh information about him, and I will have him arraigned on a 
charge of murder. You are in communication with him, and 
you may tell him that." 

" But how would Arthur like it ? " said Struan. 

"It is a matter of indifference to me," said Cross. So he 
rose and left the room, and was seen airing himself on the lawn, 
from the window. 

In a few minutes after another door opened, and George came 
in. 

" Why, what a row you two have been making," he said. " I 
have been listening to every word of it." 

"Are you sure you have, and could remember it?" said 
Struan. 

" I'd swear to that," said George. " He wants to hunt down 
Lionel ; and, all said and done, Lionel was a devilish sight the 
best of the whole lot of us. Ajid so you are our brother after 
all ? I remember now about the boy called Struan — you, you 
know; there was a row about the Governor acknowledging the 
thing ; and so I like the way you stick up for Lionel — be hanged 
if I don't ; and Lionel was not a bad chap, as far as I knew him. 
A pretty little beggar he was ; if I had a pretty little fellow like 
that round me, I'd be shot if I wouldn't try to do my duty by 
him, and take him to church, and all that sort of thing, you 
know." 

"And to the betting-ring also," said Struan. 

" The breed of horses must be kept up," said George. " If 
you can't do it without the weediest, neediest set of scamps in the 
way of betting men in God's creation, you must do it with. I've 
been ordered off the Heath, so I ought to know." 
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" Sit here with me an hour," said Siroan, ** and let me teD joa 
about our brother Lionel." And George sat with him as leqiuied. 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

A MIDNIOHT MEETING. 

Thebe was a time when Arthur Branscombe used very frequently 
to go to bed in his boots. This time was long past ; he now was 
very particular about his way of going to bed. He had no Talet ; 
not even the mysteriously departed Gabriel was allowed in hia 
bedroom, because all the petty cash of the house was under hia 
bed. He first of all counted his money, locked it up, locked bis 
door, then took off his boots and put them under his bed, beeanse 
he argued that no one but a commercial traveller oyer pat his 
boots outside the door. On one occasion, at the last moment, 
Arthur put the lighted candle under the bed, and blew out his 
boots ; this, ho pointed out to George, who assisted in extin- 
guishing the conflagration, came of attending to details after going 
through your accounts for two hours. After taking off his boots, 
he used to sit on his bed, and piously meditate on the events of 
the day : if nobody had cheated him, or if he had cheated any- 
body, he used to undress and get into bed at peace with his 
fellow-creatures, and sleep calmly ; if, on the other hand, be felt 
that he had not done himself justice, and improved each shining 
hour to his best advantage, he used to go through a course of 
self-examination and abasement, repenting, and determining on 
future amendment — for the devil has his litanies as well as heaven, 
and they are more easily learnt under the tuition of his arch-priest 
Self. 

To-night his meditations were extremely disturbed. He had 
not even counted his money, though ho had locked the door. He 
tried to think of what he had been doing, but whenever he did so 
he always found himself thinking about his father. Now I have 
before said that Arthur's father, or ** Governor," was to a large 
extent an ideal of his own creation. Old Branscombe had been 
very little less disagreeable to Arthur than he had been to every- 
body else, himself included, but Arthur had by degrees come to 
believe in him as a demi-god — a fact which showed a power of 
imagination where it was least to be expected, and an amiable 
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trait in a character in which there were few to spare. His mind 
to-night persistently ran on the Governor, and he could not get 
rid of him. 

He started from the bed on which he was sitting, and dashed 
to the case where he kept his revolver, for some one had touched 
him on the shoulder. He was as brave as a lion, but he was 
completely terrified. In his locked chamber in the dead of night 
a hand had been laid on his shoulder. The bravest man would 
quail under such circumstances; with his pistol in his hand, 
however, he cared neither for man nor devil, and he turned upon 
his midnight foe with confidence. 

"Don't shoot me^ Arthur," said George, laughing. **I am 
not the right man." 

Arthur immediately put away his pistol, undressed himself, and 
got into bed. " Now," he said from his pillow, << perhaps you will 
inform me how the devil you got here." 

<< Through that door," said George, sitting down on the bed 
and pointing to a door in the wainscot. 

'' But it has been locked up ever since I slept in this room, and 
the key is in my bureau downstairs. I saw it yesterday." 

" Most likely ; but did you never hear of a key being abstracted 
just so long as to get it cast in wax, and another made ? Because 
that is what has been done." 

** By whom ? 

"By Cross. 

" But why ? — what can he want in my bedroom ? 

" To send you to sleep for ever, you idiot. Have you not given 
him everything, and told him so ? " 

" He would never do that ; he saved my life." 

" Until you made this will. Now I am getting uneasy about 
the matter. I have my ideas that you are to go. Both Gabriel 
and I have suspected it a long time ; and if you remember that 
time when Cross drugged you, and made out you were drunk " 

" Drugged me I " 

"Of course," said George, impatiently. "Do you ever get 
drunk ? I should make better bargains out of you if you did. 
On that occasion I slept with you, and Gabriel slept across the 
door. Cross did that in hopes that you would not lock the door, 
and he might have a rummage at your papers, which he knew you 
kept here. Good heavens ! I have been up to every move in every 
game for fifteen years, and do you think that I did not see that f 
Cross saw that he was suspected, and we took uncommon good 
care of ourselves, but he bowled us out by thinking of having a 
key made to that old door. I only found tiiat out ten days agO| 

25 
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and I played the same trick on him that he did on joq — got a 
cast of his key, and had it made hy Ninian Ohaloner ; he remiu'ked 
to me that Dr. Cross had had such a key made hy him before. 
You are a very heavy sleeper, and Cross has been in yonr room 
three times during his last visit. Do you wish this to continne, 
or would you rather prove the fact ? " 

*< I feel it hard to believe anything against Cross," said Arthur. 

** And on my testimony, you would add," said George. " Will 
you believe your own eyes ? I beheve that I could get him to 
come here any night." 

Arthur hesitated. He believed Cross capable of being felse to 
any one except himself. 

<' Why are you so anxious about my life, George ? " he said ; 
** you'd be better off without me." 

** Hang it, a man's not a dog, and a fellow's brother is his 
brother. You have not always been kind to me, but you are the 
only fcUow I care about except Struan. Besides, I hate Gross." 

" Are you sure ? " Arthur was going on, when George sud- 
denly blew out the candlo, and saying emphatically to his brother 
" Go to sleep — do you hear, you fool ? — he is coming," ensconced 
himself behind the sofa. 

Arthur went fast asleep with a rapidity unusual to him. He 
tried to snore, but, being unaccustomed to do so when awake, 
made what would have been called by a connoisseur rather a mess 
of it. Asleep he was, however, in two seconds. An intensely 
jealous and suspicious man naturally and by habit, George had 
said enough to keep him on the qui vive for the next ten years. 
George hoped in time to destroy Cross's influence with him ; 
Cross himself, that mighty genius of plotters, did his work for him 
in ten minutes. 

The door by which George had entered was stealthily unlocked, 
and Cross stood in the room in the darkness. Arthur slcp^ 
violently, but gave up the snoring as a bad job. George said to 
himself behind the sofa, " You come the gentle chloroform busi- 
ness, my lad, and I am ready for you." 

But Dr. Cross did not " come " that part of his art. When he 
had assured himself that Arthur Branscombe was asleep heavily, 
he showed a light from a policeman's lanthom, at which George 
said to himself, ** Now if he sees my legs, there will be a blow-up 
before I wish it. I wonder what he wants. It is not murder ; he 
wouldn't do that yet. I wonder what it is." 

Arthur's dressing-case, apparently. "Murder it is," said 
George. ** Oh, why isn't there any one here to bet ? I'd give 
six to four on the event in poneys." 
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Dr. Cross went to the dressing-case, and removed one of the 
bottles, which he put in his pocket. ''Then,'* said George to 
himself, ** this is not the pmssic acid dodge after all ; I should 
have lost my money. However, Arthur is awake now.'* 

He was awake in more senses than one, for a voice came from 
his bed which said sleepily, <' Is that you. Cross ? " 

" Idiot 1 *' said George to himself, in which remark he was 
mistaken. 

« I am so glad you are here," said Arthur ; ** it was kind of 
you to come ; and I am glad I left the door unlocked, otherwise 
you couldn't have got in. I am in the most awful pain." 

" Where ? " said Cross, eagerly. 

Arthur indicated his back, and Cross might have heard the sofa 
shaking with George's suppressed laughter. 

* I will put you up something which will relieve it,*' he said. 

*'No," said Arthur, "I don't want any doctor's stuff; unlock 
the door, and call for Mrs. Bradley to make a mustard poultice." 

Cross actually went to the ordinary door and unlocked it. It 
is very strange how great criminals commit themselves sometimes, 
though not so often as is thought. If Cross had believed that he 
was dealing with the veriest idiot in the world, he could have done 
no worse than openly unlock the door from the inside. As it was, 
ho was dealing with a person he knew to be in his way singularly 
shrewd and suspicious. The detail never struck him. 

Mrs. Bradley was called up, however, and Arthur was attended 
to unprofessionaUy. Dr. Cross had an anxiety to see him later in 
the night, and did so. Arthur was sleeping quietly ; but beside 
him, on the bed, was his handsome fox-eyed brother George, with 
his arm round his neck ; and the language which I can command 
cannot tell you how enormously wide awake he was. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ABTHUB ASTONISHES GEORGE. 



Cross was in a great state of anxiety and annoyance. He might 
have put Arthur Branscombe to sleep a dozen times over, even 
after he had been assured of the contents of his will ; but for the 
sake of a few pounds more of the man Struan's money he was 
close upon letting the whole thing out of his hands. 
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He had put himself in a vory false position. Arthur had fioond 
him in his hedroom, and had asked him to unlock the door from 
the inside. Whether the hlondering hmte would ever remember 
that fact or not, Cross could not say. He sometimes remembered 
things which Cross had forgotten. If he CTer did realise that 
fact, if his suspicions were once aroused, Cross knew that nothing 
would quiet them. Arthur was the most suspicious man he had 
ever known, and, were his faith in him once shaken, he knew that 
the edifice of his fortune would come toppling down. 

He had studied murder as a science, not only medically, but 
legally. "Two people in a murder," he argued, "are pretty 
certain to spoil the whole thing. George suspects me, and 
I should have to get rid of him first ; afterwards of the lad 
Gabriel, whom I can't find. Then Struan hangs about most 
suspiciously with George, and that fellow would tell anything for 
money. I can't see my way. I have been a fool." 

What would he have said had he known of the interview between 
Arthur and George — that George was behind the sofa, and that 
Arthur's suspicious were not only aroused, but confirmed — that he 
had not one friend left in the world ? 

He met Arthur at breakfast, not looking very ill. Arthur 
received him with great bonliomie, and told him how sorry he was 
to have troubled him in the night. " I hope to heaven that it 
was not glanders," said Arthur ; " the horses have got it down at 
Mill Farm, and I know it is very catching. It takes you in the 
shoulders first, you know." 

Cross wondered whether he was suspected. Arthur know more 
about glanders than he did, and was clumsily humbugging him. 

" I am gomg to London," he said ; " can I have your brougham, 
Arthur ? " 

" To bo sure," said Arthur. " I am sorry you are going." 

** I'll drive you," said the indiscreet George ; but Cross pre- 
ferred Jacol), and would not trouble George to drive him, any 
more thau George would have troubled Cross to doctor him had he 
been poorly. Cross departed to the station under tho guidance of 
Jacob, utterly baffled for the present, and terrified for the futuro. 

" Had Arthur found him out ? " he kept saying to himself as 
the train went on. That he could not decide, but one thing was 
certain, that with George and Struan at Pollington he must change 
his basis of operations, and what is more, act on the enemy 
quickly. 

Who was the enemy ? Arthur Branscombe, the only man who 
had ever loved him, and whose hand had loaded him with 
favours! 
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There are snch men. They are men who worship self, and self 
alone, until they obey their idol implicitly. These men have sold 
themselves to the devil. 

Arthur Branscombe was, as far as his mtellect went, an inferior 
person : I do not set him up beside his, brother George for an 
instant ; George had more talent, though less cash. Arthur 
Branscombe also was not a good fellow by any means ; perhaps, if 
he had had a different " governor " he might have been different. 
But there was a " soft side *' in the man, as George knew well, 
which side the same George had very frequently cursed when it 
did not turn towards him and Arthur's moneybox at the same time. 
The parting between the ungrateful rascal Cross and Arthur was 
final, as Arthur thought. Gross went away in one frame of mind, 
Arthur remained behind in another. 

George and Arthur were left alone after his departure, and 
George with his cunning instinct refused to speak. The silence 
on Arthur's part was so long, that he lit a cigar in the breakfast- 
room, a thing which he knew Arthur hated, and which he thought 
would lead to a conversation, which, if not complimentary, would 
assuredly break the ice. 

Arthur, however, was not angry. He took a cigar himself, but 
he never lit it. He went to the window with it, and looked out 
into the deer park. Then he leant his head upon the sill of the 
window, and after a time George saw from the motion of his 
shoulders that he was sobbing. 

George could stand a great deal, as our readers have doubtless 
discovered by this time, but he could not stand this. Cad as he 
was, he could not stand a ciying woman in presento, though in his 
role of gambler he had made many gambler's wives cry when he 
was absent. But to see a man cry, that was terrible, and of all 
men in creation Arthur f 

He went quietly to Arthur, and said, <* I say, this won't do, yon 
know. I can't stand this." 

Arthur confronted him quietly, almost with dignity. 

** George," he said, " I am very sorry to have annoyed you. 
You have done your duty by me, and I thank you. But Cross was 
the only man I have cared for for some years, and I see that he 
has been seeking my life. This is the bitterest thing which ever 
happened to me." 

" I quite believe it," said George heartily ; ** but give every 
man fair play. Don't condemn any one in a hurry. Perhaps he 
might not have meant any harm — at least at present." 

** You saw him take a bottle from my dressing-case ? " 

" Yes." 
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" li has boon put back this mornmg. He made belieTe thai I 
was not np, and went into my room while I was out at the stables. 
The attar of rose bottle, which was nearly empty, is now 

*' Good heavens/' said George, <' what an escape ! Bat bow 
can you cry over such a skunk as that ? " 

« He is very dear to me, George. He was a firiend to me when 
every one gave the pair of us up for hopeless blackguards. I 
never did anything except loving-kindness to him, and he seeks 
my life, to get the money I left him.*' 

George remained silent. He was gentleman enough for thai. 
Arthur also remained silent for a time ; then he came out with an 
astounding proposition. 

** Did it ever strike you, George, that your interests and Crosses 
were identical ? — that you and Cross would both have served yonr 
own interests by putting me out of the way ? *' 

'* Yes, I suppose we should have ; but I am not one to murder 
my brother. I have watched your life carefully when yon have 
been rudest to me. There have been times when I wished you 
were dead, but I don't wish you dead now. You are changed 
towards me since Struan came here." 

<' I will remain so," said Arthur quietly. '' I want to say one 
thing more to you, George : about Lionel." 

George visibly started. 

** Gross is going to annoy him. Now, although I will never 
touch Cross, I will not have Lionel annoyed. You will help me 
in this ? " 

** Most surely," said George. 

** You see, George," continued Arthur, " that my poor dear 
friend Cross has been indiscreet ; he has filled my little attar of 
rose bottle with prussic acid. I poisoned a cat with one-tenth of 
it this morning. You and I can swear that we saw him take the 
bottle, and so his life is in our hands. But I won't have him 
touched. We must play off anything we know against what he 
tries to do with Lionel." 

"But, Aithur," said George, "does he know nothing against 
you?" 

" I am afraid he does," said Arthur, " but I'll chance that. I 
don't think he will make much of it : I must take the consequence 
if he does. The time is so long a<^o, and his silence would be 
accounted for by my will. I don't thmk that the poor fellow will 
play that card. If he does, you must keep house here while I am 
in gaol. They won't give me very long. But I shall be put out 
of the commission of the peace, and I do like Sessions so. It 
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makes me feel as if I was a gentleman. And I am snre I am a 
gentle magistrate." 

Straan came in equipped for shooting. 

'< I think I will kill a back to-day, if I get near one, Arthur 
Branscombe," he said. 

'' By all means," said Arthur, instantaneously getting into the 
depths of confusion by the sudden change of subject, as he always 
did. '' Take him clean through the head, sir, I pray you, for it 
was a wasting of God's victuals the way you killed the last. Your 
bullet was lodged between the eighth and ninth cervicular vertebra, 
and Parson Dickson as nearly as possible swallowed it — he is a 
hasty eater. The Scotch are barbarians, and kill their deer 
behind the shoulder, which might play the devil with the humbles, 
which the servants' hall consider venison. I'd be glad if you 
would allow me a haunch, at batcher's price, sir, for Lady 
Madeleine Howard and Lady Alice Browne." 

** I should be delighted to give you one, Mr. Branscombe." 

** No," said Arthur, « I would sooner buy it. I don't like to 
give them, at all events, anything which cost me nothing. You 
see, Mr. Struan, they were devilish kind to my little sister Clara, 
when I neglected her, and she needed kindness. I'll buy it if 
you please." 



CHAPTER XL. 

A IfEETINO. 

We must return to the Grange at Weston. I regret to say that 
there was very sad trouble there, and that Lady Alice Browne could 
not sleep for two nights running. She had bought a new atmo- 
spheric chum, and she could not make it go. The butter would 
not come. Now as that is known to be the most perfect of all 
chums, it is obvious that the fault was on her side. She had 
bought it in consequence of an advertisement in the Field, and 
Lady Madeleine had suggested that she had not read up all the 
details about the implement. At breakfast on the third morning 
of her troubles, then, she took up the Field to look for the 
advertisement, and see if she was wrong : she read it aloud, as she 
took her toast and tea — or, to be more correct, made comments 
on it. 

'' Horse-racing — ^five meetings I I wish Cromwell was at their 
ears : my opinion he'd stop it soon enough. The English have 
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introdaced it into Ireland, now — another nail in the poor wmsdrfn 
coEn. My brother Comelins won the King's Plate at Ponehea- 
town, beating all the English horses : 'twas we Irish invented the 
sport and tanght it to the English ; they never wonld have had go 
enough in them to think about it. A pnre Scotch CdQey dog 
£25 — there's for yon ; and I got the finest pnppy ever was seen 
at Castle Browne, when I was a girl for eighteen-pence ; and 
Cornelias tanght him to go np a ladder, bnt he never eonld teach 
him to come down again; and when they were mending the 
chimney he went np the ladder after yonng Dennis Moriarty, that 
shot at the agent for giving his brother, Lanty Moriarty, the four- 
aero croft — and I'd like to see the Scotch dog that would do that. 
But the Scotch are the people to draw the money — ^however, they 
are Protestants, with all their faults. Here's a picture of a man's 
bunting breeches ; it's not decent to put such things in — and here's 
another one of a man with nothing on him but his shirt and 
drawers. Here's a man sitting astride of a saddle-tree and play- 
ing at horses : he's a lunatic I suppose, the one that is going to 
give five-and-twenty pounds for the Scotch Colloy. * Hammond 
and Tanby ' breeches makers — ^that's not proper again ; bnt there's 
a lovely picture of their house — wonder why everybody is selling 
their houses, and it is just as bad with the estates ; living too fast 
I suppose." 

<* For what are you searching the Field so deeply. Lady Alice ? " 
said the pleasant voice of Edi& as she came into the room. 

" About the new chum, my dear," she said. " And where 
have you been ? — your tea will bo cold." 

'' I have been delayed with old Mrs. Brown," said Edith. 
*' She has discovered my religion and wants to convert me." 

<' She had better convert herself, the old trot," said Lady Alice. 
<< She pretended she was converted herself once, but that didn't 
prevent her getting nearly tipsy at the harvest-home. I am sure 
I hope no one will ever go and convert Madeleine there ; we 
should have nothing left to quarrel about." 

** But now," said Edith, sitting down to her breakfast, " what 
are your anxieties — still about the chum ? " 

" Yes, bad luck to it ! " 

'' Well, I am happy to tell you that I remember all about it : 
there was one at the convent." 

** You are a jewel," said Lady Alice, and after breakfast she 
took her away to the dairy. 

When anything oi importance was impending. Lady Alice used 
always to raise a storm over small matters. She no more cared 
about the chum then she did for Farmer Joyce's pigs just now. 
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She was extremely nervons, and so was Lady Madeleine— the 
latter, instead of consoling herself by loud talking oyer small 
matters, went very silently abont her household duties, leaving 
Lady Alice to keep Edith busy and out of the way. 

That was successfully done : the battle with the chum having 
ended under Edith's generalship in a decided victory for Lady 
Alice, she was asked to come into the garden and help, which she 
did until nearly noon. 

At that time Lady Madeleine came out and asked Edith if she 
would go into the drawing-room and find her work for her, for she 
was going to do it in the sun. Edith sped away on her task with 
a smiling face, while Lady Madeleine said to Lady Alice, ** God 
speed us 1 " And Lady Alice came up and gave her a great 
kiss. 

But we must follow Edith. The passage leading to the drawing- 
room was very dark, but when she opened the door the brilliant 
flood of light from the sunlit garden dazed her. She paused for 
an instant, for a lady was standing at the window, with her back 
towards her, looking pensively at Uie vivid mass of flowers which 
stretched away to the two cedars. 

** I beg your pardon," said Edith ; '< but I did not know that 
any one was here." 

The lady turned and said — 

" Edith, do you not remember me ? " 

<' Good heavens f it is Clara," said Edith, starting back. 

'* Yes," said Clara, advancing ; ** it is L Should you know 
me?" 

" I know you now, but I should scarcely have known you had I 
met you casually. Clara, you are greatly changed." 

« I need be after what I have gone through, my dearest sister," 
said Clara, embracing her. ''You must always remember how 
dear you are to me : the short time I spent with you was the 
happiest of my life. You gave me a glimpse of tliat brilliant 
world which is now closed to both of us for ever." 

" For me — ^not for you, Clara," said Edith, sitting beside her, 
and putting her arm round her waist. " There is beauty enough 
left here to make the world admire." 

" Beauty I Yes, there is beauty in a ruined castle, which will 
never more be bright with the preparations for a tournament. I 
look very old in face, and I am older than I look in experience. 
I have borne the burden and heat of the day, and it has told 
upon my good looks. A few years ago, Edith, I looked as though 
I were eighty. But these good women here were very kind to mo 
through all my terrible time, and you see that I am handsome 
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again ; at least so my lover, who was faithfiil to me throngh it 

all — God bless him ! — tells mo.*' 

** Clara,*' said Edith, " can yon tell me about Lionel 9 " 

*'Yes," said Clara, quietly. ''When he was driven mad by 
villains, his wife deserted him, but his sister stuck to him/' 

This was a clumsy home-thrust on the part of Clara which she 
should not have made. Edith withdrew her arm and sat still ; 
Clara sot herself to tie up the thread which she had broken. 

'' When he was maddened by the lies of these villains, and 
when you were deceived, we fled together here. I do not wish to 
recall the terrible past ; I only wish to say that this was the only 
refuge which we had in the world. Look out into tho garden, 
Edith ; think of him in his seclusion there for so many years, 
like a black, hideous shadow among the flowers ; think of that, 
and of the terrible times which I had with him, and forgive 
him." 

** I have forgiven him long ago ; but he has ceased to love me, 
and therefore what does my forgiveness matter ? " 

'' I know what you moan ; you mean that you have forgiven 
him religiously. You say he ceased to love you. My wretched 
task would have been easier had he done so. You had from him 
a love which you never deserved, which you were utterly unworthy 
of, which never wavered, and which exists still." 

It was extremely fortunate for Clara that Lady Alice Browne 
was at the lower end of the garden tending the flowers in front 
of Lady Madeleine Howard's popish shrine, and carefully dusting 
tho images on it, which she conceived theoretically to be the 
abomination of desolation, but which, however, were Lady Made- 
leine's, and therefore sacred in Iicr eyes. Otherwise, Lady Alice 
would possibly have boxed Clara's oars for losing her temper, in 
an aifair which required so much dehcacy. Perhaps Clara was 
riglit. She went on — 

** You bclioYod those scoundrels. I never did. If I had, I 
should have stayed by him. Ho was the first friend I ever had. 
When I was a poor, miserable, despised child, in a house such as 
you, Edith, can have no conception of; when my brothers, Artliur 
and George, did nothing but curse me, aud wish I was dead, 
Lionel made me his friend. If it had not been for him and Lady 
Madeleine, I should have grown up a savage like my brothers. 
He saved me from the hell in which they are living, and I did 
not one-half of my duty by him when I abandoned love, success 
in tho world, everything to help him. I was not brought up in 
a convent ; I was brought up in an extremely disreputable house. 
You wei'e brought up in a convent. I had seen the devil, and 
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knew how to face him ; he had heen kept carefolly out of your 
sight, and on his first appearance you fled, and deserted the hest 
and noblest of human beings. And after it all, that man and I 
love you still." 

Edith said, after a long pause, "I believe him now to be 
utterly innocent of all that I foolishly suspected him of. But he 
killed my cousin." 

** Gallant fellow, yes," said Clara. ** Your cousin was one of 
the most fearful villains who ever lived. We know that how 
Lionel was mad because he thought that he had shot the wrong 
man : we know all now. If Lionel had shot two others, he would 
have ridden the earth of two more scoundrels. And innocent 
soldiers are shot every day. The law gives no redress for such 
wrongs as Lionel has suffered, and he was right to take the law 
into his own hands." 

« Do you say. that he loves me still ? " 

<' Yes 1 with a devotion of which you are unworthy. See him, 
and hear him speak." 

'< I could not do that," said Edith, after a pause. " At least 
I think not, just now. I want time, Clara ; I want time. Yon 
cannot have the slightest idea of the fearful perplexity I am in. 
Clara dear, we were always good firiends ; let me lay my head on 
your shoulder, and tell you that if I were to tell Laidy Madeleine 
or Lady Alice the truth, they would turn me out of the house." 

" Well, I have been through a great deal," said Clara. " I 
can bear anything. Can you tell me your secret ? " 

** I dare not tell it to my director," she replied. ** Clara, pity 
me. 

" I guess your secret, and pity you," said Clara. ** You love 
another man." 

** I most solemnly declare that I do not," said Edith. " How 
should I ? I shall go back into the convent ; it is the only place 
for me. Will you tell me one thing — is Lionel well ? " 

** He is very well." 

" But the wound — does that trouble him ? " 

** The wound is a dreadful one, but he does not suffer. Now I 
must go to the two old ladies in the garden. Shall I give your 
love to Lionel ? " 

** Yes, Clara — my dearest, tenderest love. Tell Lionel that I 
cannot see him, and that I shall remain here safe in this garden 
until I go back to the convent for ever. Tell him to forget me. 
I will pray for him in my solitude." 

So they separated, and Clara went out and talked to the two 
ladies in the garden. 
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The ladies were in a little tronble. Lady Haddeine had sent 
an order to Mnnich for a three-foot St. Joseph, and they had sent 
her St. Christopher instead, and he had been considerably chipped 
abont the nose in transitu. They had pat him np on one side of 
the shrine, beyond the trout pond, howeyer, and he was not 
snccessful ; he wouldn't stand straight, although Lady Alice put 
a tile under him, and then came away to look at the effect. 
Alas I a puff of wind hurled him down, and he broke in three 
pieces — Lady Alice said, with a slight want of taste, like the 
pagan god Dagon in the Apocrypha. 

'* Well," said Lady Alice, <' there goes six pound ten of yoor 
money. Don't cry, dearest. I'll write to London to Mrs. Little, 
and get ye a new one as good as this. Ye should have stock to 
her, and not sent to the Germans for your images. I'll make ye 
a Christmas present of one, and give it ye in September. In my 
opinion all the holy saints ought to have umbrellas in the rainy 
English climate ; in Ireland they could get on without. So now, 
Maddy, don't sorrow about your image ; I'll get ye a better one, 
and give five pounds to Peter's pence (that my father's daughter 
should do it !) if ye won't cry. See, here is Clara come to us. 
Well, Clara, and how have you fared ? " 

" I cannot tell you one single word. Lady Alice," said Clara. 
" Nothing shall induce me to do so. I don't completely make 
her out. She is on her trial still ; I do not know how she will 
turn out at all. Father Wilson has played a strange game: 
Heaven only knows who will win it. Now I'll talk no more. 
Has James been for me?" 

It occurred to Lady Madeleine that the postern gate was locked. 
On its being opened, the Liberal member was discovered sitting 
on a log of fallen timber, and reading ** Vivian Grey." 



CHAPTER XLI. 

CROSS COMMITS HIMSELF. 

Cross was a man who considered it necessary in his line of 
practice to ** show " — not only with a well-appointed brougham 
on his professional visits, but at evening parties, perfectly dressed, 
and also in the Park with a faultless groom behind him. 

The untameable old surgeon used to wonder at what price that 
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young man's life was insured : be would bet it was five bondred, 
and in that be was wrong ; it was two thousand. But the young 
man bad merely done wbftt be was told, like Gabriel, and was by 
no means anxious about bis own life. The doctor was a good 
master to him. 

Cross knew a horse, and be know that the mcgority of the 
people did so also. He was a keen lover of horses, and knew a 
sound horse when be saw one. He was also a consummate horse- 
man, and could ride ** cattle *' (and show them up well too) which 
timid people would not cross twice. And he never dealt; ho 
was too clever for that. If he had put George Branscombe on 
one of his horses, George would have ridden the horse as well as 
Cross, and then have begun a deal. Cross knew better. When 
any one offered to buy a horse of Cross, be shook his bead, and 
said, **I can ride him, but I could not trust him to any one else." 
Consequently old Cross had among fast men the character of 
being very honest about horseflesh, which George Branscombe 
bad not — ^though possibly George Branscombe was the more 
honest man of the two. 

Things were by no means safe with Cross. He could not 
trust George Branscombe any longer, and it was most necessary 
for him to act: bow, he did not exactly see. In this wicked 
world be had made more enemies than friends, popular as he 
was, and it behoved him to look around him. It was pre- 
eminently necessary, as be saw, that he must murder Arthur 
Branscombe before he altered bis will. Perhaps if ha had known 
that Arthur Branscombe had certainly made a will in bis favour, 
bad signed it, but had never, in his blundering way, had it 
witnessed, he would have acted differently. 

He bad ordered his horse to be ready as soon as bis few and 
very wealthy patients were done with. Consequently be was 
riding in the Park by half-past three. 

There were few handsomer or better-mounted men there than 
be. He know a great many of a certain class of people, some 
with titles, some without, but all hangers-on of the lowest edge 
of the English aristocracy. Half-way up the Bow he saw a 
Personage coming, and alongside this Personage, to bis astonish- 
ment, Struan, conversing eagerly with him. Cross rode more 
carefully than ever, and said, " That fellow Struan could get in 
anywhere; I can't.'* The Personage meanwhile was curling up 
his white moustache, and saying to Struan, ** Look at that fellow 
Cross, riding about here as if he was not found out. Why, good 
Lord, that fellow ought to be kicked out of every mess in the 
army." 
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Still tho Personage said, ** How are yon, Cross ? ** as thej 
passed; and Struan said, "How are you, Doctor?" It was 
enough for Cross — he was recognised. A man between the 
devil and the deep sea, as he was, was glad eyen of that. 

So he rode solemnly on. The swift tramp of a horse's feet 
arrested beside hun aroused him ; he turned round, and saw that 
the horseman was Struan. 

*<Dr. Cross," he said, <'our last interview was not a veiy 
pleasant one. For the sake of Lionel Branscombe, I am naturally 
most eager to be your friend. Will you come and dine with me 
to-day ?r-and excuse chambers at the Albany, for I am not 
setUed.** 

Nothing Cross would like better ; it was the very thing be 
wanted. He accepted gladly ; and riding a little way with 
Struan, who had a wave of the hand from the Personage^ felt 
himself again. 

K he could only gain over Struan, even for a short timet 
Arthur's behaviour had certainly been odd to him when he came 
away, but as Cross honestly said to himself, " It may only be my 
conscience, after all ; I'll make friends with this man, for I hold 
my power over Lionel Branscombe just the same, and I shall let 
him know it. Bon.** 

Cross dearly liked a good dinner, and he got one. He was 
most brilliant, amiable, and agreeable, as usual ; and Struan was 
tho same. The conversation went on most pleasantly for a long 
time, and we take it up where Cross said — 

'' His Royal Highness looks uncommonly well.*' 

" Singularly so. He is scarcely changed since I went away." 

'*I remember now that you were in the army," said Cross. 
'* He is like a father to all his officers, and never forgets one. 
Plenty of young fellows I have known have been kept out of mis- 
chief by him." 

The Personage might have said that this was singularly true, 
as one thing always in his mouth was, *' Take care of that fellow 
Cross as you would of tho devil." 

**Yes, he does his duty well in everyway. I wish that he 
had bad tho guidance of George Branscombe." 

** He could have done no good there, sir ; not a bit. There 
was no stuff to work on. In my profession I have seen a few 
things, and I must say that I never saw an entirely depraved 
nature such as that of George Bnuiscombo." 

** Are you sure, my dear Doctor, that you do not do him an 
ii^'ustice ? I found him tractable enough." 

" With money, my dear sir, with money." 
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" Yes/' said Straan, thoughtfully and slowly, " I allow that he 
has had money from me. To a man of your acumen, Doctor, it 
is hopeless to disguise the fact that there are delicate matters in 
every man's life in which a certain sort of person is required as 
negotiator. Such a person is George Branscomhe, and I have 
employed him." 

*' I wish to heavens that you had employed me," said Cross to 
himself, hut went on aloud — 

" You employed an extremely slippery agent, sir. I have 
done a good deal of that sort of work myself— or to be more 
correct," he added, rather hurriedly, ** have seen a good deal of 
it." 

'' I have no doubt," said Struan. " There are three kmds of 
cigars here : would you choose ? " 

Cross chose, and began smoking. Struan knew, possibly from 
his colonial experience in countries when men smoke but seldom 
drink, that tobacco was more apt to open a man's mouth than 
wine. 

« That is a curious establishment at PoUington, Mr. Struan," 
began Cross ; « a very curious establishment." 

<' I find it comfortable enough," said Struan. " The brothers 
are bears, but there does not seem to be much harm in them." 

" Don't you find it rather hard to get on with a cub like 
Arthur ? " said Cross. 

" No ; I cannot say that I do." 

" But don't you find that their perpetual quarrels annoy you ? " 

** I am amused by them sometimes," said Struan. '< They 
have got used to me, and appear in their native colours : they 
don't in fact, mind me. It appears that some time ago George 
sold a horse of Arthur's, and never came home until he had spent 
the money. Lately George paid Arthur ten pounds on account, 
which Arthur considers so honourable that he insists on playing 
off the balance at billiards, which, even supposing he loses, will 
take some years, becaune they are an excellent match at that 
game, Arthur firmly believes that he is treating his brother in 
the most liberal way by doing this, as is possibly the case ; but 
the odd thing is that George, sharp as he is, believes in it, which 
amuses me intensely. Well, they are a comical pair, Dr. Cross ; 
but as the world goes there is no great harm in them. And they 
are very fond of one another." 

'* As fond as Cain and Abel," said Cross. ** Until that rascal 
George gets hung, Arthur's life is not safe." 

''But you are hardly justified in saying that, Dr. Cross," said 
Struan. 
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**I am perfectly justified, sir,'* ho replied. ''George is ft 
hopeless and desperate man. He exists solely on his brother's 
hounty, which might be cut off any day. George is capable oi 
anything, and I tremble whenever I Icaye PoUington, lest I sbonld 
hear of Arthur's death." 

*' But, my dear Doctor, don't you acknowledge that George is 
one of the sharpest fellows you ever met ? " 

*' I do so, sir ; he knows his interests." 

" Then," said Struan, " do you toll me that George as hare$ 
expectans would be idiot enough to put his brother to death? 
Why the parish constable would arrest him on the spot as the 
only likely person to do such a thing." 

** Sir," said Dr. Cross, ** I have studied medical jurisprudence, 
and I know that the greatest criminals — never mind their shrewd- 
ness — are the greatest idiots." 

" I quite agree with you," said Struan. " But I should not 
have said that George was a great criminal." 

" Very good, sir. You mark the result." 

" You have been paying George considerable sums of money, 
have you not? " said Gross, after a pause. 

** Why yes, considerable for him ; and he has done his duty 
very well. Is there any one who has an interest in the death of 
Arthur Brauscombe except himself? " 

" I am afraid, one." 

"And who is he?" 

" Lionel." 

"My legitimate half-brother — I see: I, as you know, speak 
always in his favour. You mean to accuse him of the murder of 
his child?" 

" Such is certainly my intention," said Cross, " the moment he 
reappears." 

There was a long silence, broken at last by Struan. 

"Dr. Cross," ho said, "you and I are men of the w^orJd, and 
no man of the world ever takes offence at what another man of 
the world says. In the world tliere is no morality." 

Dr. Cross indignantly denied that. He stood there (ho was 
sitting down) as a monument of morality himself, and ho could 
not liear such atrocious sentiments uttered : he had lived moral, 
and would die moral. He rose. 

" Sit down. Doctor, and see if we caimot manage this little 
matter," said Struan, taking out a large cheque-book. The 
Doctor instantly sat down in a state of fuming, virtuous indigna- 
tion on the edge of his chair. 

"You see that I don't want to have Lionel annoyed should 
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he ever appear again in this world, which is very donhtfiil. If 
yon will sign a paper which I will write oat, I will giye yon a 
cheque for two hundred pounds." 

'' I could not do it at the 1 could not possihly think of such 

a thing for a moment/' said Dr. Cross. " And I have not seen 
the paper." 

Stman produced it. It ran thus : 

" I declare that Mr. Lionel Branscombe is entirely innocent of 
the charge brought against him about the murder of his child ; 
and on receipt of two hundred pounds from Robert Struan, Esq., 
I undertake to abandon any future persecution of him." 

<* This awaits your signature only," said Struan. 

Cross thought for a few moments, and his better angel came to 
his rescue. 

" Sir," he said, rising with the dignity of an honest man, « the 
sum which you offer is not sufficient. I could not sign that paper 
under fiye hundred." 

** But you would do it for that," said Struan, '' my dear Doctor ? 
For five hundred you would absolutely say that Lionel was entirely 
free of all blame ? " 

** Most certainly I would," said Cross ; ** and it would be 
merely the truth." 

** The sum you ask is a large one. Doctor, and you must give 
me time to think about it. It may be worth my while to give it, 
but I don't see my way to it at this moment. I understand you 
that you will, if necessary, swear that Lionel was innocent for the 
sum named." 

** 1 can swear that it is the truth, sir," said Cross. '* When 
shall I see you again ? " 

'^ On Monday, I think. I must go down to Pollington, and 
guard Arthur." 

" I should be a better guardian than you, sir," said Cross, put- 
ting on his top-coat. ** But I have no doubt that we shall come 
to terms." 

** There is no doubt about that," said Struan, ** for I will 
spend any money to prevent having Lionel annoyed." So Cross 
went. 

Two minutes after the oak was sported. Struan was sitting 
over the fire with a very nice little man, who said — 

" My dear fellow, let me have a cigar and a pair of slippers, for 
I have new shoes on, and my corns are shooting like Sister 
Podagra's at Waterloo." Whereupon Struan called out, ** Gabriel, 
bring my slippers, for Father Wilson." Whereupon Gabriel 
Barton brought the slippers, and Father Wilson put them on. 

26 
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"Wo have got bim now," said Father Wihwn, lighting a 
cigar. 

" I think so," said Stman. " Bat we mnst he veiy careful." 
" Wo must," said Wilson. 




CHAPTER XLn. 

A FAMILY GATHEBINO. 

It may have heen observed in the previous pages that the Rector 
of Weston has never appeared. Possibly the reason is not very 
far to seek : he was a High Churchman, which displeased Lady 
Alice, and he had of course very little in common with Lady 
Madeleine. The poor man was not comfortable at the Grange. 
However, on this occasion, he was asked to breakfast there at 
eleven o'clock, and he hoped that he might like it, but was very 
much wishing that he was safe out of it and at home again. He 
knew what he had to do : but ho very much wished that he had 
not been asked to breakfast. 

Clara was in her room, and Edith was helping to dress her. 

** You make a beautiful bride after all, Clara," she said. " I 
was as handsome as you are once. You will never repent this 
step. You have kept him waiting many years." 

" And see how he has waited," said Clara. " Look at the 
man's trust, his confidence, and his diligence about public affairs 
through all. I am sure that I am doing right." 

" Shall you leave Lionel ? " said Edith. 

'' I suppose so, to a certain extent. My new duties are with 
my husband." 

" After so many years ? " said Edith. 

''He is not my husband," said Clara. " I suppose that he 
must take care of himself now, for he has no one left in the 
world. You left him first, and now I am going to follow you in 
your perfidy. You have no right to accuse me, my dear Edith." 

'' I do not," she said ; and after that remained silent, assisting 
her in dressing, and possibly thinking over her own wedding-day ten 
years before, and wondering whether Clara would ever bo so un- 
happy as she had been. 

There came a message from Mr. Wotherston, that he wished to 
see Miss Branscombe alone. 
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" Let him come up here," said Clara to Edith. ** It is all 
over : let me know it all from his own mouth. I can hear it ; do 
not fear for me ; hut it is hard." 

** Then you think," said Edith, ** that when you had arranged 
to desert Lionel, your lover has deserted you ? " 

** Edith, you are talking fearful nonsense," said Clara, ** and 
you will find it out some day. Something has happened : I don*t 
know what ; but I knew that I was too happy ; I knew that it 
could not be true." 

Edith went, and Wotherston entered hastily. She rose to 
meet him. 

<< Clara," he said, hurriedly, '' I come to lay the future happi- 
ness of my life before you." 

<< I am listening to you, James," was all she said. 

'' You promised to marry me on condition that we should lead 
a very quiet life, and that you should not appear in London : we 
also arranged that we were to take Lionel to Italy with us. Now, 
my love, aU these conditions shall be entirely fulfilled, if you 
choose : but I ask you to put them aside, and accept me on other 
terms." 

*' And what are they ? " she said. 

*^1 do love politics so, Clara. I know that I am going to ask 
a heavy sacrifice ; but I do ask you to stay here at Weston for the 
honeymoon, and give up going abroad." 

*' I consent with great pleasure, my dear James," she replied. 
'' May I ask why ? and why it is you put such a stress on it ? 
You have frightened me out of my wits. I thought that something 
dreadful had happened." 

" Clara," said Wotherston, *< Langston is dead, and I am offered 
office." 

** Langston, Under Secretary of the Colonies ? — and they have 
offered it to you ? " 

'< Certainly. And will you, Clara, go to London in a fortnight, 
and take your place beside me ? Will you return to the world 
which has treated you so cruelly, for my sake ? " 

« Old love, of course I will. Why do you frighten me out of 
my life in this way ? But I must think : I don't see my way to it." 

" How ? " 

** 1 must have entirely new clothes," said Clara : *' my trousseau 
was made for a foreign tour. I don't see how I can be ready in a 
fortnight. But you will have to go to London, and I will go with 
you : we can manage it like that. Yes, that will be the best way. 
Don*t say any more^ Jamsi,** she whispered, " waUs have eon in 
this home,** 
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With one lover's kiss he was gone, and fonnd Edith Bransconibe 
remarkably near the door. That fact of course he was too hurried 
to notice. 

The wedding between James Wotherston and Clara was of a 
very quiet kind. The bride and bridegroom, Lady Alice and Lady 
Madeleine, Edith, and, for best man to James Wotherston, Stman, 
who happened to be on a visit to Wotherston. He conld not stay 
for the breakfast — he had business elsewhere ; and be had no 
opportunity of speaking to Mrs. Lionel Branscombe. Father Wilson 
joined the party at the Grange, telling them that his vows prevented 
his entering a Protestant place of worship unless under the secret 
orders of his community. 

There was a very pleasant breakfast. The Rector was agreeably 
surprised to find himself between Lady Alice and Lady Madeleine, 
and to discover that they knew as much about his poor as be did 
himself, which was a good deal. He also found himself consulted 
and looked up to by both of them, who seemed as though they 
were sitting at his feet and being instructed : this, with just a little 
brown sherry, made him regard the Grange and its Garden under 
a more mellow light, and he seemed ever afterwards, judging firom 
his sermons, to think that there were worse people in the world 
than Evangelicals and Papists. 

Old Mrs. Barton was not well, and the doctor was expected. 
They heard his brougham drive up to the door, and Lady Alice 
said to the servant, ** Show him in : it is a happy day, and he 
shall make one of us." The servant departed. 

" Let him rejoice with us," said Lady Alice, " for he seems to 
me not to get enough for shoe-leather, leave alone a brougham : 
and he has a good heart with him, and ain*t afraid of the Board 
of Guardians. When little Martin Corry was sick of the fever, he 
ordered a bottle of port wine for him, and they sent him some of 
theirs, and he sent it back again saying that he wasn't going to 
have his patients poisoned. Good man, I'll go and see him in." 

She advanced towards the door, but before she reached it she 
— strong Irish woman as she was — actually reeled. For the door 
was thrown open, and the servant announced " Mr. Branscombe." 

And there stood Arthur, with his hat idiotically on the back of 
his head and two parcels under his arms. He did not say any- 
thing, and did not look as if he was ever going to say anything 
more. Lady Alice rubbed her nose, returned to her seat, and 
went on with her breakfast, thereby giving the company to under- 
stand that she washed her hands of the whole business, and left 
it in the hands of Divine Providence. Arthur Branscombe, in 
trying to scratch his head, knocked his hat off, which the servant 
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picked up and ofiored to him, whereupon Arthur Branscombe said 
to him, " Not at aU." 

Clara, with the swiftness of lightning, saw what the poor fellow 
wanted there : she hesitated bat for one moment, and then she 
went swiftly to him, and pat her face in his, spreading her white- 
clothed arms over his black chest like a cross. 

" Arthur ! Arthur ! you will forgive me," she said. 

He turned his heavy, handsome face on hers, and he said, 
" Clara, can you forgive mef** 

And Father Wilson said to Lady Alice Browne, " There is more 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety and 
nine just men who need no repentance." And Lady Alice said 
nothing. 

Wotherston rose and went to him. His lameness had gone for 
a long time now, and he looked every inch a bridegroom. ' ' Brother- 
in-law," he said, ** this is very kind of you. I thank you heartily." 
And he and Clara stood before him, both looking as if they meant 
it, waiting to hear what he was going to say. 

That took a little time, but they knew his habit. He first kissed 
Clara in a slow and lumbering fashion : and Lady Alice declares 
to this day that in his absence of mind ho was going to kiss James 
Wotherston too, but was brought to his mind by dropping one of 
his parcels : this one he picked up and put in his hat, after which 
he put his hat on, and assumed a confident air, as if he had pegged 
several holes in a difficult game at cribbage with his brother George. 
He then proceeded slowly to the table and sat down with his hat 
still upon his head, and one of his parcels tucked under his arm. 
Lady Alice Browne at once followed him, took his hat off, and 
relieved him of both of his parcels ; then they aU sat down again, 
except Clara, who came and put her arm about his neck : then he 
spoke. 

'* It is an uncommonly pleasant thing for a fellow like me who 
has done no good in the world, for a thing of this kind to happen. 
For my poor neglected sister Clara, who has gone through so much 
to marry a man Hke Wotherston. I heard about it from both 
Wotherston and Struan, and I thought it was only decent to step 
round with some diamonds. They have charged me fourteen 
hundred for them, and they would have cheated mo ; but you 
can't cheat my brother George : he bought them ; he got his 
commission from me and his commission from the jewellers, and 
so he has made a very good thing out of it. And what is so good 
about my brother George is that he actually brought them home 
all safe, which was devilish gentlemanly, because any man but a 
perfect gentleman would have sold them, and gone off to California 
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with the money. I have often said hard things ahont my brother 
George, but we must allow him to be a gentleman." 

Lady Alice rose and opened the two parcels, as Clara went and 
sat down. They contained jewel-cases ; one had in it a torqne, 
the other a bracelet. The gold-work was old-fashioned, and might 
have been worth fifty pounds, but six great blazing diamonds — two 
on the bracelet, four on the torque — perfectly accounted for the 
price which he said he had given for them. It was a splendid 
gift ; and Clara bringing the things round to him asked him to 
fasten them on: he did so, and was rewarded with a kiss; to 
which he only replied, <^ My little Clara ! " and then asked Lady 
Madeleine if he might have some chicken, for he was hungry. 

From his sudden appearance, and from what followed, oar two 
good ladies had entirely forgotten the rites of hospitality. He was 
instantly supplied with everything he could wish for, and made a 
rapid but effectual breakfast. 

" Your brother George, Arthur," said Wotherston, *' or I should 
rather say viy brother now, must be an excellent hand at a 
bargain." 

** He t«," said Arthur ; "I have cause to know it. I would 
have given Clara some of the heirlooms, but in the first place I 
should have to give George one -third of the valued price, and in 
the second I did not like to give Clara anything which had not 
cost me money. I love my money, and I love her. And when 
you give things for love, you know " 

" I see," said Wotherston. 

** You were talking about my brother George just now, aunt." 

Lady Madeleine had been doing nothing of the kind. She said 
abruptly — 

** If you had called me by that name ofbener, Arthur Branscombe, 
we might have been better friends." 

"Ah, but I never liked to," said Arthur. ** You were so high 
and refined that I was always ashamed of you — I mean of myself." 

** Well, you will call me aunt in future, then," said Lady Made- 
leine. ** It would not be ton thousand pounds' worth of diamonds 
which would make me say that, Arthur, but my steady growing 
good opinion of you. Last time you were here, we ignored our 
relationsliip. Let that cease. Now about your brother George." 

" Well, he is a very sober fellow. And sober fellows, I have 
remarked, generally like sweet things. I wish he might have 
some of this cream." 

" But you can't put it in your pocket," said Lady Alice. 

" No, but he is in the kitchen — at least I told him to put tho 
horse up at the inn, and go there," 
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'* Arihnr/' said Lady Madeleine, '* this is the second time you 
have served us this trick.*' 

*' I assure yon/' said ArthoTi ** that there is no trick about it, 
at least not to yon. When we go abroad we always do a little 
business : I am ^e greatest breeder of carriage-horses in England, 
and George drives. Nobody knows him, and bless yon he is worth 
all his money to me. Besides, we can trust one another, you 
know ; our interests are identical ; whereas I should be awfully 
cheated if I let one of my own grooms have anything to do with a 
bargain. The dealers try to buy him over, and cheat me, and so 
we get the best of them.*' 

The hopelessness of poor Arthur's morality in horse-dealing 
made that graceless person, Wotherston, laugh very loudly, and 
even Arthur relaxed into a smile. But Lady Alice had departed, 
and appeared at the door with George, who stood at the doorway 
smiling, and not one bit abashed. 

The dapper handsome gambler of eight- and- thirty *' made up " 
splendidly as a faultless groom of five-and-twenty : nothing could 
possibly have betrayed him except his perfect hands. If you had 
only put on him a red coat and a shirt collar, he would have been 
pronounced to be as weU turned out as any dandy at Melton 
Mowbray. 

" Well, my dear people," he said, " how are you all on this very 
joyful occasion ? Lady Madeleine, I salute you ; sister Clara, I 
congratulate you and your husband most heartily." 

But this would not do for either Clara or Wotherston. They 
treated him as they had treated Arthur, and when George felt his 
sister's arms round his neck he grew very much flushed, but kissed 
her heartily. Lady Alice saw that he would have liked to hide 
his eyes, but he could not. 

" This is very kind of you, my girl, veiy kind of you," he 
whispered ; and no one heard him but Clara. 

*' You must come and sit down, George Branscombe," said Lady 
Madeleine. 

But this George flatly refused to do, in his present dress ; and 
as no urging would make him, they ceased to ask him : he insisted 
on taking his breakfast at the sideboard standing, but seemed to 
be very clumsy and slow about it. Clara saw by a gesture of his 
that he wanted her to come to him, and she went. They saw the pair 
with their backs towards them, her arm round his waist, just above 
his broad brown belt, and observed that he was apparently unbutton- 
ing his coat : then they looked no more. Li a few moments Clara 
returned to the table with something clasped tightly in her right 
hand. 
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Well, the poor devil had given her his waioh, « beaatifal little 
Bregnct, taken in payment most probably for some gambling trans- 
action ; it was all he had to give, and he gave it to her. In her 
eyes, at all events, it was more precious than Arthur's diamonds. 

They separated. But none had noticed that Edith had dis- 
appeared from the first : none knew that she was sobbing npcm 
the bed, and saying to herself, wildly, '* Oh, why did I ever leave 
the convent ! Let me go back ! — lot me go back ! His brothers f " 



CHAPTER XUn. 

GEOBOE HANOS UP HIS WHIP. 

George, one morning very soon after their return from their trip 
to Clara's wedding, which trip they had prolonged for business, 
was in the stable yard at bis usual hour of half-past six in summer 
(he was never Inter than half-past seven in winter). He was 
smartly dressed in breeclies and shoes, from which the grooms and 
helpers judged that they were to see some horsemanship, — for 
when any peculiarly dangerous thing had to be done George always 
left his boots at home and rode in stockings and shoes. We must 
do him the credit to say that he did not look like the comic Irish- 
man in this gear, but like a perfect gentleman. Some men can 
wear anything, and George was one. 

He attended to everything and everybody, but swore at nothing, 
to everybody's great surprise. Lastly, he ordered out a joimg 
horse, and ordered him to be harnessed to a very old brougham 
which was kept by Arthur, as the Admiralty keeps the Oberon 
for toi^^edo and gunnery experiments. It had been kicked to 
pieces very often, but had been tinkered up again in a marvellous 
manner : it really looked like a real brougham still (it was after- 
wards sold, and is now a successful station Hy). 

The young horse which was now harnessed to this brougham 
was a considerable mystery to both Arthur and George. Tho 
beast looked worth £200, but George liad got him for thirty-five ; 
there was something the matter with him, and Arthur had fru- 
temally asked George to find out what it was for him. 

As George was sitting on his brother's bed the night before, 
Arthur had said, '' We can't lose, and yet I should like to know 
about him, because I don't want another action on warranty. I 
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don't think it's the collar ; I think it is the saddle. If he does 
go right in the collar, pnt the saddle on him and make Jacoh try 
him." 

" But if he is all right in harness we can sell him." 

'* To dnve, hut if we can't say *' ride and drive," it's ten pound 
off his price. If he is right with the collar alone, we can sell 
him to the Doctor." 

Arthur did not mean Cross, hut the Parish Doctor. 

** But he wants to ride sometimes," said George. 

" Well, if we can sell him the horse as a carriage horse, and 
never mention the riding, he can't come on me for damages if ho 
tries to ride the horse and breaks his neck." 

** Well, I will see what can be done to-morrow morning," said 
George ; and so we find the young horse saddled to the Oberon 
brougham with kicking-strap, and also a gag ; for although George 
was not cruel to horses — ^he was too good a horseman for that — 
yet, as he put it, he liked to be on the safe side. 

George feuicied that he very soon found out what was the matt^ 
with him, — ^the horse was almost pretematurally slow, and so 
sluggish in temper, that even when George lost his own over the 
vis inertia of the brute, and flogged it severely, only a funereal 
trot could be got out of it, and George was afraid that it would 
not even do for the Doctor. 

So he told them to put the saddle on it, and Jacob was preparing 
to mount, but George would not lot him, — there was something 
worse than he knew of about the horse, and it was not fair to 
have the young man knocked about any more ; he thought that he 
would speak to Arthur about it, for Jacob, the pluckiest of all the 
grooms, used generally to volunteer for any dangerous work, and 
have his services promptly accepted by Arthur. George therefore 
thought it only fair to incur this unknown danger himself. 

He was no sooner mounted than he found out what it was; 
before he had time to think of anything, before his reins were 
well gathered together, the horse had his head down nearly 
between his knees, and was " bucking " all over the yard. George 
sat splendidly, laughing at the sudden discovery of the mysterious 
vice, though rather cross at "he and Arthur having been led into 
the purchase of a horse which was practically worth not five 
pounds. He was thinking of slipping quietly off, when the brute 
put one of his feet on an iron drain at one side of the yard and 
came heavily down with him, throwing him on the bricks with 
great violence on his right side, which was undefended, as his arm 
was raised preparing to cut the horse with his whip to see what 
that would do. It was a very heavy fall, and the men ran up, but 
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George was on his legs before the horse, looking rather pale, and 
rubbing the dost off his coat with his pocket-handkerchief. 

" There's thirty pounds of Arthur's money gone," he said alond. 
** The brute is not worth a fiver.** 

When the horse was got to his legs, it was found that he was 
worth less, for he had broken one of them. George went np to 
tell his brother. He explained what had happened to the horse. 

** Beast,'* said Arthur. *' Go and tcU them to shoot the poor 
devil at once. Was Jacob hurt, brother ? " 

** I was riding him, and I got a thundering cropper on my right 
side, but I don't think I am hurt." 

**But why did you not put Jacob on him?" said Artiior. 
** Are you sure you are not hurt ? " 

<*I have got a bruise, that's all," said George. ''I didn't 
think it fair on Jacob to put him up ; he was emptied off only 
last week." 

** It was kind of you," said Arthur, " but I wish you would 
take more care of yourself. Come and eat your breakfast." 

But George could not do that very well ; he tried, but it was a 
failure ; he said that he was afraid he had had a very bad shaking. 
Arthur made him eat a piece of bread and take some coi'dial, but 
he said that he must lie down a little ; he went on to a sofa and 
lay on his left side ; Arthur coming up, opened his shirt and 
gently felt his side, and when he touched one place George gave 
a low moan. 

Arthur left him without a word, but ordered his brougham 
instantly, and after an hour returned in the company of a grave, 
pleasant-looking man. 

This was the Doctor whom he was going to cheat into buying 
his horse that morning. He would have given him one for a 
present now. Ho had felt enough on George*s side to tell him, 
as an anatomist, there was something very wrong. 

When they approached George lie was quiet, but breathing 
rather heavily : the Doctor, upon saluting George and feeling his 
pulse, procured a large pair of scissors from the housekeeper, and 
proceeded methodically to cut George's clothes off his back. 
Arthur expected that George would' have protested ; but George 
said, " You must do that. I couldn't take them off; " and added 
mournfully, ** I paid cash for that coat because the fellow would 
not let me have tick. I wish he had now." 

When George's clothes were removed, his brotlier, who had not 
seen him stripped for years, noticed that he had A.C., a heart, 
and on the other side of it G.B., tattooed on his left breast. 
Many hours afterwards, after long reflection, Axthur came to the 
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conclusion that George had been in love with somebody else some 
time or another. He was profoundly astonished. '' It must have 
been a precious long time ago," he said to himself at last. 

Things were very bad, as Arthur had suspected from the first. 
A rib was broken, which was certainly pressing on the lung, if not 
penetrating it. It was obvious that with the greatest care and 
good fortune George Branscombe's earthly career was run ; and, 
as the Doctor remarked to himself, he was certainly not fit for a 
heavenly one. 

Arthur's grief was unbounded: he took the Doctor into his 
confidence. " You see. Doctor, I haven't done my duty by him, 
any more than I did by my sister Clara ; and I have lost — as a 
friend — the only friend I ever made. But since Mr. Struan came 
here, do you see, he has pointed out to me, and I think to George, 
how much better we could get on together if we yielded more. 
And I thought that I should have made a friend of him, and now 
he is going to die. I shall be all alone, with the memory of my 
sins for company, now. I wish it was I instead of he." 

The grooms with whom George had so often quarrelled came in 
and carried the couch on which George lay up the grand staircase 
to Arthur's room ; and when they laid him down at the foot of his 
brother's bed he thanked them humbly and asked them to forgive 
him. 



CHAPTER XLIV, 



Edith's defiance. 



Edith Bransgoaibe one morning showed to our two ladies a letter 
from Lady Longmynd, her old fr*iend, from whose house she had 
been married at Florence, asking her to come and spend a short 
time with them. They thought that she would have refused to 
go, but were surprised to find that she was rather eager to do so. 

" You are not tired of the Grange, my love, yet, I hope ? " said 
Lady Alice. 

" Not I," said Edith. " I hope that you will keep me hero until 
I go back to the convent. But I should like a little change, and 
I want to see Lord Longmynd again very much. I am earnestly 
bent on going away from hero for a time — I meant to say, going 
somewhere else for a time." 

"It is a good resolution," said Lady Madeleine. ** It will 
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make you more used to that world I hope you will never desert 
again." 

And so she went to Hcllingsworth with her maid, and wrote of 
her safe arrival. And it is a most curious thing that Lady 
Madeleine and Lady Alice never said one word to one another on 
the subject. 

Father Wilson came in shortly after she was gone, and they 
looked at him inquiringly. All he said was — 

*< Everything is going on perfectly well — better than I hoped 
for. We must win unless some idiot or scoundrel interferes." 

" Which is generally the case in your popish gunpowder plots,*' 
said Lady Alice. 

" I agree with you," said Father Wilson; "the Holy Roman 
Church would go on its glorious way rejoicing if it were not for 
idiots and scoundrels." 

That was not exactly what Lady Alice meant, but she laughed 
good-humouredly, and said — 

"Bother the man, he has always got a neat answer ready. You 
must have some Irish blood in you, Father Wilson, or you'd never 
bo so clover. Well, I'll not growl at you, for I am in it myself. 
And where is Lionel ? " 

" I saw him yesterday," said Father Wilson. 

" That's not telling me where ho is," said Lady Alice ; " the 
Jesuits never give a fair answer to a question." 

" WeU, then, I don't know," said Father Wilson. 

" And you just told me that you saw him yesterday." 

" Well, so I did ; but I don't know where he is now. He was 
ffoing for a few days into the country, but he may not have gone." 

" I sec," said Lady Alice. " Well, God send us all deliverance, 
as tliey say in England when they have made up their minds to 
hang a poor fellow-creature. Well, is he reconciled to Clara's 
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" Yes, he is glad about it indeed ; he has been staying with 
them, and will be there much of his time. Wotherston is unused 
to oihce, and so Lionel is absolutely invaluable to him. In fact, 
Lionel is the Under Secretary to a great extent. Clara has taken 
to the work splendidly, and the three fuss at it like three bees in 
a flower. I never saw Lionel more happy." 

" I wish we could see him happier still," said Lady Madeleine. 

" That will take time," said Father Wilson. " I depend much 
on Struan." 

" I don't," said Lady Alice ; " I think the whole thing non- 
sensical and far-fetched. However, I pledged my word to you and 
Madeleine and Wotherston, and I won't withdraw it." 
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Meanwhile Edith was with Lord and Lady Longmynd, and most 
kind they were ; they never alluded to the past, and she remarked 
that they never mentioned Lionel. This was most considerate of 
them, she thought, and she was accordingly grateful. She had 
three or four quiet days, for the town was nearly efnpty. They 
went out driving and shopping, and Edith found that she liked it 
very much. She had money, and she bought such things with it 
as pleased her ; she was almost amused at herself to find that she 
once more began to like buying personal adornments. Lady 
Longmynd was going to give a party, and she discovered that she 
had '' nothing." She therefore went about and bought ** some- 
thing," and very pretty and charming she looked in it when she 
had got it on and was standing before the glass, as no one knew 
better than herself. She was by no means nervous about this 
party, somehow : there was nothing to frighten her — what should 
there be ? 

She, who in one of her fits of helpless terror, partly congenital, 
and partly possibly fostered by her convent breeding, would do 
such insane things as that of joining the Stephanocanthines, was 
now turning round before a glass and receiving the compliments of 
her maid with complacency. Ten days ago she was on her bed in 
agony, praying to be taken back to the convent as her only refuge. 
She had forgotten all that just now, and was going to taste once 
more the pleasures of that world from which she had twice fled in 
vain. 

She was a good and true creature, but she could no more get 
on without guidance than a vine could grow as straight and firm 
as an elm. It was fortunate that she was a good and true creature, 
for she was standing on the verge of a fearful abyss, from which 
no human hand could save her. Her unconscious maid watched 
her going down the stairs — lower, lower, lower, very slowly. On 
the landing was a large mirror, and she stopped to look at herself 
and adjust her jewels : then she went on lower and lower still, and 
passed into the drawing-room. 

She gasped for breath, for Struan stood before her talking to 
Lady Longmynd. 

Lady Longmynd introduced him, but she quietly remarked that 
they knew one another very well, and passed on, with the growing 
darkness of a new terror in her eyes. 

She saw Struan no more until the end of the evening. Sir 
Charles Touchstone took her in to dinner, and he was as amusing 
as usual, but even he could not make her laugh ; her face would 
have made his own merry Castle dull. He saw that there was 
some deep anxiety there which he could not fathom, and he left 
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joking, and talked with her ahont qniet country places, and abont 
the poor ; and finding that she was a Roman Catholic, argued 
pleasantly and gently with her on the snbject. This distracted 
her thonghts, and she thanked him for it in her heart — ^nay, mor8| 
in words. 

" I have a deep sorrow to-day,"- she said, when they were going 
to part. '' I wish I could have been more amusing, but que 
voulez vous ? I thank you, however ; and I tell you as pleasantly 
as I can, that if you were to turn me away from my religion you 
would ruin me.** 

Sir Charles parted from her with pity. '' Some one is ill-using 
that woman in some way,** was his solution of the matter. But 
there were six men left at table, of whom five were dead against 
him, and so he mounted his hobby and forgot aU about it. When 
he mounted his hobby he had five opponents ; long before they 
went upstairs he had but four, for Struan had slipped away. 

Into the drawing-room. Four ladies were there ; the one he 
wanted was not there. Ho went into the conservatory, and found 
her. She was sitting alone, and ho sat beside her. 

She began the conversation. " I guessed you would come to 
me, and so I came hero. I see that I was right.** 

" You know for what reason I have come,** said Struan. 

" Of course I know,*' she said. " You have come to plead for 
your brother.** 

" It is so.** 

" Will you tell me this, sir, as a gentleman ? Was there any 
arrangement between Lord and Lady Longmynd that you should 
meet me here?'* 

" Madam, there was." 

"Then there are two more in the plot against me whom I 
thought to be friends. I shall suspect Lady Alice and Lady 
Madeleine next. I am to have no peace in this world, it would 
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" Madam, would you not have peace with your husband ? " 

"Wliat right have you, Mr. Struan, to speak to mo of my 
husband in the way you do ? What has he paid you, or what 
has he done for you, tliat you should come to me eternally as his 
special pleader? Come, Mr. Struan, let us be friends: many 
things have passed between us which are not known to Lady 
Madeleine or Lady Alice, or even Father Wilson. You have beset 
me in my country walks, until I discontinued them. Why have 
you done this? " 

** Why, I only pleaded for my brother.** 

" I will have the whole thing out now, root and branch,*' she 
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said, with a conrage which astonished herself. ** Yon pleaded so 
well for yonr hrother, that I began to fear yon were pleading for 
yourself.* * 

" Has that distressed yon ? " said Stman, slowly. 

His arrow went home to the feather. What to say the poor 
creature knew not, for she was without guidance, and without 
guidance she was nought. There was a poor bauble of a cross, 
least and yet most vaduablo of all her ornaments, still hanging 
about her neck. She clasped it and bent her head over it. 

Whether she prayed or not, I cannot say, but as she clasped 
the cross she suddenly heard the words of old Sister Podagra, 
given one wet Sunday afternoon, in the old convent at Waterloo. 

'* And so you see, girls, that God struck Ananias and Sapphira 
dead for telling a lie. And it is a mercy that we are not all dead.*' 

The rough words came back to her, and guided her, poor as 
they were. With her curious bringing up, this recollection — it 
was nothing more — came to her like a revelation, and she took it 
to be such. She answered firmly — 

'' It has not distressed me. I wish that it had.** 

" Do you mean that if I were to plead for myself, and not for 
Lionel, that you would listen to me? Speak, my own Edith, 
speak, for my life's happiness depends on your decision.** 

So this was the end of the great plot for winning her back. 
Lady Madeleine and Lady Alice were making pickles. Father 
Wilson was writing a rather acrimonious letter to the Pope about 
the canonisation of the Japanese martyrs. Lionel, where was he ? 
And this poor Edith was left aU alone to sink or swim as she might, 
without hope or help, save in the poor little cross which she held 
in her hand with such force that she broke it. 

She had got to love Struan — more deeply than she had ever 
loved Lionel. She knew it well ; and she had feared that he knew 
it. Struan had met her very often in her walks at Weston, plead- 
ing for Lionel ; only too well. Now the truth was out : he loved 
her, and she loved him. 

Ho spoke first. *' Edith,*' he said, ** say something to me, and 
let me know my fate.*' 

The little cross was broken in her hands, and the splinters gave 
her pain ; so she opened her hand and looked on it. It was the 
supreme moment of her life, as the reader will see hereafter ; and 
there was nothing to help her except her old religion. She said 
very loudly, " Holy Mary, mother of God, guide me ! " and if 
she had looked at Struan she would have seen a flash of light in 
his eyes, which might be from hell or heaven. He knew that he 
was baffled, but he said to her — 
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'' Yon may struggle against fate, bnt yon will be mine yet in 
spite of your religion. You are doomed, £!dith — yon are doomed." 

<* You hear me, sir — false friend, fklse brother, false loTer : I 
did like you, and I like you still if it mattered ; bnt leave me, and 
never come near me again. Yon have betrayed yonr brother and 
my husband, in your attempt to betray me. Nothing shall induce 
me to speak to yon again. I deeply regret that I have been 
deceived into caring for — yes, sir, make the most of that — caring 
for a villain." 

Yon love Lionel still," said Struan, turning. 

''That is mean," she said, now in furions temper. "I have 
confessed to you that I have a horror of seeing Lionel in his hideous 
disfigurement, and yon have cast that at me. Lionel wonld never 
have behaved as you have. He was a gentleman." 

''We can at all events say that Lionel's wife has behaved 
nobly," said Struan, and so he left her. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Edith's resolve. 

Edith fled back to Grange Garden the next day. She merely 
told Lady Madeleine and Lady Alice that she was more sick of 
the world than ever. They wondered at it when they saw her 
fine new dress and the other things which she had brought with 
her ; but they took it all as a matter of course, and welcomed 
her. 

She said not one word of what had occurred to her in London, 
though, to toll the truth, Lady Alice was dying to know, and 
went about her household duties muttering some very strong ex- 
pressions about some " unholy alliance," as she called it, and 
uttering loud remarks anything but complimentary to Ignatius 
Loyola. 

** A precious deal of loyalty there was in him, I'll go bail," she 
said to Lady Madeleine. '' He'd have drunk the Pope's health 
before the King's, I have no doubt. And the founder of the In- 
quisition, too ! Go along with you." 

*' My dear, he did not found the Inquisition ; he was im- 
prisoned by the Inquisition on a charge of witchcraft," said Lady 
Madeleine. 
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** Well done they," said Lady Alice ; "I never gave them 
credit for so much sense. So he was a witch according to your 
own confession. I have little doaht that Father Wilson is no 
hotter with him." 

In short, Lady Alice was not to he argued with, and ended hy 
saying " they were all tarred with the same stick." 

Edith had suhsided into the routine of the Grange ; hut it was 
ohvious that she was very miscrahle, and went ahout affairs 
humhly and diligently, hut without any activity. They expected 
to hear of a proposal for her going hack to the convent ; hut none 
came : she never mentioned the suhject now. 

One morning at hreakfast there came a letter in a strange hand 
to Lady Madeleine, which she laid down after she had read it, 
and then hegan to C17, to Lady Alice's infinite consternation and 
distress. 

Lady Madeleine said, '' George Branscomhe has met with a sad 
accident." 

" Poor fellow, poor fellow ! I am so very sorry. I wish we 
could do something." 

The letter was from Arthur Branscomhe, announcing George's 
state. He had delayed very long hefore he wrote it, for reasons 
which he has never divulged to the world. Arthur, as the suh- 
joined enclosure will prove, had at a very early age adopted the 
phonetic system oi spelling, which he never after ahandoncd. 
Lady Alice read it aloud. 

" Dear Ants, — (** As if one was an insect," said Lady Alice.) 
I am sorry to inform you that my Bother George (" True for 
you," said Lady Alice ; " hut you should not cast it up now.") 
has met with an Axadent, and I thought that it would please you 
and Lady Alice to hear of it (** Sorrow a one of us," said Lady 
Alice.) from me insted (" That's the way my brother Cornelius 
spells it, and he spells potato with the e r at the end ; he says 
that the was introduced by Cromwell, and it's odd if an Irish 
gentleman of his breeding don't know how to spell his native lan- 
guage.") of getting vage rumers. The fifb and six ribs have been 
fractured, and the fifb has severely lasserated the pleura, and we 
fear penetrated the sellular tissu of the lung {** Mercy on us with 
his thieves' Latin," said Lady Alice. '* Can't he talk about his 
own brother's body in decent Irish ? ") If an ignorant prac- 
tishener had been called in, he would probably have ordered him 
to be shot at once, I mean would have given up hope, but our 
Good Doctor won't give up even now. I sent at once to London 
for the best advice, (*' Why didn't the noodle send to Dublin and 
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get a real doctor?" said Lady Alice, impatiently.) and Sir Horace 
Curtis says that he may linger any time, bat that if he does get 
through it he will never be the man he was before. (*' That's 
blessed news, anyhow/' said Lady Alice.) He is very pashent, 
and desires your two ladies remembrance, hoping that you'll forget 
him (*' And so it's only the Lish makes bolls, is it ? " said Lady 
Alice.) as he used to be." 

<' I see," concluded Lady Alice, folding up the letter. 

'* Well, now, Madeleine," said Lady Alice, " one thing is per- 
fectly clear to me, though I am no kin to him — that it is I ought 
to start off directly to him, and not you. I am stronger thaD 
you, my poor dear, and more fit to go through with it. It's cleai 
that one of us must go, or those English doctors will be murder- 
ing the young man." 

'* I ought to go, as his kinswoman," said Lady Madeleine ; and 
Lady Alice was beginning to argue with her, when Edith, who had 
not yet spoken, rose. 

" Allow me to observe, my dear ladies," she said with dignity, 
'* that you are neither of you going with my consent. George is 
nearer to me than he is to cither of you, for he is my husband's 
brother, therefore mine. I am going to nurse him." 

'' You ! " exclaimed Lady Alice. ** Edith, you are wholly unfit 
for it." 

" Lady Alice," she said, ** few women could be fitter. Shortl} 
after I left the Stephanocanthines, and came back to the old con- 
vent, I was detailed for a year to work in the Brussels hospitals 
as a sister of mercy. Such a course is very frequently taken with 
sisters of our order who have been married. I fancy that you will 
find few professed nurses better than myself." 

"Why, this comes exactly as it should be," said Lady 
Alice. 

<* I am sure it docs. At work by the sick-bed, I shall be as 
busy and peaceful as I can bo anywhere ; and there is a sanctity 
in sickness and possible death which is as great a protection as 
ten feet thick of stone. I saw that for myself during the riots." 

"Go at once, my dear," said Lady Madeleine ; " and God go 
with you." 

** And may He stay with you," said Edith. ** I have the right 
to wear a lay sister's dress, and I shall go in that." 

The preparations were very simple, and quickly made. Lady 
Alice sniffed a little when she saw Edith in her sister's dress of 
dark violet, with a rosary and cross at her girdle, her hair com- 
pletely hidden, and a white cloth over her forehead, under her 
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hood. But she said that she was so at home in the dress that it 
made her feel free and feai'less, and indeed she looked so. 

Farmer Hicks deponed in the puhlic-house parlour that night 
that he had seen a real popish nun, with a hassock such as the 
rector wore on Sundays, and a rosemaiy (he meant, possihly, 
cassock and rosary), leave the Grange Garden in one of Squire 
Wotherston's caiTiages. But nohody helieved hun. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

ARTHUR AS NURSE. 

Affairs had gone on in a very dull manner at Pollington. Since 
the time when George had been carried up on the sofa into his 
brother's bedroom he had never moved, except when the sofa was 
taken away and he was placed on a small truckle bed at the foot 
of Arthur's. 

He was very patient, and he never complained. When the 
great London surgeon came down and examined him, he asked 
him quietly and alone if he was going to die. The great man, no 
other than the untameable surgeon, said that he could not be 
sure. 

" I tell you fairly, Mr. Branscombe," he said, " that your 
situation is precarious, and that if I were in your position I should 
make my will." 

** I haven't got anything to leave," said George. " I gambled 
it all away, except my watch, and I gave that to my sister, the 
day she was married." 

''Ah, well, then there is no necessity for you to exert yourself," 
said the doctor. 

"I say. Sir Horace," asked George, "what happens to you 
after you do die ? Do you go to hell ? " 

" Some people go to heaven," said Sir Horace. ** Those who 
repent go to heaven." 

** I've repented," said George ; ** but I doubt they wouldn't 
have me. And I shouldn't like it either, I dare say." He laid 
his head down, and said no more. 

We read in the Spectator the other day how Minos, the French 
performing dog, when his mistress lay dead of starvation in the 
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siege of Paris, brought all his tricks to the dead girl's side and 
went through them, seeing if that would arouse her. Arthur 
Branscombe, that lumbering and stupid English mastiff, did very 
much the same thing by his still living brother George. 

** Keep him amused, sir,** were Sir Horace's last words; "much 
depends on that.** And Arthur, who had a strong sense that he 
was not at all an amusing person, save when people laughed at 
him, sot himself to the task. 

It was so strange to him that this should have happened to 
George, K it had happened to himself, he would have thought 
far less of it ; but that George, so full of vivacity and vitality, 
should bo stricken down like this, puzzled him utterly. ''It 
wasn't his turn, you know,*' ho said to himself; ** it was mine." 
But George must be amused, and Arthur Branscombe buckled to 
the task. 

The first morning, after listening through the watches of the 
night to George's heavy breathing, he got up very early and came 
to George's bedside with a pack of cards, proposing ecartc ; but 
George would not even play ecartCy in which game he knew he 
must win. And Arthur was very heavy-hearted about it, arguing 
that George must bo worse than they wanted to make him out. 

He went out into the stable-yard, and saw to everything in 
silence, without a remark. The grooms were silent too, wonder- 
ing to see Arthur so very grave. 

The stud -groom found a voice. " How is Mr. George, sir ? *' 
he said. 

** I am afraid he's very bad,'* said Arthur, glad to talk to some 
one. ** He won't play cards with me." 

The stud-groom looked very grave. He argued that Mr. 
George must be very ill indeed. 

" If anything happens to George," said Arthur, " I shall lose a 
true and good friend ; the best I ever had. I don't say that he 
was up to the governor's mark, but he might have been." 

The stud -groom was of the same opinion, inwardly. George 
Branscombe, he thought, might have developed into exactly such 
a godless old rascal as his father, had time and money been 
allowed him. But of this he said nothing. 

Arthur went back to George, and carried him breakfast, which 
George managed to eat. 

** You have got to be amused, George," he said. ** I wish you 
would try a game of cribbagc." 

" I think I should like that, Arthur," said George. " We are 
a good match, but wo need not play for money. Let us play for 
counters, and you chalk up the score. If it goes against me, I 
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can pay ; but don't let as play high. And mind you play your 
best, or I shall see it, and take no interest in it.*' 

So Arthur sat by him and played cribbage aU the morning ; 
and they talked about the horses, and possibly conspired slighUy 
about the sale of some of them. A godless pair ? I am not so 
sure about that ; for Arthur was playing cribbage to please his 
brother, and his brother was refusing to gamble because he knew 
that Arthur was trying to please him. They were not utterly 
godless, though tho day was unfortunately Sunday. 

People can't play cribbage for ever, and George said he would 
like to read. On being asked what, he mentioned his Bible ; I 
mean his Bible — that is to say, Blaine's '* Rural Sports." Artbui* 
at once volunteered to read it to him. 

Arthm*'s reading aloud was of tho Sunday-school kind. When 
he read to himself ho understood the matter in hand ; but when 
he read aloud the whole sense of it left him, and he went on in a 
steady staccato, pausing sometimes to spell the words so familiar 
to him in print, but so strange in sound, and making a mess of it 
— ** forelock " for " fetlock," as an example. 

George saw that he was tiring himself in his good-nature, and 
said that he would take the book and read himself to sleep. 
Arthur put it open on his chest. 

It was a heavy book, and George gave a gi'oan. It was evident 
that he could not support it. Arthur took it away from him, and 
went out of the room with it. It was a very precious book to 
Arthur, and he had had it sumptuously bound at some expense ; 
but he simply went away and cut it to pieces, so that George 
might read it a sheet at a time, without the weight of it on his 
chest. 

When he brought back tho first sheet, George pressed the hand 
which gave it, but said nothing. And so he lay in his little 
truckle bed, at his brother's feet, reading of sports and pastimes 
which he knew he never could eiyoy in this world or in the next. 
But it did him good. He rode i^r foxes in imagination ; ho 
shot partridges ; he trained horses, and won large sums with 
them (which he gave always now to Arthur) ; and went back 
thirty years to the time when Arthur taught him to swim. He 
caught so many trout one morning, that when Arthur came to 
him, he earnestly desired him to bring him certain drawers from 
his own room at once. 

" We don't know what may happen, Arthur," he said eagerly ; 
'' and I should like to tie you a few flies before I go. There is 
no one in Gloucestershire can tie the real Devon dnndrake as I 
can, and it kills as well here as there," 
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CHAPTER XLVn. 

EDITH TAKES UP HEB POSITION. 

A FLY drove np the avenue at Pollington, and came to the door. 
No one had noticed it ; hut the hutler, hearing the door- bell rung 
pretty sharply, came into the hall putting on his coat. To his 
astonishment he found a religious woman, whom he took to be 
one of the Little Sisters of the poor, who occasionaUy came that 
way, standing in the hall, with two boxes, paying the fly-man 
deliberately, and giving him a shilling over his fare. 

" Where is your master ? ** she asked. " Why did you not 
answer the bell before ? " 

<* My master is upstairs with Mr. George," said the butler. 

" Go and tell him that his sister is here," said Edith. ** Or 
stay — what room is he in ? " 

** He is with Mr. George in his own bedroom. Miss." 

" Madam, you mean, I suppose," said Edith. ** I know the 
room ; I will go up there. Leave my boxes here just now, for I 
do not know which room I shall want. How is Mr. George ? " 

"He is much the same, Madam." 

" Ah ! " she said, and passed up the staircase, pausing half- 
way up to say to the butler, " Tell the housekeeper I shall want 
her in about ten minutes, will you ? " And then she went up, 
and seemed to know her way. 

Arthur and George were playing diligently at cribbage, George 
being slightly held up in his bed by pillows, which Arthur had 
put under him. Arthur had pegged too few holes, and George 
had appropriated them with great glee. (I believe that is the rule 
of the game, though I may be in error.) Arthur was considering 
over the matter when there came a knock at the door. 

''Come in 1 " roared Aithur. ''Is that the beef-tea, old 
woman?" 

" A letter from Lady Madeleine Howard," said a strange voice, 
through the partly opened door. " Come and take it." 

Arthur went to the door, and confronted a nun, as he supposed, 
which nun said to him — 

" Are not you going to kiss mo, Arthur ? I am Lienors wife, 
Edith, and Lady Madeleine has sent me to nurse George." 

Arthur stood with the letter in his hand in a state of collapse. 
She passed him, and went up to George's bed. 

*' Pear George," she said, " we have been so sorry. Lady 
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Madeleine and Lady Alice were contending which of them should 
come, but I soon showed them that the right was mine, as you 
were nearer to me than either of them, and that I was a trained 
nurse. What were you doing when I came in ? " 

"Ism afraid that I was playing cards with my brother," said 
George, abashed. 

** Arthur, do come and finish the game with your brother while 
I see to things. You have never kissed me, so I shall kiss 
George. George, your head is too high : when you play your 
cards with Arthur you should have a board to play on. For the 
life of me, I never could play cards ; we had them at the convent 
in old times, but we used to tell our fortunes on them. Arthur 
dear, when you find your brains would you ring for the house- 
keeper ? " 

Arthur thus appealed to, holding the unopened letter from Lady 
Madeleine in his hand, looked solemnly round the room twice, 
and then walked out of the door without saying one single 
word. 

''Is he angry, George ? " asked Edith, as she re-adjusted his 
pillows. 

'' Bless you, no," said George ; " he will never be angry again 
in his life. When Struan came, that began to change him ; and 
when he found out that Cross was a skunk, that changed him 
more : and now he knows that I am to die he is quite another 



man." 



" You are not going to die, George," she said. " Where is 
your nurse ? I must speak to her. She is a very good one." 

'* I have none," said George. ** He has never allowed a 
woman in the room. He has done everything himself. Do yon 
say that I am not to die ? " 

<' I think not," she said ; <' if we can keep you quiet, all will 
be well yet. I will nurse you carefriUy, and read to you, and we 
shall pull through." 

'' I know we shall not," said George ; " but you make me feel 
reconciled to it, for all that. Here's Arthur." 

Arthur had been putting his wits to work, and thinking steadily 
and slowly. The result of his cogitations was that he appeared in 
the room with a large glass of port wine and a biscuit on a plate. 
These he offered silently to Edith, who thanked him and took 
them. 

" This is extremely kind of you," he said. " I feel it very 
deeply. I see hope in your face, and begin to feel it myself. We 
can make this arrangement, my dear Edith : you take him in the 
^avtime, and I will see to him at night. \ have settled your 
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room with tho bonsokccper : it is close by and yon will find lier 
outside." 

On going out sho found the honsekeeper, and was rather donbt- 
ful about her reception, but her fears were soon dispelled. 

''Ah, madam ! " said the old lady, ** I remember yoa so well, 
and I thank Heaven that you have come. Here is a blessed 
change come over master. It began when Mr. Stman began to 
come, and it has been going on ever since. I always loved Mr. 
Arthur since I nursed him, and I was sure there was no real 
harm in him, and that he would come round — but Mr. George, 
tliat he should change so ; 'I am going to die, Mrs. Dickson,' 
he said to me only yesterday, ' but don't let Arthur know it ; he 
will be so awfully cut up when it does happen that there is no use 
anticipating.' Yes, there is a change here, and all Mr. Struan's 
doing. Cross would have kept them fighting and bickering for 
his own purposes — it was Mr. Stiiian made the peace, blessings 
on him for it ! " 

'* Does he come much here, then ? " said Edith, greatly 
surprised. 

** Not so much just lately, madam ; he has been twice since 
Mr. George was hurt, but he seems to have a great deal of busi- 
ness elsewhere just now." 

** If he docs come," thought Edith, " he will hardly trouble me 
while I am on my present errand and in this dress." 

So a melancholy quiet peace settled down upon the house, and 
all the brutal passions which had once disturbed it were stilled for 
ever. Struan had begun the work, and Edith hatl completed it. 

Lionel and Struan were together in tho chambers at the Albany, 
which were occupied by one, but very much used by the other. 
** I have got such good news for you, brother," said Struan. 
** Edith has gone oflf to Pollington to nurse George, and Arthur 
has received her with the greatest affection." 

** I am glad indeed," said Lionel. " We shall get some good 
out of the Grange Garden yet." 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

CROSS IN TROUBLE. 



Leavino the quiet house at Pollington, where Edith was com- 
pleting th(^ work begun by Struan, and awakening the darkened 
soul of the poor outcast George, teaching him to look oq that 
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eternity which seemed so near with an ever-growing hope, wo mast 
torn to a very different suhject — to that of the murderer Cross, 
on whom God had set His hrand with fearful distinctness. 

<' Murder 1 " — yes. He had contemplated the crime long, and 
now he had accomplished it. And as his sense told him in the 
watches of the night it was no ordinary murder, hut one most 
fottl, treacherous, unprovoked, and ungrateful. He whose heart — 
almost alone among men — had given him love, whose hand had 
loaded him with favours, was ruthlessly and shamefully assassi- 
nated. It would not do to think ahout it, and yet ho could think 
of little else. Arthur was fully avenged had he cared to know the 
fact. 

One of the crowning horrors of his situation was this — day after 
day passed and he could gain no tidings of Arthur's death. 
He had dexterously placed the poison — enough Scheele*s pmssie 
acid to kill ten men — in a place where Arthur would certainly find 
it and use it, the next morning. His theory was this, that Arthur 
would miss his attar of rose hottle the first morning, and think 
that George had horrowed it. George's dressing-case had long 
heen a thing of the past, and George hahitually used his hrother's ; 
in fact, there had heen a few words in old times ahout one of the 
gold tops heing missing. Missing the hottle, Arthur would go to 
George's room and ask for it ; George would deny having had it, 
and Arthur, thinking that George was lying, would say no more 
ahout it, and go without — prohahly mentioning his loss to the 
hutlor with very uncomplimentary remarks ahout George. The 
next morning — so his ghastly sketch went on — ^Arthur would find 
that George had replaced it, would curse his hrothor for a clumsy 
cheat, and put it to his lips, and then 

He used to try to stop here, hut the horror was that ho could 
not ; his very medical knowledge assisted in the Nemesis : he had 
once seen a man do it, a man who had heen ruined, and had, like 
Londonderry, done it in the presence of his doctor, hecause 
apparently he was afraid to do it alone. Cross saw it all hcforo 
him — the short run, the heavy crashing fall, the quiver of the 
limhs, and the horrihlo silence. Cross saw it all happen again a 
dozen times a day ; hut the face which he had turned over and 
looked into with scientific curiosity was now changed into that of 
Arthur Branscomhe : the dead eyes which had stared so strangely 
at him were not those of a comparative stranger, hut those of his 
loving and trusting friend. 

Did he repent? Not for one instant: the blasphemous 
sentence which was continually on his lips was " I wish to God it 
was over," 
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But days went on, and no nows came : he nsed to be at the 
newspaper shop the first thing in the morning to get the Timei, 
and tear it eagerly open, running his fevered eye from column to 
column to find the intelligence which he knew must come, but 
which never came. 

And now a new phase of his hell upon earth began. George, 
poor fellow, had seen enough of rascality, and he^rd enough of 
Gross from some very loose fish of his acquaintance, to suspect 
him of any villainy ; and had, as we have seen before, sketched 
out Cross's line of action with singular correctness, for he was not 
deficient in imagination, as his creditors well knew. Gross as 
nearly as possible carried out this programme, but he got scared 
by Arthur's waking suddenly (as he thought), and harried the 
finale, losing his presence of mind so far as to unlock the door 
from the inside ; a thing which he remembered afterwards. If 
matters went well now, Arthur would go, and George would 
almost certainly sufier, but — ^was it aU discovered ? Had Arthur 
seen him take the bottle ? Had Arthur found out that he had 
been in his room again and had replaced it? *'That way lies 
madness " and ruin of all kinds. Yet he could remember nothing 
in Artliur's manner when they parted which, in his calmer 
moments, disquieted him. He could not think it. 

During all this agony of anxiety he had to go through the usual 
routine of his practice, and he had additional causes of worry. He 
had lost some money, and had had to violate the rights of hospi- 
tality so far as to remove some of Arthur's jewels — the mysterious 
disappearance of Gabriel into safer quarters giving him an excel- 
lent opportunity for doing so. He now lost more. 

One morning his seiTant came in with a letter — a very short 
one, which Cross read and threw in the fire. He then said to his 
servant — 

" You don't look well this morning, John." 

^^Ifeel quite well, sir," said the servant, smiling. Indeed he 
was a picture of good looks, good health, and vivacity, for Cross 
liked good-looking people about him. 

Cross had no more to say, but if that young man had been 
induced to take physic that morning he would probably have 
died of decline in throe weeks or so, although his lungs were as 
sound as the best of any of my readers'. He is a diligent young 
man, and is now married and keeping a small private hotel, which 
he started by seUing the policy originally made on his life by 
Cross. He little dreams how near he was coming to a bad end 
by the hand of his beloved Doctor, in whom he insists on believing 
firmly to this day. 
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For tho letter which he had received was of snch a nature 
that the frank trusting face of his servant might have pleaded in 
vain with him. He was mined. He went to the city, and saw 
his old friend Borstenberg. It was all tme : Borstenberg himself 
was hit, but he conld stand it. 

** We. are in the same boat, my dear Cross,'* he said. " We 
have been in the same boat before," he added significantly ; and 
then used some religious expression which showed Cross that his 
religion (of which he knew) was Roman Catholic (a thing which 
surprised him). 

What was to be done now? Although he had lost every 
farthing of his savings, five or six hundred pounds would pull him 
through. There were two things, and two only, to think about. 
Struan would pay to have Lionel kept quiet — he had admitted 
that ; that was one thing ; and his servant's life policy was 
another. The last was extremely dangerous in his present state 
of nerve ; and, supreme master of drugs as he was, would take 
time. The former was the quickest and easiest thing. 

What saved his servant's life was this singular conduct on the 
part of that unaccountable being Arthur. The next morning 
Cross received a letter from the murdered man, giving him a long 
account of George's accident, with an elaborate diagnosis of it, 
which made Cross laugh, the first time for a week or so. Arthur's 
diagnosis was to Cross's scientific eye that of a veterinary surgeon. 
We will not inflict Arthur's spelling on the reader again. 

" I don't know," concluded Arthur, " so much about human 
pathology as you do, but I know a good deal about horse doctoring 
and dog doctoring. I tell you fairly, my dear Cross, that after I 
had examined George, I said to myself, ' If you were a dog of 
mine, I should give you a dose of poison.' 

** Come down and see me : but I tell you one thing, don't go 
near George : he does not like you, and it would do him no good. 
When the accident happened I did not know where you were," 
(oh, Arthur 1 Arthur!) ** and I sent for Sir Horace Curtis. Ho 
is coming again to-morrow. Try to meet him in consultation." 

Sir Horace Curtis was tho gentleman whom we have previously 
called '' the untameable surgeon." Cross telegraphed to say that 
he could not possibly come before the day after, and having sent 
off the telegram sat down to think. The result of his thought was 
that he sent another telegram, to say that he found that he could 
be at Pollington by the nine-forty train, and desired Arthur to 
send the brougham for him. 

*' I am half mad," he said, ** to think of funking that old dog. 
I must meet him boldly. And I must find out the mystery of 
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this break-down. Arthur, my boy, you sha'n't escape me twice 
like this. I cannot understand it. Howeyer, I am relieyed firom 
the purgatory of the last three weeks. I am as well with yon as 
ever, it seems. I shall have to borrow five hundred potmds of you, 
my friend, and then we shall be quits.*' 



CHAPTER XLXIX. 

CROSS RETURNS TO POLLINOTCX. 

As of old, Arthur's brougham met Cross ; as of old, Arthur met 
Cross at the hall door. Arthur said, ** I missed yon, Cross ; 
there is no fellow such good company as you. So I sent for 
you." 

He was telling the actual truth, strange to say. Cross had been 
his only friend lor so many years, that even now, when he knew 
that the man had made a shameful design against his life, he 
wanted, as he put it to himself, ** to have another turn with old 
Cross." Ho really was very glad to see him again. " After all," 
said Arthur, " it was I put the temptation in his way by telling 
him about that will. I will treat him as if I knew nothing : it 
seems a shame to let the old follow in so, after he has let himself 
in so deep. But he deserves anything, and I shall have the 
pleasure of his company." 

" And how is poor dear George ? " said Cross. 

** I should say that poor dear George was devilish bad," replied 
Arthur. ** Edith says that he had a little relapse this morning : 
nothing to signify, only slight." 

" Edith I " said Cross ; " who is she ? " 

" She is Lionel's wife. They didn't hit it oflf, those two ; and 
Edith turned monk, or something ; and now she is come here to 
nurse George." 

That Arthur could be purposely stupid, Cross weU knew. He 
suspected that such was the case now. 

** Then Lionel's wife is hero ? " said Cross. 

" Yes ; she watches George all day, and I watch him aU night. 
She is an excellent nurse, but she can't play cribbage. She 
reads him holy books, you know ; and he seems to like it just 
as well." 

** Aud where is Lionel ? " 
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** Lionel ! ** said George ; '' why Lionel is in hiding for fear of 
you." 

'* He had better remain so,** said Cross. 

" There is Sir Horace Curtis.** 

The old man came into the room hurriedly, and confronted 
Cross. 

** Are you hero, Cross ? " he said. " That is a godsend. 
Look here, Cross, I should have been hunting all over London for 
you this afternoon. I have got a case of incipient tetanus, 
rapidly growing acute. What was your treatment in your great 
case at St. Swithin's ? My dear fellow, you know enough about 
drugs to poison the whole community without detection : do assist 
a hostile fellow-practitioner to save a human life.** 

" I,** said Cross, with dignity, " had the courage to exhibit 
Brucine with a boldness that I fear you do not possess. I will 
write you the prescription if you desire : only if you poison the 
man, pray say a word for me.*' 

** Oh, never mind words. Cross,** said Sir Horace. ** We all 
know that you can kill a man or cure a man as you like. And 
you have cured more than you have killed — more than most of us 
can say. Write it out for me while I go in and see this young 
squire.*' 

Cross was immensely relieved, though the untameable Sir 
Horace had been rude to him. He had received a high compli- 
ment ; and as for rudeness. Sir Horace was rude to everybody. 

'* I am glad to tell you, Mr. Branscombe,** said Sir Horace, 
'' that your brother is going on well. I don*t suppose that he will 
live very long ; but if he is not disturbed he will get about again 
before he dies. That is a good nurse you have got in there. Sho 
knows her work. Catholic ? " 

" She is my brother LioneFs wife,*' said Arthur. 

'' Brother Lionel ! " said Sir Horace. << I see. Man who 
fought the duel. Prettiest gun-shot wound you ever saw in your 
life. Cross. Two molars out and a bit of the jaw-bone as big as 
your little finger. I used to go down to Grange Garden at Weston 
to attend him. I tinkered him up pretty well at last. Did he 
die, Mr. Branscombe ? ** 

'* No,** said Arthur ; '< he is alive still ; but we do not know 
where he is.** 

** Won*t show, eh ? Can quite conceive it. Must have been a 
handsome fellow. And so that was his wife ? Fifty pounds, my 
dear sir, no ; five-and-twenty. Give the other half to Cross for 
the prescription which he has given me. My dear Cross, if I 
poison my patient we will be hung together like gentlemen.*- And 
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80 the untamcable surgeon shook bands with Cross, because he 
had a high scientific opinion of him. He considered that Crosses 
manipulation of drugs was second to none in Europe. And as his 
present patient, with incipient tetanus, had not made a will in 
Cross's favour, he felt himself safe. 

It may be mentioned that Sir Horace's important patient with 
the incipient tetanus, was a very drunken chinmey-sweeper, who 
had stabbed himself between the finger and thumb with an oyster- 
knife, trying to open the bivalves at two o'clock in the morning. 
It was all the same to Sir Horace. He was a good case : and as 
for Cross, Sir Horace considered himself to be in high luck in 
meeting with him. He exhibited the Brucine, and the man got 
well. It is possible that he might have got well without it. 

But Cross saw from this incident tiiat his reputation in a 
certain way was higher than ever, and he cursed the day when he 
attempted the crime which he had against Arthur's life in such a 
clumsy and hurried way. ''If I had been Palmer himself," he 
said, '* I could not have been a greater ass. And I am all in the 
dark. What the devil has become of that bottle and its contents ? 
I must find out. If not, I must do this ; and I am loth to do it, 
because I cannot replace it : and might want to shake hands with 
Gabriel. Bartlctt would miss another. 

He was alone now, in his bedroom. He took from a small case 
an odd-looking thing. There was a brown sac or bag, the size 
and shape of an almond, fully inflated ; from it went a long, sharp, 
hollow tooth, ending in a delicate point. He handled the thing 
carefully, as he had need. In his scientific researches he had 
assisted at the Zoological Gardens, and he held between his finger 
and thumb the fang and the poison-gland of the Cobra. 

Which meant undetectable death : no one knew that better 
than Catherine de Medici when she used the fangs of that com- 
paratively harmless yet deadly ophidian, the Cerastes. 



CHAPTER L. 

ARTHUK MANAGES CROSS. 

'* Do you know a fellow called Roland ? " said Arthur to Cross, at 
lunch -time, after a considerable silence. 

**I know Sir James Roland." 

" The man I mean," said Arthur, " can't be that man. Though 
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yon never know, becanse Sir Horace Curtis told me that he was 
a blacksmith's apprentice, and told me a whole lot abont shoeing 
which I never knew before. He goes against deep paring, same 
as I do. But the man I mean is a dentist." 

** No," said Cross, ** I don't know him." 

** Because my teeth are going a little, and I am using a prepa- 
ration of his for them." 

" You should be very careful what you do use," said Cross. 

" But this fellow Roland, he has got authority from the Queen 
to recommend his stuff. He caUs it ' Odonto.* " 

" There is no harm in it." 

'* I am glad of that," said Arthur, ** because I have taken to 
using it lately instead of attar of roses." 

Here was the mystery solved for Cross in an instant. He grew 
pale, and merely gave a high encomium on that dentifrice, which 
coming from him might have been useful as an advertisement. 
He then strolled out into the park, and looked at the deer without 
seeing them. 

So the accursed thing was there still then, in Arthur's dressing- 
case, without the least chance of removing it. Arthur seemed 
unlikely to use it. Some one else might, however. Who ? The 
answer suddenly flashed on his brain. 

Edith Branscombe, the only woman he had ever loved in his 
life, whose death could do him no good, and whom he did not 
hate. The purest episode in his life came back to him on that 
bright spring morning. He saw that little spot of sunlight 
shining aflEir off in the wasted, hideous desert of his life, and for 
one moment he thought of walking quietly into Arthur's bedroom, 
seizing the bottle, and doing for himself what he had proposed to 
do for Ai*thur, who was at this moment watching him from the 
window of his bedroom, with Edith. 

They saw him start off, at a very swift pace, in the direction of 
the village, and disappear. 

He was back in three-quarters of an hour, and found Arthur 
getting out his fishing-rod. 

** How is George now ? " he asked. 

** He is the same," said Arthur. " Ho wants a trout for his 
dinner, and I am going to get him one." 

** I want to tell you," said Cross, " that you will find it a very 
good thing to keep his mouth washed with Eau de Cologne ; so 
I have gone to the viUage and bought him some. Let him use 
this only, and tcU him and Lionel's wife never, on any account, 
to use attar of roses internally, as you used to do : it irritates the 
stomach so." 
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'^ I have some in my dressing-case," said Arthur. " Edith 
knows where to find it ; but I will tell her not to use it. I am 
so glad you have brought this, Cross ; it will show George that 
you moan kindly by him. I never had a gift which I valued 
more.'* 

Arthur never took Cross's Eau de Cologne to George, and 
never mentioned the fact of Cross's having been in the house 
to bim. ** George," he reflected, " would only call me a fool." 
And possibly George might have been right. 

But it was evident to Arthur's mind that Cross had repented 
of what he meant to do, — that is to say, of his design of murder- 
ing him, Arthur. It was plain to Arthur that Cross repented 
when he brought the bottle of Eau de Cologne, to prevent his 
using the other scent. Arthur said to himself that this was 
devilish creditable on Cross's pai*t, to try and repair the ill- 
considered mischief which he had contemplated ; and at last ho 
nearly worked himself round to saying that there were not many 
follows in England like Cross, in spite of his faults, which were 
occasional. 

Hero he fell into a perfect bog and mire of argument with 
himself, out of which he subsequently emerged, we are happy 
to say, tolerably clean. All that was apparent to him just now 
was that old Cross was sorry that he had tried to murder him, 
and that it was devilish creditable of old Cross. 

You say, " Was there ever such an utter fool ? " I traverse 
you by saying that Arthur Branscombe was less of a fool than 
many men. Ho had a peculiarly slow way of thinking, but a very 
sure one. I really must refer to the obsolete Ahh'ich again, in 
saying that he argued in an um*easonably long sorites, but that 
his conclusions were always just. Catch him in the very weakest 
part of the argument, and he would make a fool of himself in 
speech, but would not act until he had argued to the end ; save 
for one man, and that man was at one time Cross. He managed 
Cross sharply enough now. 

He saw that Arthur was very tender with him about the 
business of the Eau de Cologne. Ho little thought why; but 
ho was on dangerous ground, and was sure that he must put his 
foot on the first tussock of grass in the bog which was ready. 
Arthur's mood might change, and so he made a pecuharly bold 
and clever stroke. 

He went into Arthur's study when he had returned from fishing, 
and found him at his accounts. He sat down, and without any 
prefiico, for he know Arthur too well — 

** Arthur, can you lend me five hundred ? " 
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" No," said Arthur at once, " I am sure I can't." 

Cross was beginning to swear to himself, when Arthur went 
on — 

'*Here is the very total," he said. ''I can lend you four 
hundred and twenty-six pounds five and ninepence. Can you 
make that do?" 

'' I suppose I must," said Cross, utterly astonished at his good 
luck. 

** There will be threepence for the stamp," said Arthur, '' so 
I will hand you oyer the cash, short that." And Arthur wrote 
out a receipt, or 1 U, — Cross did not see which. '' Just read 
and sign that, and the money is ready for you. Sign your name 
over the stamp." 

Cross read it — 

** I acknowledge the receipt of four hundred and twenty-six 
pounds, to be repaid in quarterly instalments of twenty-five 
pounds, not bearing interest, on the condition that I in no way 
annoy Mr. Lionel Branscombe, either personally or by agent." 

Cross signed without the slightest hesitation, and Arthur 
handed over Struan's money to the unconscious Cross. 

** So you want him left alone, do you, Arthur? " he said. 

" Yes, we want him lett alone," said Arthur. " Here is a ten- 
pound note lying about ; does it belong to you ? You had better 
take it. By-the-bye, I see that it is mine. Take it, and buy 
yourself something with it." 

This additional act of generosity puzzled him ; but all was fish 
that came to his net. After a very few words he left the room, 
a made man once more. 

He could tide over now, after this unexampled stroke of luck. 
But still there remained that fearfdl engine of destruction, which 
had gone beyond his power. If it got into the hands of Arthur 
Branscombe, once more his benefactor and friend, all would go 
weU. Should it get into the hands of any one else, nothing would 
result except a useless crime. 

He was very nervous about meeting Edith Branscombe. He 
need not have been. Arthur and he were waiting for dinner in 
the drawing-room, when the door opened and a Sister of Charity 
came in. Arthur introduced her to Cross as ** Sister Mary," and 
they walked in to dinner together, she sitting opposite to him. 

She was beautiful still, even in that dress ; but she did not 
seem to know him or remember him in any way. Cross was glad 
of this. He wished her no harm, and for the sake of old times 
would have spared her. He determined on a midnight expedition 
at all risks, for he must go to London the next day. 

28 
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When the house was quiet, in stockinged feet he stole np the 
old staircase, and tried one disused door which led to Arthur's 
hedroom. He had no need to use his key, for it was ajar. He 
did not know that since George's illness it had been used by the 
seiTants at Arthui's direction, to bring his food by a shorter way 
from the kitchen, so that he might have it warm ; nor did he 
know that Edith slept in the room immediately on the right of it, 
and that it was left ajar so that she might be summoned in a 
moment. George of course would have objected to this arrange- 
ment had he dreamt that Arthur, after what he knew, would ever 
be so incredibly weak as to let Cross into the house again. Edith 
knew nothing of later matters, and only thought Cross a bad 
fcUow, to be treated with civility as dangerous. She tried not to 
renieinhcr. 

Cross could see into the room. George was asleep, but Arthur, 
with the peculiar diligence of idle men, was sitting in his shirt and 
trousers before the fire mending a landing net, a thing which 
every real fisherman knows, is a peculiarly difiicult and lengthy 
process if done properly. Arthur had slept much that day, as 
Cross knew, and was utterly unlikely to go to bed before his 
task was finished. It was evident that nothing could be done 
that night. 

Still he watched his victim, safe enough just now, with 
curiosity. Ai-thur sat with his shirt open, and his broad white 
chest exposed ; he missed a stitch, and had to begin all over 
again. Cross thought that he would have sworn ; but no, he sat 
perfectly silent, thinking how to put it right, so silent that Cross 
almost thought he could hear the beating of that heart which he 
meant soon to still for ever. 

'* This is fortune indeed," he said to himself. '' Once get a 
sleeping potion between your teeth, my friend Arthur, and all is 
easy : there will be silence in this room in a week I fancy. I 
could coll you away by telegram, but I am surer of you here." 

At this moment George awoke and coughed ; Arthur was at his 
side in a moment. 

** Are you watching still, Arthur ? " said George ; ** you will be 
ill, old fellow." 

*' I have been sleeping a good part of the day, and I am as wide 
awake as " — here there was a long pause for a simile, and another 
attempt — " as — ^pickled pork." 

If you had given him time he would have said what he meant, 
but he did not think it brotherly to keep George waiting, and so 
he said the first thing he thought of, which happened to be tho 
above. 
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"I wish you would read a very little to me, Arthur,*' said 
George ; " I have been dreaming about it." 

Arthur had not the remotest objection to read to his brother 
through the watches of the night, to any extent. The dissevered 
Blaine was lying about, and he thought that an hour or so with 
that admirable author on the subject of fishing, or veterinary 
science would be very agreeable. But George did not want 
Blaine, he pointed to a book on the little table by his side. 

'' Bead tiiat which she marked," said George, << if you please, 
old fellow. It is not long." 

Arthur took the book, and found the place. It was very 
obvious that he had never seen the book before, because he 
run his finger along the first paragraph and spelt it carefully 
out. Then he began in a loud and sonorous voice, evidently, 
from his tone, not understanding what he was reading. 

'' Then there came in one who had not on a wedding 
garment." 

'< Why I'll be hung," said Gross, ** if he is not reading the 
Bible to him. This is the very devil." 

And so he went away. But Arthur Branscombe sat reading 
the Bible to his brother for an hour. Arthur was a very long 
time about it, because he had to spell every verse through before 
he trusted himself to read it aloud. He had not the wildest idea 
what it was all about, but it pleased George, and that was enough 
for him. He hammered on like a donkey dragging stones, in a 
perfectly mechanical manner. One of the marked passages was 
that in the Revelation about the man on a white horse. Arthur . 
said that it was a colour he had never gone in for, mentioning his 
reasons at very considerable length : further than that Arthur 
made no commentary. 

However, Cross was safe for the present. He could come 
into that room at any moment, and he determined that Arthur's 
time should be short. Some infernal scoundrel he argued, now 
that Arthur had taken to reading the Bible to George, might 
come to him and ask as Philip did of the Eunuch of Oandace, 
'' Understandest thou what thou readest ? " In which case Cross 
rightly judged that his power would vanish. He did not know 
that it was already gone. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

oeobge's opinions. 

To nine people oat of ten George would have seemed to be the 
most unpromising of the two brothers. It is possible still that 
he was so. Yet a change took place in him which never took place 
in Arthur. 

Arthur was not sharp like George, but he would never act on 
evidence until he had thought a thing out in his way. The evidences 
of Christianity make a very long and difficult brief for any man, 
and therefore, with Arthur's style of thinking, it is possible that 
he might have joined some form of Christianity early in the next 
century, if he did not repudiate it altogether, and if he lived. 

With George it was utterly different. George had been accus- 
tomed to believe at a very early age. Arthur never believed in 
any one except Cross. George had believed in everybody, until 
he was rained, then he began all over again, to believe in the 
honour of wretched gamblers who professed themselves to be his 
friends. Why should one go on to analyse the character of a 
poor rained rascal like George ? One sees him every day ; the 
most cunning, the most unscrupulous, and the most credulous of 
men, you might bo inclined to say. He, however, is still worth 
talking about, though he was a great scamp : and we must say a 
few words about him. 

He loved life, and he wished to live. Then Sir Horace Curtis 
came to him and told him that he could not live long, and could 
not certainly enjoy the pleasures of life any more. He was as 
much ordered for execution as the worst murderer who ever was 
hung. George did not curse and rave, but took his doom with 
great pluck. <' After all,** he said, '^ it is only extinction ; and I 
deserve it, for I haven't been a good brother to Arthur, and he 
has been a devilish good brother to me. For my part I could 
sooner go to Hell than become extinct, as Cross says we all 
shall. Yet, although God Almighty has a perfect right to send us 
to Hell, Ho surely is unjust to destroy us utterly. He is not a 
good God but a cruel one if He does that. I can*t resist Him, 
I know that, but even if Ho would give me life in Hell I could 
bear. He is surely not a coward to destroy me." 

When men get into this phase of antagonism to the Deity, they are 
not far from a compromise, more or less superstitious, in ratio to 
their previous ignorance. George was saved from this. There 
came to him Edith, who was at this time, together with the Lady 
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Saperior and the Archbishop (that I should say so^they have had 
their warning and are sound Ultramontanes now), on the very 
verge of Jansenism ; and she told him the whole mystic story. 

He believed it with rapidity and without examination. I am 
sorry to say that one of the first reasons of his belief was that he 
had heard Gross say that the whole thing was an infernal lie ; 
therefore, he argued, it must be true. But the beauty of the story 
pleased him ; and Edith's eyes were so frank and brave when she 
told it to him, that he could not but believe. 

" And so He actually died for us all. Same as I would die for 
Arthur, now he is so kmd to me." 

" Yes," said Edith, ** and his Mother " 

''Nevermind that just now," said George Branscombe. ''I 
want to know more about Him." 

'' I say, Edith," he said, once trying to turn with a groan, 
** read that again about Jairns' daughter." She did so. 

** If she was dead, why did He bring her back again ? " said 
George. ** You say that the dead are happy. And that young 
man at Nain too, and Lazarus. Why did He bring them back ? " 

'' They had more work to do," said Edith, who did not exactly 
know what to say. 

*' Edith," said George earnestly, '' do you believe that Arthur 
wiU go to Hell ? " 

** Oh, surely no," said Edith. 

<< There are many worse fellows than Arthur," said George 
petulantly ; '' and he has no right to go to the same place as 
Cross. How kind you are to me. I know that it is only your 
imitation of Jesus Christ that makes you so ; but I thank you all 
the same." 

Edith bent down and kissed him. " George," she said, ** I 
have got to love you for your own sake. What I do for you has no 
religious merit." 

George replied in a low voice, '^ I shall have to confess every* 
thing, you say. Does it matter whether I do it here or there ? " 

** I don't ^ow," said Edith. '' I am sure George that you will 
find mercy." And we can only hope that he may, for he needs it. 

Edith was rather abroad, for she had at this time no spiritual 
director. She and George, however, read the Douay Bible together 
very much, and George liked it better at times than anything elset 
Consequently the astonished Cross found Arthur reading it to 
George, without its producing the smallest effect on Arthur in any 
way whatever. 

George had a strange fancy for the ** Revelations," why or how, 
we do not know. Possibly there was some latent lurid genius in 
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the man which Wtos never developed. He got Arthur to read it to 
him, and Ai*thar did so patiently. He never understood a word 
of it, and came to the conclusion that St. John was not a practical 
man, and also that the New Jerusalem must have cost a deal of 
money. What to the Christian and the critic alike is an incom- 
parahly magnificent writing was to him a mere record of strange 
and incomprehcnsihle proceedings. 



CHAPTER LH. 

ARTHUR FINDS HIMSELF TREATED WITH SINGULAR CONFIDENCE. 

" Struan is coming to-day," said Arthur abruptly to Edith one 
morning ; ** you don't know him, I think." 

** How did you come to know him ? *' asked Edith. 

** Ho is here a great deal,** said Arthur. ** He rents my 
shooting, and he boards here when he comes. Do you know him, 
then ? ** 

** I know liim very well, but I do not care to meet him." 

** You will find him a charming fellow,** said Arthur. ** Ho 
made it all right between George and I. We have been much 
better since he came. Cross always managed to set us quarelling, 
when he scorned to be making the peace ; but Struan, he made us 
agree, he showed us the best side of one another, and pointed out 
that we must live together, that I was too stupidly careless with 
my tongue and that George was too hasty. We attended to him 
because he had money at first, but when we left oflf quarrelling wo 
found that we had lived together so long that we could not do with- 
out one another, and we had so mucli in common that we got fond 
of one another. Mind I always did like George, though I used 
to swear at him, but he did not like me till Struan came ; and that 
is not surprising because nobody ever did like me ; you know, they 
couldn't. You didn't like me, and you called me a disreputable 
blackguard. That was true at the time, and I meant to shut you 
up, but I couldn't think of what to say till after you were gone, and 
I have forgotten it now." 

" Pray don*t try to remember," said Edith, who knew enough 
of him to see that if he did try he would be without reasonable 
conversation for the next three hours. " I want to warn you 
against Doctor Cross. He is a most dangerous person." 
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'* Old Cross/* said Aiihor ; '' I know more about him than you 
do. What do you make out is the matter with him ? *' 

** I fear that he is a great yillain, Arthur. I fear that he made 
all the mischief between Lionel and myself, and I have every 
reason to believe that he is now preventing Lionel's return to the 
world.'' 

<< I have stopped that," said Arthur decisively. " I have 
bought him off." 

** That is brave and good of you," said Edith. 

Arthur sometimes came down on you like a sledge hammer ; he 
did so now. 

<' If Lionel was to come back to the world would you go to 
him?" 

''Arthur," she said, ''never ask me that question again. I 
will answer it once for all. I cannot." 

" I am sorry for that ; they say he is terribly disfigured and 
never can show any more. It is a pity, because he has been the 
making of our brother-in-law Wotherston. He does his politics 
for him." 

" Now Arthur, I am going to ask you something. Do you trust 
Mr. Struan ? " 

" Most entirely," said Arthur ; " he comes down with his money 
like a brick." 

This was not what Edith meant by any means. She sat beside 
Arthur and took his hand in hers. 

"Dear Arthur," she said, " I do not wish to make you sus- 
picious of him. I really do believe he is a good man. I believe 
that he has only committed one great error in a moment of passion. 
But he is not true to Lionel." 

" There you are mistaken," said Arthur. "He is Lionel's best 
friend, and I could prove it to you in an instant if I violated his 
confidence." 

" Ai*thur," she said, " you do not know what men can be when 
^omen aro 'concerned .'even when it is an old won,an Uke myself." 

Arthur made a longer pause even than usual, but he looked at 
her after a time and said — 

" Do you mean that Struan has ever said anything to you ? " 

" Yes ; I wear this dress as a protection against him." 

" I never could have believed it," said Arthur. " Yet I don't 
know, I have seen men do strange things. It is awkward his 
coming here ; you will not quarrel with him ? " 

" I think that I shall not see much of him," said Edith, " and 
he can't say a word to a nun you know," she added gaily. 

" I have known fellows who would make love to the Pope,'* said 
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Arthur ; *' I mean to an Abbess " (and he most likely spoke tibe 
truth) ; *' but he sha'n't annoy you. You see, Edithy you are so 
handsome that perhaps he couldn't help it." 

** Now, Arthur, I want you to cany your mind back for some 
years. You remember your father and mother ? " 

" The governor and my mother ? Of course I do," he replied. 
'' They did not hit it off you know. Sometimes she would call 
him every name she could lay her tongue to ; and when she had 
done the dear old governor used to pitch into me with a stick, or 
an umbrella, or a newspaper, or whatever came handy, it was all 
one to him, but I liked the newspaper best. George always used 
to cut and run directly a row began, but I used to take too long 
thinking about it and got caught. George was always smarter 
than I was, was old George. Yes, I remember my £iither and 
mother very weU." 

<' When your mother died, was there nobody brought into the 
house ? " 

" No." 

*^ Think again : was there no one to whom you and George 
objected?" 

** Yes ; I remember. There was a boy we thought too nearly 
related to us, and we made the place too warm for him. I am 
sorry to say, Edith, that there were several others to whom the 
same objection extended. You have brought up this subject, Edith, 
and I wish you had not. I have a great respect for the memory 
of my father, and I don't like to talk about it. Perhaps yon will 
understand me when I say that George and I fought the governor 
about this boy, and ho never tried it again." 

" Do you remember his name ? " said Edith. 

" Jane Levery," said Arthur, promptly. " No, that was another 
one, and she married the baker at Newton, and sent me a black 
and tan terrier every year when they emigrated. I mean she sent 
me a black and tan terrier one year, and a bottle of cowslip wine 
all tlie other years. No, I remember now. The lad's name was 
Robert Struan." 

** Is the name familiar to you lately ? " said Edith. 

** Why, of course it is," said Arthur, opening his eyes very 
wide. " It is the same name as Struan*s." 

** And Struan is the man," she said, rising. 

Arthur went to the window, and returned in a shorter space of 
time than could have been reasonably expected from him. Edith 
wondered what ho would say. She was not long in doubt. 

** And so THAT is the reason that he knew his way to the Bed 
room. I never was so puzzled in my life. ' We are going wrong,' 
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he said, * Mr. Branscombe/ when I thoaght that he had never 
been in the hoase before. And I couldn't make it oat, and woke 
Cross — and Cross swore. I see it all now. Of course it is Robert 
Sti-uan. What an ass I must have been not to see it ! *' 

'' Do you think, Arthur, that you need let him know that you 
recognise him now ? " 

" What do you think ? " said Arthur. 

<' I should say not," said Edith. 

Arthur, like some statesmen, was extremely prompt at accepting 
negative advice. He had a holy horror of doing anything ; he 
considered that things ought to do themselves, without any assist- 
ance on the part of him, Arthur Branscombe. So he always 
voted straight Tory, until the Tories deceived him by their Reform 
Bill. Since that event he has never voted. ** Colonel Sibthorp 
has no confidence in either party.*' And Wotherston thinks that 
Arthur, if he is left alone, inay possibly vote Whig m the next 
century. 

Edith's negative advice was, however, promptly followed. She 
advised him not to do anything, and he did it with amazing ability 
and diligence. When Struan arrived Arthur was so ostentatiously 
unconscious, that Struan saw Arthur was in possession of more 
flEicts than he chose to speak about. 

<' But it does not matter," said Struan to himself. '< We will 
clear everything up. Lionel's wife is here, is she not?" he 
added, aloud. 

'' She is here," said Arthur. 

'' Send up and tell her that Mr. Struan wants to speak to her, 
will you 7 " he said. " Go away, please, and leave us alone." 

Arthur obeyed him. 



CHAPTER Lm. 

STBUAN AND EDITH. 

Struan stood in the window, looking out into the deer park, and 
thinking of many things, when he became aware that a woman 
was in the room, and was approaching him. He still looked away 
and said nothing. 

At last a hmd was laid on his arm, and a voice which made 
every nerve m his body tremble, said— 

" You sent for me, and I am here." 
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He tamed on her coldly, as she thought. '' Mrs. Branscombe/' 
he said, '* I asked Arthur to let me meet yoa again. My object 
was to apologise for something I said to you the other day, and to 
ask your forgiveness. You know, Edith, that I loye yon, and I 
know that I am not utterly indifferent to yoa. That is acknow- 
ledged on both sides. The words have been spoken." 

*' I am afraid that it is the case," said Edith. ** Were it not so 
I should not bo in this prohibitory dress. But sorely we have 
understood one another before. Lot as make an end of saeh a 
false position for ever. Come, Mr. Struan, let as be fnendsy and 
good friends if you choose, but let as talk no more of love.*' 

** I will not do so," said Struan. '' Have yoa forgiven me the 
mad words I said the other day ? " 

'' Yes," said Edith. '' I have laid my rained heart bare before 
you, and you know all. You have behaved very badly to poor 
Lionel : you came in his name, and you betrayed him." 

** Edith, are we to part for ever? " he asked, sadly. 

" This dress proves it," replied Edith, steadfastly. 

**But may I — may I — not have one kiss?" pleaded Struan, 
tremulously. 

'' Certainly not," said Edith, with decision. '' I have been 
betrayed by you into a great folly, and you ouglit to be generous 
enough to see it, and not press me further. If you are not, I 
must, at this moment, bid you good-bye for ever." 

** Will you let me kiss your hand ? " he asked, gently. 

**No," said Edith, firmly. "I repeat that you have betrayed 
your friend Lionel. Now listen to me," she continued, " I can 
say anything in this nun's dress. I give you your viaticum. You 
love me, and you have extorted the fact from mo that you are not 
indifferent to me. But you have grievously insulted me, and I 
avenge it. Go away from mo, cat your heart out, and I will eat 
out mine. May you find comfort in religion as I have done : have 
you any religion ? " 

'* Yes, I am a Catholic, but too careless a one I fear, and there- 
fore I should be glad of instruction." 

** From mo I suppose." 

" Yes." 

" Then you shall have it," she said. ** You have committt^ a 
dishonourable error, and you must undergo penance for it. I 
enjoin you never to speak to me again." 

" Tliat is too hard. I cannot bear that. Reconsider it, Edith." 

** Well," she said, ** I will thus far : you shall never speak to 
me save on tlie subjects of religion, and of my patient." 

'' I agree to that," said Struan. " I wish to speak about George 
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now and of your beautiful devotion to him ; you have come here 
like an angel in the house. I am glad that you put on that dress, 
because the sight of it will bring some thoughts of a holy and 
higher life to the poor fellow, and you look more lovely in it than 
you did in your secular dress." 

Edith was angry. '* That is very mean," she said, '* and con- 
trary to our compact." 

''I have not broken our compact, I was only talking about 
George." 

'* That is untrue," she said, and turned to leave the room ; but 
he detained her, saying — 

'f Come, we will not quarrel again, and we shall not, if you will 
not be too sensitive. We need bo nothing to one another except 
friends in future. I want your advice about this household, for I 
have gained a power here which I wish to use wisely." 

Edith sat down and began talking to him. There was some- 
thing in Struan*s tone and manner when he spoke last, which put 
her completely at ease. Some women will forgive much — few are 
indisposed to pardon devotion to themselves — and she had forgiven 
bim. She knew that the ordeal had passed and that be would not 
subject her to a further trial. 

" You have behaved very badly," she said ; " but I want a friend, 
and so if yon will ignore the past, I will make a friend of you. 
Will you promise to forget the past? " 

** No," said Struan, ** I cannot do that. It is impossible ; but 
I will as you suggest, ignore it, and we may bo to each other as 
if it had never been. You, Edith, have behaved so well in this 
unhappy matter, that I will do this : I will swear on the faith of a 
Christian, and the honour of a gentleman, that the next advances 
other than those of sincere friendship, shall come from yon and not 
from me. And if they come from you, they will be reciprocated 
as you know." 

** I am safe now," she replied, cheerfully ; "I agree. You 
came out of this misunderstanding well." 

** We will seal the compact then with a brother's kiss on your 
forehead." 

And he did so. She felt that it was not a brother's kiss and 
blushed ; but it was the first and the last. And blundering Arthur's 
remark came into her mind, ''perhaps, he couldn't help it." 
Perhaps he could not. 

'* Now sister Mary," said Struan, with an air of businesslike 
indifference, " how is your patient ? " 

'' I tcU you frankly, brother Robert, that I fear it is only a 
matter oi time with George." 
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'' Sir Horaco Cartis told me the same thing the other day/* said 
Struan. 

** Oh, you know him then ? " 

*^ Enow Sir Horace 1 of coarse I do. Yes — don't yon see he 
attends Lionel. But I moan how is George going on morally? 
I tell you, sister Mary, what my position is here : I am rich, not so 
rich as some suppose, hut still rich : and I was a sojoamer in 
strange lands." 

** And when you came hack you remembered your brothers tod 
your old home ? " 

" Yes, sister, just as you have done." 

" It was good of you. For your brothers were yery cruel to 
you, and made your home miserable." 

** You mean my two elder brothers. Yes, they did. But family 
tics arc not easily broken in the case of some people. I am one 
of them. When I came back I found out all about my brothers, 
about George's ruin, about the very disreputable life they were 
leading, how the country people disliked George to see them, and 
how Arthur and George had got such a name in the way of horse 
dealing, that it was a wonder Arthur was not removed from the 
bench. I made it my duty to see if I could put things right. I 
found Arthur advertising in the AtlientBum the sale of some 
pictures, and I made that fact my opportunity to gain access to 
and power in the house. 

** Well, from the first I had hopes. I saw in the darkened sool 
of Arthur, a power of love, for which I had not been prepared. 
Do you know how it showed itself? " 

'*I cannot toU, but please go on. You tell your stoiy 
well." 

Rather too well for her peace of mind i)ossibly. 

'* Well, Arthur first showed me the better side of his character 
in his persistent vindication of his late father. As Mr. Branscombe 
was my father also I must not say too much about him. Do yoo 
remember him ? " 

" I cannot." 

*' Believe then that he was very much the contrary of the man 
Arthur represents him to be, and you will gain some idea of him. 
He was singularly cruel to Arthur, because Arthur was too slow 
and apparently stupid to resist. George, on the other hand, ho 
was a little afraid of. I fear that Mr. Branscombe's only good 
quality was generosity ; in that matter even I have no right to 
complain. Now when I came back I found that Arthur had bj 
some process of reasoning, peculiar to himself, made out this man 
to be a sort of demigod. I smiled, but I could not laugh. Do 
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yon understand me, when I say that there was something holy 
about it?" 

" I understand." 

« I frankly confess that I took to poor Arthur at once, and he 
took to me. I was rather in terror of personal recognition, but I 
was speedily reassured on that point. I made the mistake of 
giving the name of Robert Stman, but I was utterly forgotten in 
the course of years." 

Thought Edith, << Shall I tell him that Arthur knows ? " And 
the answer was, '' No." 

'' By using money I gained influence OTor both Arthur and George. 
Arthur I found not to be naturally bad, but a simple barbarous 
heathen. George was much more difficult; he was extremely 
clever, godless and virtuous in some ways, I mean that he had no 
vices to which I could pander for influence had I been base enough 
to do so ; a very difficult man to manage indeed. The thin end 
of the wedge with him was ample cash, and I supplied it. I don't 
really think that he has made a bad use of it lately. 

'' But I found an antagonistic power in this house, which at first 
was stronger than my own. The influence — it was that of Doctor 
Cross. I discovered through George, my dear sister, that he held, 
and still holds, a power over Arthur. I do not know what it is, 
nor, I fancy, does George himself. If he does he will not tell me. 
Do you?" 

" I do not." 

'* Well, Cross has a singular power over Arthur. But to go on. 
I fancy my power is greater than that of Cross. Now tell me 
about George." 

** Stay," said Edith, ** I wish to tell you about Cross. I believe 
that he was the man who made all the mischief between Lionel 
and myself." 

** Then why do you not say so ? " said Struan. 

'' I have no proofs, everything was too cleverly managed, and 
my mind is all abroad when I revert to the facts. Believing Lionel 
innocent in every way, yet I am too weak to fight the man and 
his agents alone." 

** We may find you assistance," said Struan, ''or we may be 
able to do without you at all. Look here, sister Mary, and attend 
to me carefully. We thought that we had utterly checkmated 
Cross : we think that all is fair with such a man. To me, in the 
presence of witnesses, concealed witnesses I will allow, he promised 
to leave Lionel alone for a sum of money. He is at present 
in need, and has signed a document promising all we 
wanted." 
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** The prodnction of which would be professional rain to him," 
said Edith. 

'' About even that I am now uncertain,*' said Stman. ** Cross's 
scientific reputation is so deservedly high, and his practice lies 
among such very queer people, that he might live even that dowiL 
I only know now that he has a card to play against Arthur, which, 
if he is offended, he will hold over his head for the purpose of 
extorting money from him, a thing which I know he is quite capable 
of doing. So you see, so £eu: from having checkmated him, we 
have only succeeded in a bad stale-mate, because Arthur has 
behaved so well that we cannot desert him. We have a clever, 
active, and unscrupulous foe to deal with, and we most have your 
assistance." 

'* Of course I give it, such as it is," said Edith. 

'* I will tell you one thing now of a more delicate nature. Are 
you aware that he or some other scoundrel made Lionel doubt 
you?'' 

" Doubt mo ! " 

*' Yes ; made him suspect you of being attached to a young 
Pole." 

*' Don't name him. No, I never guessed that. Lionel must 
have been mad." 

** He was," said Struan. 

" Tell him this," Edith answered, " that when I am gone back 
home, ho must come to mo, and, from behind the grille which 
separates mo from the world, I will prove my utter innocence to 
him. No," she added, rising passionately. '' take me to him at 
once, I will not wait ; ruined as he is, betrayed as I have been, I 
will overcome my terror and see him face to face. I will tell him 
everything — yes, everythinff^ even what has passed between me 
and you. I am innocent, and therefore I do not fear to meet him. 
I demand of you, sir, to tell me where Lionel is, that I may go 
on my knees before him, to give him my forgiveness and to ask 
his." 

"There is no need for such a course, Edith," said Stman. 
** Dr. Cross has fully exonerated you, and Lionel knows his folly 
now. You must make up your mind to see Lionel sooner or later, 
before your retirement from the world ; but those who are wise in 
these matters, or are supposed to be, say not yet ; in that I think 
them foolish, but I have pledged my word not to urge anything 
against their plans until both Lionel and Arthur are saife. Neither 
of them is so yet. We have had a long, and I fear to you tiring 
mterview ; now lot me go to your patient." 

Edith, greatly moved by the strange things she had heard, 
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buried her face in her hands. When she looked np, Stman inras 
gone. 

'' Bobeii; ! Lionel ! " she whispered, pressing her hand npon 
her heart, '' why am I tried so? It is too much. Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, help me now as at the hour of my death." 



CHAPTER LIV. 

GEORGE WONDERS WHAT ARTHUR WILL DO WITHOUT HIM. 

George lay on a bed which had been moved for him by Arthur to 
the window. He could look out on the courtyard and see the 
horses. Struan came into the room and went up to him from 
behind and whispered in his ear — 

" I am come to see you, George," he said. ** Remember that 
walls have ears, and so do not mention my christian name. Re- 
member that Arthur knows nothing." 

" Robert," George replied, in a very low voice, ** I understand 
you. I will only say your name in a whisper." 

'<I see you understand," said Struan, ''but you are feverish 
and ill. Has anything vexed you ? " 

'' Robert, I am not strong enough to call out of the window. 
There is my poor fool of a brother having that horse set to by 
James. Tell him that the horse is in Jacob's hands." 

Struan did so, and Arthur stopped the proceedings and waited 
until Jacob came. Jacob swore at James before Arthur, he put 
the horse into the " Oberon " or " torpedo " brougham, and drove 
it round and round the ring several times, while Arthur stood in 
the middle of the ring like the ecuyer in a circus. Then the gate 
was opened, and Jacob, sitting tight, drove out into the park. 
Arthur ran out to see the effect, followed by all the grooms and 
stable helpers. They none of them paused at the gate, but ran 
on : it was obvious that the horse and Jacob were distinguishing 
themselves. 

This was maddening to George. 

" Run to the upper window, Robert," he said, ** and see what 
has happened." 

Struan did so. Ho saw the horse, with the '' Oberon " 
brougham behind him, careering over the deer park, in very 
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much the same line which the fox honnds had taken the winter 
hefore. Jacob was standing np without a whip, and driYing 
hatless, with the whole of Arthur Branscombe's horse-breeding 
establishment, headed by Arthur himself, streaming after him. 
Jacob avoided several ^^meta" with his ^'rotis fenridis," in 
the shape of beech trees, elm trees, oak trees, sheep, highland 
cattle, deer, and an aged American bison with a hide l^e a door- 
mat, which Arthur had bought at Bristol Tory cheap, for what 
reason he has totally forgotten. In the end, however, Jacob 
steered the horse and brougham into the upper, or as he would 
have said ** stodgy " end of a fish-pond, and bogged his horse 
splendidly. Having seen Jacob win the blue riband of driving, 
and that no one was hurt, Struan returned to George and told him 
that nothing had happened except that Jacob had found it neces- 
sary to make a light cavalry charge into the fish-pond. 

** Arthur will be entire hours before he comes back," said 
George. ''I want to talk to you. This establishment will go 
to the devil when I am dead.** 

" That will be a long time first, I hope, George." 

** Why, no," said George. ** I know that you mean kindly, 
and I take it so. But don't say it again. I am going to die, 
brother." 

" I don't believe it, George." 

" Well, we won't dispute ; I don't care to live. I could not 
enjoy life. If I were to get well enough to creep about I should 
be no use to Arthur. I have told that lad Jacob honestly every- 
thing I knew, and you see what he does with it : he has no powers 
of administration. Do you think / would ever have let that horse 
feel the turf under his feet ? Why was the horse tried in the 
park ? Jacob is a fool." 

** He has not your nerve," said Struan. 

'^ Perhaps not. I have been a sober and virtuous man, though 
Edith won't count that. In fact she won't count good works at 
all, which puzzles me, because she is a Catholic. She says I am 
to make a confession, and I want to confess to you." 

" You should do so to a priest," said Struan. " They are the 
arbitrators. If you have any doubts you should go to the clergy- 
man and see if he can help you. Read the liturgy of the EngUsh 
Church." 

'' I am past that. I want to confess two things to you, because 
you have been very kind to me." 

" What are they ? " 

** I have concealed two things from you — two things which you 
ought to know, and yet which I am bound in honour not to 
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reveal. I should be betraying Arthur if I did. And yon would 
not have me do that." 

" George," said Stman, eagerly, " say no other word. You 
must not betray Arthur, oven to me." 

'* I will not. But I must and will tell you this. Arthur and I 
know enough to hang Cross. But Arthur's feeling for Cross is so 
strong, that if I were to swear against him he would swear for him 
against me." 

'' So I feared. My dear George, we must wait for some accident 
which will open even Arthur's eyes. I feel that it will come." 

Another came indeed, and was not neglected. 

" Now George, my boy," said Struan, " let us have a good talk 
— a comfortable talk." And so he gently propped up George with 
pillows, and sat beside him. 

** What can I do for you ? " he inquired. 

'* Give me a new lease of life, Robert," said George, smiling 
faintly. 

** I hope you will have that, George. What next ? " 

'* Give Edith a new lease of life, for she has been kind to 
me. 

''If she shows any sense she will have it," said Struan. 
"What next?" 

'* I hardly know. Edith says that I ought to do good works, 
but how can I do good works in bed ? And she says that I ought 
to have masses said for dij6ferent people, and I haven't got any 
money to pay for them." 

** That difficulty might be got over, George. Do you want any- 
thing else ? " 

** I wish you would tell me this — is God going to turn me into 
Hell for ever ? or is Ho only going to blow me out like a candle, 
and make an end of me ? " 

'* Confusion take people who ask such questions as these," 
thought Struan to himself. ** Why can't they wait and see ? In 
a very short time every one will know the truth." 

But he said — " There is Heaven, George," not knowing what 
else to say. 

And George replied : ** I should never show my face there, I 
have enough oi the feelings of a gentleman left to prevent my 
doing that. Why, you would not speak to me if you met me 
there." 

Struan walked up and down the room thinking. And he said 
to himself: ''In a case of hopeless heathenism like this, it is 
better that the man should accept every superstition of Bome, and 
die happy with extreme unction." 

29 
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Whereby it will be seen that Staman, Caiholio thongli lie trafi, 
had by no means a settled belief. 

** We may have a chance of talking more on these subjects/' he 
said. '* My dear brother, be silent now, and listen to Edith abont 
them. Hero comes Arthur." 

'* I am afraid he will be angry about bis old brougham," said 
George, and composed himself to sleep as a precautionary measure. 

Arthur, however, was radiant : his horse had been rescued from 
the quagmire at the head of the fish-pond, and the brougham was 
nearly intact, though still embedded. Arthur was plastered with 
mud, but in high spirits ; he had got an idea in his head. Some 
of the Royal Engineers were working close by on the Ordnance 
Survey. Arthur argued that he, as a deputy lieutenant for the 
county, had a right to their services to get his brougham out of 
the fish-pond : otherwise, he said, what was the use of them ? 
Struan pointed out to him that imperial troops could only act by 
the consent of the civil power. Whereby Arthur determined, as a 
magistrate, to have the engineers down next day, read the Riot 
Act, and then and there request them on their allegiance to fish 
his carriage out of the mud. Theoretically and constitutionally 
we believe that he was perfectly right. 

Struan went away, and Arthur, at once grown serious, asked 
George affectionately — 

" What have you told him ? " 

** Nothing new," said George ; " I have kept my promise to 
you." 

" You have not told him about my will ? " 

" Not a word." 

" Nor about Cross's attempt on my life ? " 

**No." 

** I am sure you will not, George. He might annoy Cro.s8, and 
I won't have Cross annoyed : partly from gratitude, and partly 
because I am afraid of him. I will not have Cross moved against 
in any way." 

** I will follow your directions, brother, but I almost think you 



are unwise." 



** Ah I but don't you see I am sure I am not." 
With which wonderfully intelligible bit of wisdom, Arthur 
closed the conversation and went out. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

CROSS SEES THAT HE MUST ACT. 

Cross had planned tolerably well, but his plans had not been 
successfiil. Many times previously he had been in difficulties, 
and had got out of them ; just now matters were going rather 
heavily against him. 

One need scarcely tell the reader that he was perfectly pre- 
pared to put everything right, by any means in his power. The 
mischief was that he did not see his way to doing anything. He 
said to himself that something would happen in his favour, but 
nothing did. 

There came another crushing loss suddenly following on the 
previous one. He went at once to Burstcnberg to consult him. 
Burstenberg was very frank and friendly with him. 

"So," he said, "you have lost some more money. Cross, have 
you ? I have lost none now. I can lend you twenty pounds, or 
give you twenty pounds if you bke.*' 

" Look here," said Cross, " I am not to be put off like this. 
You and I were in a rather rascally business at one time.*' 

** Yes,'* Burstenberg replied. 

" I could tell your share in it, you pious noodle,*' said Cross. 

" And I could tell yours. But there is a difference between us. 
People would believe me, whereas they would never believe you.** 

"We will see that,*' said Cross, and Burstenberg answered, 
" We will." 

" Will you allow me to tell you that you may go to the devil,** 
said Cross. 

" Certainly," said Burstenberg, with unimpaired good temper. 
" Will you understand. Cross, that I have pitched you overboard ; 
that I can disprove every word you can say against Lionel Brans- 
combe ; and that if I am troubled by you I shall do so.** 

" Who has paid you ?^* said Cross. " Heaven, I suppose." 

" Why no, at least not yet. Come, I will be frank with you. 
Cross. I do not want money, but I want prestige ; to get that I 
have thrown you overboard, you understand that. You are not 
respectable : people begin to fight shy of you. Why, if you had 
been anything else but an ass, you would never have had your 
name mixed up with mine in the old time. Now I have worked 
into paying respectability, I just send you to the right about. I 
don't know you, I don't know anything about Lionel Branscombe, 
his wife, or his child. You are not a paying or respectable oc- 
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quaintance, Cross, and my memory about past affairs is an ntter 
blank. I got sunstroke in Egypt.** 

** You are a lying dog.** 

** And an exceedingly low- classed Jew at the same time/' said 
Burstenbcrg. " You bad better say it all out at once.'* 

** You are a Papist." 

** Exactly," said Burstenberg, " and I am not the first Jew 
who turned Roman Catholic. There is the door. Cross : and if 
you arc wise you won't come here again.** 

What was the meaning of this fellow*s insolence ? He was 
merely a low Jew adventurer, a man to whom none of the real 
Jews, either Sephardim or Anekazim, would ever speak. He was 
a renegade, of no high character, and yet he defied Cross ! Cross 
got alarmed. 

Money he must have — of that there was no doubt. His quick 
brain suggested Struan, and he went at once to the Albany. 

*^ I will get money out of him for letting Lionel alone,** ho said 
to himself. *' I will chance the matter that Arthur has not spoken 
to him about the money I got at PoUington. I can lie myself out 
of it (Cross never minced matters), if he has heard of it. It is 
uttorly improbable though." 

The outer door was open, and Cross knocked at the inner one. 
** Come in," said a cheery voice, and Cross came in. A man 
with a pipe in his mouth was standing with his back towards the 
fire. Cross did not know him and asked, '^ Is Mr. Struan at 
home?" 

" Surely," said the stranger ; ** at least,** he said in a moment, 
** I think he is. Stay, I will go and see. You are Dr. Cross, I 
think." 

** That is my name.'* 

The stranger eyed him with a curiosity which seemed somewhat 
impertinent ; before he had time to go on his errand to Struan, 
however, a door from the rear was opened, and Gabriel the foot- 
man from PoUington was revealed. 

Cross would have died sooner than see him. But he knew now 
the secret of his disappearance. He was only seen for a moment, 
and then the stranger went away, leaving Cross musing. Gabriel 
was there, ** but how," he said to himself, " am I to get at him ? 
It must bo done, I am afraid, but I don't see my way." 

The strange gentleman soon returned and said that Struan was 
out, but would bo back in half an hour, or less. Would Doctor 
Cross wait ? 

Doctor Cross would. And he waited. The strange man sat 
and smoked, making himself tolerably agreeable. Cross thought 
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him rather a fool, and wondered why ho stared so and took such 
great interest in him. Had he known who the man was, and how 
diligently he was helping to rain him, Cross would have been 
deeply interested. 

He was a fine good-looking fellow, with a brick-dust brown 
complexion. A very sailor-like looking man. Cross was greatly 
interested in him. 

** I know your face from somewhere," said Cross to him ; ** But 
I can't for the life of me remember where.' Oh, here is Mr. 
Struan ; how do you do, my dear sir ? I want a few words with 
you in private ; I mean in the very strictest privacy.** 

'' I am only too delighted to talk with a man of Doctor Cross's 
ability," said Struan. " We will have the sti-ictest privacy. 
Dickson, my dear fellow, will you kindly go out that way,** point- 
ing to the back, <' and lock the further door behind you. I do 
not want any listening servant ; Doctor Cross and I are going to 
talk on matters of extreme delicacy.** 

The stranger did as ho was desired without a word. The front 
outer door was then shut, and Cross saw that he and Struan were 
alone together. He was going to play a bold desperate card, and 
he went to the point. 

<< Mr. Stinian," he said, <' I am sorry to tell you that I am in 
difficulties.'* 

** A man with a practice like Dr. Cross's might soon overcome 
them.** 

'' In a very short time I will allow, but my present needs are 
pressing, so pressing indeed that I am utterly ruined, unless they 
can be met." 

" Then you want my assistance ? " 

" I do, Mr. Struan. You remember an offer you made to me 
about compounding a felony of Lionel Branscombe ? *' 

** That is very cleverly put, Doctor Cross," said Struan. " I 
am glad you put it so, because now we can bargain as two men of 
the world, without any mock modesty.** 

Cross feigned to laugh ; it jarred on Struan's ears and made 
them tingle. '< I said,** repeated Struan, '' that there need be 
no * mock modesty ' between men of the world like ourselves.** 

" Exactly," said Cross. " Well, I am needy and utterly 
unscrupulous, and I will take the money you offered." 

Struan paused. He had paid the black mail before, and did 
not want to pay it again. Still he reflected that he had paid it 
through Arthur, and that Arthur was by no means a person to be 
trusted as regarded Cross. Suppose that he should refuse to pro- 
duce the paper which Cross had signed as Arthur hac| told him ; 
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why they were only where they started, Cross was like an eel 
and might give them a vast amoont of tronble. Besides, the 
allied powers were determined to make the man hopeless^ 
commit himself, and the whole thing would not amotrnt to a 
thonsand poonds in all. He tried to catch him. It was im- 
moral possibly in our English ideas of justice, but only in ours. 
Any foreign juge d'Instruction would have morally done the same. 

" That is a very large sum of money, Dr. Cross," said Stman. 

'' It is the least I will take, however.*' 

"Have you ever spoken about making terms with Arthur 
Branscombc ? ** 

" Never," said Cross. This lie was very frankly told, with a 
look of wonder. 

** I suppose we had better make short work of it and come to 
terms," said Struan. '< You see that I am without my principal 
(which was in one sense true), and I am not fully instructed. 
However, I will ask. Just sign this paper and I will give yon the 
money in bank notes." 

The paper was soon written out ; it ran — 

*' Received of Robert Struan, Esq., the sum of £500 on the 
condition that I, John Cross, M.D., withdraw all charges against 
Lionel Rranscombe, that I declare all charges against him over 
made by me to have arisen from misconception, and to be utterly 
groundless ; and that I declare him an innocent man." 

Struan laid the paper before him, and at the same time began 
carefully counting some bank notes, which ho took out of a cash 
box, and writing down the numbers of them on a sheet of letter 
paper. 

Cross might have hesitated but for the tempting crackle of the 
crisp paper. Seeing, like lightning, that his last card was not 
yet played, he uttered an oath which was not audibly expressed 
and signed the paper. 

'' Count these notes please, Doctor," said Struan. 

They were con-ect. ** I ought to deduct five per cent, dis- 
count for ready money," said Struan, smiling and looking at 
him askance ; *' but we won't count that. Now, have you any 
objection to further business ? " 

''Not to discussing it," said Cross, pocketing tlie notes with a 
sigh of satisfaction. 

'* Well, this is what I mean. You have a charge against 
Arthur Branscombe : for what will you sell it ? " 

** I must settle that with Arthur myself, Mr. Struan. It is 
a matter about which I cannot possibly listen to third parties. 
What do you knoij^ about it ? *■ 
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^*I frankly confess very little ; I only thonght that as a gentle- 
man who would take money, you might possibly be bought off — 
that is all." 

'* I must not make my bargain with Arthur here," said Cross. 
" Has he authorised you to make any offer to me on the subject ? " 

** Why, no. I am sorry to say that I fear you. still retain more 
of his confidence and love than you deserve. He will not annoy 
you if he can help it ; I do not speak of fair play to a man like 
you, but I give you warning that if you annoy him — well, you 
will make very powerful enemies. 

'' I do not doubt it," said Cross, quietly, and went away without 
more words. 

Struan and Lionel Branscombe were together about a quarter 
of an hour afterwards, and exchanged opinions. 

Lionel said, ** We have him utterly now on the one point, but 
we must save Arthur." 

" We must if we can," replied Struan, " but I can't see how it 
is to be done. It seems that George knows enough to hang 
Cross, and that Cross knows enough to compromise Arthur. But 
none of them will tell the truth. Meanwhile, Lionel, you are safe 
and free, the man can*t fight you after his double treachery." 

'' But we must save Arthur," said Lionel again. 

"Assuredly," said Struan. "You have attended to George's 
letter ? " 

" Yes, if prying can make a good detective. Cross will not be 
alone for some time." 

" I don't see the use of setting Gabriel to watch him." 

" George knows more than he chooses to tell," said Lionel ; 
" we will be on the safe side." 

Cross, in the meanwhile, considered himself saved — at least 
this money made him safe for a time. He had other means, but 
he could not convert them without lowering certain shares which 
he was trying hard to raise. It was obvious to him that he must 
make his grand coup at Pollington. 

"If," he now argued, "I do that, I am absolutely safe. If, 
on the other hand, I only put the screw on Arthur, my position is 
very precarious. Arthur only trusts me because at our last inter- 
view I never said a word about my power over him, or offered to 
extort money from him on those grounds. He will never alter 
his will while I leave him alone, unless Struan and he compare 
notes, which is an imminent danger, and must be averted at 
once." 

So he set his brains to avert it. The horrible deed he had 
4oi)e iQ anticipation ha4 borne Qp fruitS| and Temaii^ed a mystery 
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which puzzled and irritated him beyond measure. There was 
prussio acid enough in Arthur* s dressing case to kill a ship's 
company, hut no one had taken it as yet. This mystery, a 
mystery still, must he solved now and for ever, for there was no 
time to lose. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

OUR DEAB LADIES TAKE THEIR FIRST RAILWAY JOURNET. 

** How near the mountain looks this morning,*' said Lady Alice 
to Lady Madeleine. ** If I were twenty years younger I should 
be able to see the sheep upon it.** 

" Twenty years ! ** exclaimed Lady Madeleine. 

** Yes, it is getting on for that time since we came hero.** 

" Well, not yet,*' said Lady Madeleine, ** but it seems like a 
week since we came. Do you ever wonder what the old folks say 
about us ? '* 

** Not much,** said Lady Alice. " Still I have a curiosity. I 
think some day that I will run over to Castle Browne, and see 
them all ; it would be grand fun entirely. My nephew is Lord 
there now ; he was a gossoon when I saw him last ; he'U do well 
in the world they say, and indeed he was a fine pickle of a boy, 
letting Father Moriarty's pigs into the potatoes in mass time, and 
Father Moriarity going to me father and saying : * Me lard, I 
trouble ye for four pound seven for the damage done by your 
grandson.' * Sure,' says me father, * if your pigs has eat your 
potatoes they'll be the fatter for it — the victuals haven't gone oflf 
the premises at all, at all. You're none the worse ! ' ' But my 
feelings, me lard,' says the clargy. * As for your feelings, Father 
Moriarity,* says mo father, * I'd do a trifle for them.* * Then,* 
says Father Moriarity, * let the O'Rourkcs stay on the land.* 
* They are trashing it till it won't grow a thistle, and subdividing 
it,* says me father. *But I won't evict if you say no ; for you 
are a good man, and a wise one, though you are a Romanist ! ' 
And he had in a bottle of the best sherry wine, the same ho laid 
down the year the Prince Regent came to Dublin in a kilt — no 
'twas in Edinburgh he did that — and he and me father and me 
brother Cornelius finished the bottle and another with it, and the 
Q'Bonrkes are there now. An4 me brother Cornelius went out 
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Bnipe- shooting and came home at one o'clock in the morning, 
with Mike Burke's pitchfork nnder his arm for his gun. I wish 
you had known him early, Madeleine, he'd have made you a good 
hushand." 

Which was undoubtedly true; for there is not a steadier 
officer in the service. Lady Madeleine was very much pleased to 
find her more eccentric companion in the humour for old memories. 
<* If you went to Castle Browne you would come back to me ? " 
she said. 

Lady Alice at once lifted Lady Madeleine o£f the gi'ound in her 
arms and began to cry. 

" Do you think that I would ever leave you now, my beloved, 
after so many patient years, when you have borne with my ill- 
temper and my wild Irish ways ? No, my dear, I will only pray that 
God may take me first, though that's selfish again. An English 
woman might be found to do such a thing, but never an Irish 
woman in the whole of the Island." 

" Don't you bo too sure," said Lady Madeleine, smiling. 
** Somebody is coming here to-day who may alter your resolution. 
My brother Algernon has now come home from India for the third 
and last time, and he is coming to see me this very day. ' Will 
you see him ? " 

** Your brother coming? that is grand news," said Lady Alice. 
** He was the only man I ever loved, and he used to pay me atten- 
tions which no other man ever did. Now I shall see him again 
when we are both old ; I am so very glad." 

** You are neither of you very old," said Lady Madeleine, 
laughing. " You must take care." 

** Perhaps my brother Cornelius may come, and I may have to 
give you the same warning." 

*' Your brother is married, mine is a bachelor," said Lady 
Madeleine, ** so I am safe." 

He came while they were still in the garden, and Lady Made- 
leine went at the broad central walk to meet him. Brother and 
sister had not met for some years, and so Lady Alice went on with 
trimming the roses. 

At last they approached her : he was much taller than his sister, 
but wonderfully like her ; he had never been handsome, but he had 
the same beautiful quiet expression. Lady Alice's heart had been 
given him years ago, and she gave it over again now. 

** Do you remember me, Lady Alice ? " he said, taking her hand 
in his. 

** The Irish never forget those who are kind to them," she 
replied, with just a shade of tenderness in her voice, 
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This was an entirely now fact to tho Indian jndge ; but then 
he had been so long ont of the country, yon see. Ho answered : 

'' You speak with all the warmth and generosity of yonr naticm, 
but I cannot allow that yon ever incurred any obligation to me. 
On the contrary yon gave me the benefit of yonr society, and to 
some extent of yonr confidence, when we were both, in spite of our 
family connections, almost friendless. My recollections of yon are 
more agreeable than those of any woman I ever met.*' 

Women may get a trifle grey without losing the power of blush- 
ing ; it is perfectly certain that Lady Alice had not lost that 
power. And that false traitor Lady Madeleine Howard, behaying 
more like Howard of Escrick than Howard of Effingham, saw 
suddenly that the gate of the fowl-yai*d was open, and ran off to 
shut it. It was not open, as she well knew. The hens were all 
walking about talking to themselyes in a monotonous tone about 
barley and eggs, except two who had determined to lay in the same 
nest in defiance of each other and the proprieties of life, and occa- 
sionally enliyened that function by pecking one another on the back 
of the head, much as George and Arthur Branscombe used to do 
before the advent of Robert Struan. 

Lord Algernon and Lady Alice were alone together ; that was 
all that this false friend desired. She had heard from her brother 
before that morning, and by degrees had matured a certain plot, or 
to be more polite, plan, which the reader may possibly guess if he 
is profoundly sagacious. 

"Alice,*' said Algernon, when they were alone, "you tell me 
that you have not forgotten the past." 

" I am not likely to, Algernon," she said frankly. ** Before I 
left the world for this peaceful home, my pleasantest recollections 
were of you." 

" You remember what I said to you. You remember how 
cruelly we were parted by others ? " 

" I remember well." 

" May I, now that wo are older and more independent, say the 
same words again ? " 

** Please, Algonion, do not. I beg of you in Heaven's name not 
to do so. My relations with your sister are such, and they have 
been continued so long, that any breach of them would ruin her 
life. This is the third time you have hinted at this, and I have 
not answered you. Now I meet you face to fjvce, let me tell you 
once for all that it is impossible. We are both too old to think 
of such a tiling." 

" How much does Mivdeleiue know ? " he asked simply, not 
heeding her retnonstrances, 
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<' My secret escaped me once. I told her that I had loved you, 
and she knew that it was because she was your sister that I con- 
sented to join her in the renunciation of the world : but she does 
not know how far matters went, or how your fiather separated us. 
Algernon, will it content you that we should be loving friends 
henceforth?" 

" It must," said Algernon Howard with secret complacency : for 
he thought that it would be all as he wished in time. <' Now, 
Alice, let us go into the house and see Madeleine again.*' 

Lady Madeleine observed with great content that for the 
present they were most excellent good friends, and she was very 
happy. 

Then the floodgates of speech were loosed, and they talked 
about old times, and the various people whom they had known 
before Lord Algernon, the cadet, had gone from the world to India, 
and before Lady Alice and Lady Madeleine had gone still further 
from the world into Shropshire. Lady Alice said that they were 
like ghouls, digging out people some of whom had been dead for 
twenty years. Still she took a turn or two with the spade herself 
for all that. 

" Lady Emily Tavish, you remember her, Algernon, the girl 
with the wall eye, and a Scotch pebble broach, which she had the 
impudence to compare to real Irish diamonds, when it is well 
known that there are no diamonds in Scotland, and that the 
Wicklow gold is better than Scotch silver any day. And she was 
married to a Manchester man, with a cotton mill, that bought 
improper pictures of EUghlandmen and Greeks, and such people, 
and she came into a nice penny too, and he made more of it by 
letting her shootings : ye wouldn't find an Irishman doing that. 
She was a good woman though, and wouldn't see the poor want. 
Wotherston knows her." 

'< I suppose you can let me sleep here, Madeleine ? " said 
Algernon. " I have to go away to-morrow morning." 

** This is a short visit : — ^whither ? " 

'' I am going to see our nephew at PoUington, after an interval 
of seventeen years," said Algernon. <' I suppose that you have 
not seen him or any one." 

" He has been here twice," said Lady Madeleine. '' Once for 
no particular purpose, but again when Clara and Wotherston were 
married." 

" How is he getting on ? " asked Algernon. 

<< Well, they say that he led at one time a sad life, but we have 
always found him a perfect gentleman, in his way you know." 

<' I am going to see him," said Algernon, '< I fun going to 
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enter into English politics, and he is, all said and done, the man 
in oar hranch of the family with more acres than any other member 
of it. Has he any political power ? *' 

" I don't fancy he has mnch. I do not think that Arthur will 
be of use to you. He is eccentric, and he is in affliction jost now. 
Wait a few days.*' 

<' Algernon might do good by going there," said Lady Alice. 
" And you might do still more good by going with him." 

'< I should like to go with my brother if he goes," said Lady 
Madeleine. '' Edith has been there all alone nursing George, for 
some time now, and she would like to see one of us." 

** She might like to see the pair of us," said Lady Alice, ** and 
she will too, for I am going. Send in a hurry now, and tell 
Wotherston*s people to have his big carriage here by half-past 



mne." 



** Do you use Wotherston's carriages in this free and easy 
manner ? " inquired Algernon, with amused astonishment. 

" His horses want exercising now he is away in office," said 
Lady Alice, '' and his men would as soon drive for us as for 
him." 

She might have added sooner, for their master never gave them 
half-a-sovereign every time they put their horses to. 

Pulverbatch was the nearest station to Weston, and our two 
Ladies, accompanied by Algernon, alighted there half-an-hour too 
soon. The station-master was greatly upset, but kept his presence 
of mind. It was the first time on which the two mysterious ladies 
of Weston had been seen there in his time. He knew who they 
wore very well, because Wotherston's servant had told him in a 
hurried whisper on alighting from the box. Which was which, 
and who was the gentleman with them, he had no time to gather. 
He rushed on his destruction without a saving hand held out to 
help him. 

** Lady Madeleine Howard, I believe," he said, making his best 
bow to Lady Alice Browne. 

** If you don't know an Irish woman when you see her," said 
Lady Alice, with assumed severity, ** I am sorry for you. But it 
is nothing less than was to be expected. Saxon all over." 

** My lady,** said the station-master, getting red, ** I beg to 
inform your ladyship that I am as good an Irishman as you are 
yourself. My name's O'Dowd, and a true Catholic like your 
ladyship.** 

** Man,** said Lady Alice, now struggling to preserve a juste 
milieu between her love for an Irishman, and her anger at finding 
one so ignorant as to suppose that any of her branch p( the Browpo 
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family could possibly be a Catholic. " We want tickets for Pol- 
lington.** And she turned grandly away from her abashed fellow- 
countryman. But she recovered her self-possession by comparing 
unfavourably the country through which they passed, with Ireland 
as it was before the Man Peel (she never would call him anything 
else) made the Maynooth Grant. Her ladyship's knowledge of 
Irish history was not trustworthy. 



CHAPTER LVn. 

A HAPPY EVENING AT P0LLIN6T0N. 

Georoe, Edith, and Arthur wore together one afternoon. George 
and Edith were reading, Edith a religious book and George a 
secular book, while Arthur was standing in the window silent. 
At last he turned and said — 

*' I make it four pound, eighteen and four pence. What do you 
two make it? " 

As this was the first they had ever heard of it naturally neither 
of them could say. So they both smiled and were puzzled. 
Arthur enlightened them by saying — 



(( 



Her. 



Arthur left them exactly where they were until explanations 
became necessary and it was discovered that Arthur had been 
thinking to himself for a long time, and was under the impression 
that he had been saying it all aloud and that they had boon listen- 
ing to ii). The discovery greatly disconcerted him because he 
had forgotten several points in his argument, and was afraid he 
would have to remember them. Edith, however, saved him 
further trouble by saying — 

** Of what were you speaking, Arthur ? " 

" Widow Wilson's rent," said Arthur promptly ; ** that's what 
I make it. She has been here asking for time again, and I never 
give time ; bless you, I should have them all down upon me ii I 
did. My Governor used to say that a gentleman should never 
keep cottage property on his own bauds, for they will beg on till 
they ruin you. Now I am not going to give her time. Give one, 
give all, and die in the union." 

" She is a hard-working old trot, Arthur," said George : " will 
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yon let me pay for her ? I have got the money/* he added, with 
a faint laugh. 

''That wouldn't do/' said Arthur, shaking his head sagely; 
"you'd he paying for the whole lot of them next; and Ninian 
Chaloner has heen at it again and knocked his hrother's bead 
through my new sash window which he got me to pat in ; they 
fell out ahout skittles. And he pays for that I tell him. And his 
hrother won't pull him : if he does when I am on the bench I 
won't SCO him through, though he is not a bad tenant. I have 
got a diflferent plan with widow Wilson." 

** And what is that ? " said George. 

"Why," said Arthur, with a cunning laugh, "to let her off 
altogether ; don't you see that makes no precedent ; the others 
know that I won't let them off. I think that is deuced sharp ; 
but the idea was not original ; I got it from those parables that 
Edith was reading, about the importunate widow, and the cmd 
fellow servant." 

" I think you got it out of your own good heart, Arthur," said 
Edith ; but Aiihur did not hear it, for by this time ho had realised 
the fact that George had offered to pay the widow's rent out of 
his own pocket. This was so astounding that it served him for 
mental pabulum for the n^xt half- hour : at the end of which be 
came to this lucid conclusion : 

" Ninian Chaloner's mother was Betsy Gates of Littlease Farm, 
and her father sold all the manure of the land and got down to 
eight bushels an acre before Ifie Governor had to thrash out his 
best rick by force and violence to get his rent. That is what the 
Scotch people call hypothec, and they don't like it." 

After a short time he continued, looking out of the window — 

" That is the same bay horse that I sold to Anscombe at the 
* Spread Eagle ' in Gloucester : I wonder what Dickenson gave 
him for it. Anscombe got his money's worth out of me for that 
horse, though he would have cast me in an action on warranty if 
he had gone on. Ho held his tongue after he found out the 
spavin, and sold him to that fool Dickenson who would buy any- 
thing. They are going to stay, they have both got out, and the 
boxes are being taken down." 

Edith's curiosity led her to the window as the only possible way 
of finding out what Arthur was talking about. To her unntter- 
able astonishment she saw a fly drawn up before the door. Lady 
Madeleine and a strange man standing on the steps, while Lady 
Alice was directing the removal of some boxes with a large 
imibrella. 

" We had better go down, Arthur," she said. 
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** Think so ? '* said Arthur ; " then come on.** 

And down they went. Arthur confronted the party on the 
steps and did not say anything except to teU the servants generally 
not to chip the oak halusters with the boxes as they carried them 
upstairs. 

** I hope we are welcome, Arthur? " said Lady Madeleine. 

**It is my opinion," said Arthur, speaking very slowly, "that 
we had better have fires in all the rooms, or you'll be having the 
lumbago, and you are not so young as you werey aunt. Neither, 
sir,'* he continued, looking at Lord Algernon, " are you apparently: 
and you. Lady Alice, are getting on in years ; you were pretty old 
when I was a boy." 

"Arthur,** said Lady Madeleine, holding out her hand, at 
which he gazed in mute astonishment, " we are come to pay you 
a visit.'* 

" Well, don't go away again, aunt ; that is all I ask of you.** 

** This is your uncle Algernon, " she replied, siiiiling, " from 
India.** 

** I can just remember you before you went to India, sir," said 
Arthur, ** and you were kind to me. Well, I will do the best I 
can for you ; people from that climate generally like a warm mash 
before bedding down. I didn't mean that, I mean that my cook 
makes excellent curries.** 

Here he stopped and looked fixedly at Lady Alice Browne's 
bonnet, a vast and expensive structure originally erected in the 
year which placed Louis Philippe on the throne of France, but 
which had sinc« been, as they say of churches, repaired and 
beautified by her own Irish hands without Parisian advice. He, 
however, quickly recovered himself, and said with dignity, almost 
with grace — 

"You three have done mo a high honour and compliment. 
Everything I have is at your service. I have not deserved this 
from you, but I will try to. I am not what I was, and you will 
find the same thing true about my poor brother." 

Here he was complimented with a sounding slap on the back 
from Lady Alice. He was not moved or astonished in any way. 
The congenital insanity of the Irish nation was part of the creed 
which he had received from his father, and, if she liked to bang 
him about the back, the laws of hospitality prevented his noticing it. 

" However," he said, " come in and be welcome to Pollington. 
Here is our dear little Edith ; my new house-keeper will welcome 
you better than I can. Come into the drawing-room, and take off 
your " 

He was going to say bonnets, but he was uncertain whether 
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Lady*s Alice's headdress was a bonnet in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word ; so with his usnal cantion he substituted the word 
** clothes,'* which scandahsed that lady greatly, though she was 
too good to show it. << As if we were molasses negroes," she 
said to Lady Madeleine in private ; '' but he is a good fellow, and 
I will swear there is Irish blood in him somehow." 

Arthur gave them a good welcome in the way of hospitality : 
he drove his servants about until everything was in order for 
them : no such doings had been seen in PoUington since " the 
Governor " died. His servants, from the number of fires which 
were ordered to be lit, wondered if he was going to bum the 
house down. Unused to hospitality, he made the mistake of 
looking merely after his guests' creature comforts, and not giving 
them what among high-bred people is thought of more highly, his 
society. But that was no great loss, poor fellow. Edith did the 
honours for him far better than he could have done them himself : 
he bustled away to see to everything, and the others let him go 
without trying to retain him. 

He was a secondary person. The sick man was first in con- 
sideration ; when Lady Alice asked Edith ** how is he ? " she was 
understood to mean George. And they all went upstairs to visit 
that sinner. 

He had been getting better, so Edith told them, and he had his 
clothes on and was sitting up on a couch. He would get through 
it she said, but would never be the man ho was before. Lady 
Alice said that was a bad hearing indeed. She had expressed a 
totally different opinion shortly before on reading the letter which 
had come to them from PoUington. But then Lady Alice was 
brought up on the other side of that channel which takes its name 
from the patron saint of the tyrannical Saxon. 

George was very glad to see them. ** This," he said to Lady 
Madeleine, ** is like a promise of better days, aunt. If I am to 
die I am not afraid now ; not in the least. You will be kind to 
old Arthur when I am gone, won't you ? " 

** But you shan't die, George," said she. 

^* I am afraid that is past your mending, Aunt Madeleine," said 
George : ** listen to my breath." 

** Your breath," said Lady Alice, who had sat down behind 
him, ** your breath is well enough. Why my uncle, Lord Dennis 
Bro\wie, lived for twenty years with both lungs gone. Not that 
there was ever any consumption known in Ireland till the traitor 
Londonderry (it's Castlereagh some of them call him ; they never 
know their own names in England) introduced it with his wicked 
Union. You'll do well enough." 
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" In the next world possibly/' said George, ** but I fear not in 
this : I know that I may linger on for years and years, but I can 
never enjoy life again. I say * again/ that is nonsense ; I never 
have enjoyed life until now, though, God knows, I risked my soul 
to do 80 : every hour of my present life is more precious to me 
than a year of my old one." 

" And why ? *' said Lady Alice. 

'' I don't know,** said George ; '' I think it is because every- 
body seems to care for me more. Arthur is so kind, and Edith is 
so kind, and it all dates from Struan*s coming. I think that you 
said my uncle Algernon was here. He was in love with you. 
Lady Alice, once, and I am in love with you now. Ah, I know a 
great many things more than I speak of, Lady Alice.*' 

Algernon came to him at once, but he only made a singular 
request in answer to the inquiries after his health. 

"You see, uncle Algernon, that you can do anything. Ask 
them to let me come down to dinner to-night. Two of Arthur's 
grooms could get me down perfectly well, and then," he added in 
a whisper, '' I don't like to be alone at all times, I have been 
frightened. My nerve is gone ; and besides, I want to see com- 
pany. There is no danger down there, — ^I mean in my going 
downstairs. Do manage it for me." 

Algernon, most good-natured of souls, told him that it should 
be done ; and soon after they all left George and dispersed. He 
lay reading by himself very quietly, taking alternately Blaine's 
nural sports and Thomas k Kempis. What Arthur would have 
made of his conversation after a course of these two authors I 
have not the audacity to inquire. George seemed to get on 
tolerably well. 

When Arthur came, heated with the exertions of hospitality, 
very late into the drawing-room, he hod only time to take Lady 
Alice's arm, put his elbow into her ribs, and lead her into the 
dining-room. Everything had been got ready, though the house- 
hold was not accustomed to dinner parties, and Arthur felt that 
he was not only a magistrate but a gentleman. If he could only 
save George, he thought, how happy they might all be again. 

And lo ! there was George, brought downstairs and sitting in 
an easy chair next to him. He at once left Lady Alice in silence, 
and shifted George's cushions. Then he returned to the head of 
the table, and standing up said, to the confusion of every one 
except the person addressed : 

" Lady Alice, will you say grace ? " 

No Irish woman (*' and she a Browne," argued Lady Alice) 
was likely to be disconcerted by a Saxon booby like him. Lady 

80 
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Alice rose, said ''Bless the victuals, " and sat down again. She 
would have performed high mass if she had known how, and if 
Lady Madeleine had asked her, under protest of course. 

It was not an unpleasant party hy any means. The reader will 
be good enough to remember that not one of the people assembled 
was in any way used to society. They all had their specialities, 
and talked about them. Every one contributed as best he or she 
could to the conversation; all wanted to be agreeable to each 
other, and they were so. 

** I see,** remarked Lady Madeleine, a propos de fiefi, ** that 
the Times spells CoUseum with an o." 

" The O'Briens spell their name in the same way, only they put 
the first,** said Lady Alice. '' And it*s the same with the Pope 
— his name's spelt with an a in all foreign countries. They call 
him Pape. Urban the Sixth was the last Protestant pope you 
ever had. He set up the rock of Cashel and the round towers 
which are bigger than the Saxon towers of Chichester, and would 
have drained the bog of AUen, but that he was stopped by the 
cardinals.*' 

Arthur in the meantime rambled on in his usual way, consider- 
ing that the laws of hospitality forbade him to leave off. Algernon 
Howard told George about the sporting and riding side of Indian 
life, and George listened with attention and replied with intelli- 
gence and vivacity. To be talking on equal terms with a refined 
gentleman was new to George. 

It seemed as though really brighter times were coming on 
Pollington at last. 

And they saw no handwriting upon the wall, nor indeed, had 
they done so, was there a Daniel to read it for them. 



CHAPTER LVm. 

GEORGE GIVES ARTHUR ALL HE HAS. 

Cursing the summer weather, and the still long summer- days 
which contracted within so few the hours in which he could work 
out his wicked plot, and increased his danger. Cross slowly but 
surely crept towards his unconscious victim, using at its highest 
powers one of the keenest brains which was ever devoted to the 
devil's service. 
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He was essentially a man of the town, and hated the country. 
Ho knew, and liked a beautiful landscape on canvas, but he had 
no eye for one before it was composed and put into an artistic 
form by the painter. And so the afternoon which was spent by 
him at a beautiful little forest-embowered inn, seemed the longest 
and most wearisome he had ever known. 

He left the inn walking towards the end of the afternoon ; he 
was in a part of the country six miles from Polliugton, where he 
had never been, and where he would have been utterly unknown 
even had he been in his every-day garb ; but he was now dis- 
guised beyond recognition. Keeping to the very quietest lanes 
and paths, so as to meet but few of the home- going labourers 
(each of whom gave him a cheerful ** good-night," little dreaming 
of his direful errand), he in a very few miles reached the out- 
skirts of Arthur's park, at a place where there was no gate ; and 
with some difficulty clambering over the deer-fence, stood breast- 
high in fern, about an hour after the sun had set behind the tall 
distant chimneys of Pollington House, the hospitable smoke from 
which was ascending into the evening air. 

** The fool has got some fancy about warming his house,*' said 
Cross. " I wonder what craze this is ? " 

But he crept on under the dark shadows, relentless; the 
rabbits gave scarcely a look at him, and then dived into their 
holes with his secret. A herd of deer looked at him and then 
fled in wild confusion, as though they would have cried 
" Murder ! '* and roused the country. The roosting pheasant 
cock, with his hoarse cry, seemed trying to warn his owner who 
might shoot him ruthlessly on the morrow. Only the man sped 
on, cruel and ungrateful, to the treacherous destruction of his 
familiar friend ; on an errand which the most savage tiger in the 
Indian jungle would never have undertaken. Man almost alone 
among animals habitually destroys his own species. 

He was served by the moon. She had been down for an hour 
before he entered the house in safety. He knew every inch of 
the way, and felt-shod he crept on to the door of Arthur's room, 
by the back stairs. The door was ajar — a piece of good luck he 
had not anticipated, though he had his oiled key ready. He 
looked in ; George was in bod, and breathing heavily. Arthur, 
too, he thought, was silent in his bed, which he could dimly see ; 
it was now half-past eleven, and he was obviously in his first 
heavy sleep, from which nothing short of kicks could wake the 
lumbering brute, as he said to himself. Only a dimly burning 
night-light was by George's bed. All was well, and he stole in, 
having made his preparations. He held a handkerchief saturated 
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with chlorofonn in one hand, ready for George if he should moTe, 
while in the other was the deadly and sadden qoietas for Arthur. 

He knew every detail of George's accident, hut he did not 
know that he never slept nntU Arthur gave him his sedative in 
hed ; still less did he dream that Arthur was not in hed at all, 
hut was in the dining-room in slow conversation on his part about 
carriage-horses, with Lord Algernon Howard. 

He stealthily looked into George's face. George was as wide- 
awake as a fox, and knew him in an instant ; he started up and 
struck at Cross fiercely. 

" You murderous devil. Arthur f Arthur f help ! Why have 
you left me ? " he cried, holding Cross's hands as though in a 
pair of vices. 

« Will you be quiet f If you are quiet I will leave you alone, 
you penniless scoundrel," said Cross savagely under his breath. 
" Be still and you will be rich to-morrow." 

'' At the sacrifice of Arthur ! I understand you," said George. 
" No, sink your soul, you shan't touch him, I'll die first " ; and, 
relaxing his hold, he tried to jump out of bed, crying again, 
"Arthur! Arthur!" 

The practised hand of Cross was on George's fractured rib, 
and the deadly handkerchief was thrust into his mouth. There 
was one wild scream of agony which rang through the house, and 
then Arthur was in the now darkened room, crying, '* George, dear 
George, my beloved brother, what is it ? " 

Cross was out of the room almost before Arthur was in it ; 
before Arthur could get a light he was far away in the park, 
perfectly safe — a murderer certainly, but with the maddening 
sense on him of having committed a perfectly useless and possibly 
dangerous crime. 

" Fancy that soulless hound dying for his brother's sake. 
And Edith, the only woman I ever loved, teaching him to do it 
with her whining prayers. Is there a God ? " 

And he kept repeating this question to himself as he fled under 
the dark watching trees, and the gazing stars. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

THE END OF A TUBBULENT LIFE. 

Abthub ran back at once and met Algernon Howard on the 
stairs with a candle ; he snatched it from him and said, " Go 
please, and rouse the house and send for the doctor, I cannot 
make my brother hear me." 

Then he went back. 

When they came in Arthur was sitting on the bed with 
George's head on his arm. ''He is quite dead," said Arthur, 
quietly, and indeed one glance showed them all that he was. It 
was obyious that he had ruptured a blood-vessel by some sudden 
incautious movement. Lord Algernon at once gave it as his 
opinion that he had shifted on his side too suddenly and had 
pierced the lung with the broken bone. (The coroner's jury, 
after hearing the evidence of the surgeon, unanimously agreed 
that such was the case afterwards.) 

But Arthur spoke no word, good or bad, to any of them. He 
asked them to go away, and they left him with his dead brother. 
None of them went to bed again, and they heard him tramping 
up and down the room all night. The earliest servant reported 
that he had been in the park soon after daybreak talking to some 
one. 

Edith came to him very early ; she found him dressed. He 
had covered the whole bed with a great shawl of vast value, 
which he had hoarded away somewhere, and he spoke to her very 
quietly, but with a very strange expression. 

'' You will see that everything needful is done, Edith. Did he 
die in the Roman Catholic faith ? " 

" There was not time " 

** Because if he did he should be buried by that communion,*' 
said Arthur. 

And so he went down to the stable-yard, silent. The servants 
dared not speak to him nor hardly look at him : he asked for 
Jacob, and the young man came with flushed face and tearful 
eyes. 

** Jacob," he said, '' take his saddle and bridle, and everything 
which belonged to him, up to my bedroom. You will find him 
and me there alone." 

'' May I see him, master ? " sobbed the young fellow. ' I 
should like to sec him again. He was very kind to me after Mr. 
Struan came to live here." 
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" Yon shall see him, Jacob,*' replied Arthur, and went away 
tearless with his head bowed. 

All that experience, love, and care conld do had been done ; 
and when Arthur later turned down the sheet which covered tho 
face, while not only Jacob, but all the other tearful servants 
stood by, he saw his poor wild brother before him, looking ten 
years younger, with a rose upon his bosom. He seemed so 
peaceful and holy in death, with every devil cast out of him, that 
Arthur remarked something to the servants, without any cogita- 
tion at all, a thing most unusual to him. 

" You may depend upon it,** he said, gazing slowly round, 
" that that is the way he looks at this moment in Heaven.'* 

Who could contradict him, and who would if they could ? It 
is only certain to us that the body of George lay there silent upon 
the bed, and that it could never gamble or cheat or lie any more. 
Where was the poor wild fellow himself ? That is past all telling. 
Poor Arthur had gathered that he was in Heaven ; let us leave 
him alone with his belief. 

No one save those absolutely necessary went into that room 
until the funeral ; only they kuew that Arthur slept in the next 
one, and they heard him often go into the chamber of death in 
the night. Before the cofhn was closed the others took leave of 
him ; and then the world saw him no more. 

Somehow or another there had been a revulsion of feeling 
going on for a time in favour of the two brothers of PoUington. 
Little by little it had leaked out that they had amended their 
lives, and were behaving very well. Struan had possibly some- 
thing to do with this opinion. It is certain that although no one 
was asked to George's funeral, there was such a gathering of 
carriages in front of the house as had not been there for thirty 
years, and people had left their cards during the preceding week 
who had never been near the house during the later years of old 
Branscombe. Perhaps the presence of Lord Algernon and Lady 
Madeleine Howard, with Lady Alice Browne, did good ; but it is 
certain that poor George was more highly honoured in his death 
than ever he was in his life. 

George was laid beside his turbulent old father in the family 
vault. Arthur went in with his hands full of roses, which Edith 
had given him at his desire; he laid them impartially on the 
coffins of his father and his brother ; and so they were left alone 
together in that place where there is no quarrelling and no anger, 
with the heart-breaking regret of one dull soul which had done 
its best to love them. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

THE SECRET DISCLOSED. 

Cross, in his guilty terror, but with infinite relief, read the 
report of the inquest on poor George. That extraordinary 
creature Arthur was sworn, and with some reluctance, which was 
regarded as fraternal grief, gave his evidence as to finding his 
brother dead. He had been taken up and put to bed at the 
usual time, but Arthur had delayed going up to him early as 
usual, in consequence of a long conversation between him and 
Lord Algernon Howard. Then the medical evidence showed the 
cause of death : Mr. George, evidently fancying himself stronger, 
had tried to move without the assistance of his brother, on which 
he was dependent night and day; he had fallen back, and the 
fractured rib had entered the lung and killed him. The jury at 
once returned a verdict of ** accidental death," and condoled with 
Mr. Arthur Branscombe on the loss of a brother whom he had 
nursed so tenderly. 

Cross wrote to Arthur condoling with him, and saying how 
sorry he was that he had not been by. To which letter Arthur 
promptly answered, rewriting a letter which was lying on his 
desk. 

" The Grange, Weston. 
" My dear Cross, — I am terribly cut up about poor George. 
I can*t stand Pollington at present, and so the two good ladies 
have taken me in here. I wish you would come and see me. I 
want to talk to you about a certain affair, not LioneVs or 
George's, You know what I mean. Try to come Thursday if 
you can. 

Arthur Branscombe." 

Cross telegraphed that he would come, and he went. ''I 
think," he said, ** that I can get in with him again. What I 
said to Struan about his affair may be very well got out of. I 
said that I would settle it with him. 

'' What can I do if I do regain my influence over him ? I am 
completely at a loss to know. I have but one card to play — my 
knowledge of these old forgeries of his. He thinks that I hold 
the documents as proof, not dreaming that the old man, his 
father, bought them up from me, and paid me for them. Still, 
he can't know that. I must have quiet and private speech with 
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« 

him, and see what I can do. As for anything fnrthor, my nenre 
is not equal to it. I should make a fiasco just now. It is lucky 
he is in this humour; however, it will give me time to turn 
round." • And so he arrived at Weston. 

He was shown into the drawing-room at the Grange, where he 
found Lady Alice, Lady Madeleme, Edith, and a little gentleman 
in hlack, whom he did not know. The three ladies howed courteously 
to him, and sat down. Lady Alice hy no means aggressively this 
time, yet he liked the stylo of that L-ish woman's sitting down still 
less than on a former occasion. 

Lady Alice and Lady Madeleine had Edith hetween them. 
" They are going to play some card with her," he said, puzzled ; 
'* I wonder what it is." He, as requested, sat down on a chair, 
facing the window which looked out into the hright garden. 

*'Dr. Cross," said the little man, ''you have heen asked to 
come here to talk over a few matters of husiness." 

'' I shall he really only too charmed," said Cross ; " hut I must 
confess that I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance." 

''You shall have it, sir, at once. I am Father Wilson, a 
memher of the Society of Jesus." 

" I cannot say I ever heai*d of you, sir," replied Cross, " hut of 
course I am delighted. May I point out the fact that I came here 
hy appointment to meet Mr. Arthur Branscomhe." 

"He is close hy, sir, hut we wished to say a few words to you 
on a certain suhject, hefore you see him. I only wish to say. Dr. 
Cross, that we desire a compromise." 

"Is the presence of these ladies necessary ? " asked Cross, 
coolly. 

" Yes.** 

" Very well then, go on. I am afraid that I may have to say 
much which will distress Mrs. Lionel Branscomhe ; hut pray 
proceed." 

He was more and more ahroad ; his head throhhed. 

" Now, Doctor Cross, I have taken your case in hand, and I 
have other work to do, so I must make an end of it. Will you 
compound with us for leaving Lionel Branscomhe alone ? " 

" There are too many people here to render it desirahle to talk 
ahout such a delicate husiness," replied Cross, coolly. " And you 
will allow mo to observe to you how very much at random you are 
talking. Leave Lionel Branscomhe alone — from what ? I desire 
to see Mr. Arthur Branscomhe, who made an appointment with 
me at this place and time." 

" He is not ready to see you," said Father Wilson. " He will 
be directly. We will settle the affair of Lionel first." 
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*' Yon can settle anything yon choose, my good sir,*' said Cross, 
with an air of indifference, though he was groping, half-maddened, 
in the dark ; '< only pray don*t be too long about it, for my pro- 
fessional time is valuable.*' He saw that Wilson held threads in 
his hand of which he. Cross, was totally ignorant. 

" You know Mr. Struan, Dr. Cross ? ** 

" Yes," said Cross, " where is he ? " 

<' He telegraphs from London," said Father Wilson. <' If you 
doubt me as a Jesuit, read that message." 

Cross looked at it, and with a sigh of relief saw that it was 
genuine. Btruan, he thought, could not Jbe there before the next 
day. 

'' Mr. Struan," said Cross, '' made certain proposals to me which 
are still in abeyance ; he proposed a meeting between me and Mr. 
Lionel Branscombe. I should like to see that gentleman, it would 
simplify matters. Where is Lionel Branscombe ? ^ 

" Well, it may simplify matters if you do see him. He is here, 
and will speak to you himself." 

Cross felt himself being beaten in detail, yet he had the courage 
of Yolpone. He said nothing. Father Wilson went to the door 
and called into the sunlit garden, " Lionel ! " 

** Let me go. Why have you done this to me ? " said Edith, 
feebly struggling ; " it is too bad. It is cruel. Oh, let me go." 

But Lady Alice's strong arm was round her. and Lady Madeleine's 
thin finger were genUy twined in hers, ^tween strength and 
gentleness she was subdued, and remained pale and terrified — 
expectant, yet full of strange dread. 

Up the broad walk came two figures — one Clara, bright and 
handsome, the other the old dark figure of the monk in black which 
had haunted the Grange Garden so long— the figure of the poor 
deformed and ruined Lionel. 

He came into the middle of the room. Clara left him and sat 
beside Lady Madeleine, reaching her hand over so that it could 
touch that of Edith. So fortified, Edith rested her hands on the 
brave Irish breast of Lady Alice and prepared for what was to 
. come. ** 1 was never faithless to you, Lionel," she thought. ** 1 
did like Struan, but that is all over. I wish I could have been 
spared this." 

'' Some one here wishes to speak to me," said Lionel from under 
his hood. 

Cross spoke. ** Are you Mr. Lionel Branscombe, or are you 
masquerading ? I think there is a secret plot against me." 

*' I am easily identified," said Lionel. " Do you desire to see 
my face after what you know has happened to me ? " 
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" Yes," said Cross, defiantly. 

Edith shuddered, hut Lady Alice whispered, '* Courage, my 
darling,*' and she was still outwardly, hut her heart heat violently. 

<< You shall see me then," said Lionel, suddenly dropping his 
monk's dress, which fell on the floor ahout him. 

Cross hounded to his feet with some horrihle, half-inarticulate 
oath. Edith hurst from her captors and stood up with hoth hands 
held out towards him. For there stood, not Lionel, hut — 
Struan. 

And yet Lionel, for he cried in the voice she rememhered 
now — 

" Edith, my heloved, will you come to me now ? I have tried 
to win your heart twice, and failed the second time, as you know " 
(here he smiled). ** My own hardly-tried wife, rest your head upon 
my hosom, and nothing shall part us hut death." 

She ran to him, and put her face on his hreast. 

" Why did you try me so cruelly, darling ? " she gasped ; "I 
did not know you ; think of that ! " 

** I ought not to have tried you so, Edith dear, I was wrong. 
But you came out of the trial so well, my love, that I cannot regret 
it ; can you forgive me ? " 

''It is I who have to ask forgiveness," she responded, nestling 
still more closely to his heart ; and there was silence in the room 
for the space of half a minute, during which Lady Alice regarded 
Cross keenly. 

Cross saw Edith, whom he had once tried to gain, in the arms 
of Lionel, the man he had tried to ruin. He saw at once that 
Lionel was Struan, and Struan, Lionel. He knew how hopelessly 
he had committed himself to Lionel, and how almost certainly 
Lionel had let Arthur know that he had compounded twice over 
ahout the charge against him. He was hemmed in on every side. 
There had heen, he could see (no need for a Jesuit like Wilson to 
tell him), a plot against him for some time. Lady Alice saw that 
he was taken hy surprise ; he certainly took her. 

He folded his arms and laughed sneeringly. ** As soon as you 
have finished your long deferred endearments with your wife, Mr. 
Lionel Branscombc, I should like to ask you where Mr. Arthur 
Branscomhe is, and where I can get a constable ? You fools, do 
you think that you can play with me ? I was taken hy surprise 
when I found that the man Struan, with whom I had compounded 
a felony, was the man who committed it, Lionel Branscomhe. I 
am afraid I swore before ladies, a betise I seldom commit. I was 
brought here under the pretence of seeing my firiend, Mr. Arthur 
Branscomhe. I should like to see him." 
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'' Mr. Arthur Branscombe is in the next room," said Father 
Wilson. *' He desires to explain his own affairs to yon alone. That 
is your way/' said the priest, politely waving his hand to the half- 
opened door. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

ARTHUB AND GROSS SETTLE MATTERS ALONE. 

He passed into the room, and there stood Arthur and Gabriel the 
footman. 

Cross paused. The combination struck him as very singular ; 
but he knew he must not hesitate. 

" Arthur," he said, ** are you in this combination against me ? ** 

** No,'* said Arthur, quietly ; " were I, I could utterly ruin you. 
I yielded to them in having you here at aU. You must make such 
tenus as you can with them. You and I have to speak together. 
Gabriel, you can go." 

Cross sat and listened, with a growing gleam of hope. He, at 
all events, had this booby to himself; it were strange if he could 
not right himself now. 

<' Cross," continued Arthur, with none of his old hesitation, 
''you knew certain facts about me, which, whether generously or 
with a view of ultimate gain, you have hitheiio withheld : name 
them." 

'' If you insist upon it I must," said Cross. *' On three occasions 
you forged your father's name for large amounts." 

** And what became of the proofs ? " asked Arthur. 

'* They are in my possession," said Cross, ** but they are known 
of to others, whom I have kept quiet." 

Arthur smiled sadly. '* Cross, who was the last person with 
my father on his deathbed ? " 

** Why you, to be sure," said Cross, adding to himself, ** if the 
old man said anything Arthur would have told me long ago." 

*^ Not I," said Arthur, ** I was not there. He died in the arms 
of his sister-in-law. Lady Madeleine Howard. He sent for her and 
told her how I had committed something which the law could reach, 
and that he had bought up the proofs, for that I had been behaving 
like a dutiful son to him ; and Uien he made her bum them. But 
the main reason he wanted to see her was lest I should come into 
some dreadful trouble, and there should be no home for Clara ; and 
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he begged Lady Madeleine in such an emergency to giye her a 
home. There were few men like my govemor, Cross." 

** And how long have you known this cock-and-bull story ? " 
sneered Cross. 

'^ Not until Tery lately^ when she found out that I had done 
something which gave you a hold oyer me. You need not have 
kept this sword over my head so many years, Cross ; it was by this 
and your supposed generosity in the matter that you first gained 
your influence over me, and made me love you. My eyes are 
opened now for over, your power over me is gone, and my love is 
changed to dislike. Yet for the sake of what I believed you to be 
for so many years, I will connive at your escape, even now." 

'< My escape 1 " said Cross, indignantly. 

'< Ah, Cross, your time is very short ; try to be a better man. 
Do you know that my poor brother laid a plot for you, and that he 
and I saw you take one of the bottles from my dressing-case, and 
that I found it replaced with poison ? " 

" Arthur, I swear " said Cross, with a clammy sweat break- 
ing out upon his face. 

** What need ? " replied Arthur. " I forgave you that because 
I balanced the good you had done me and the temptation I had 
put in your way with the evil you intended me. But I must go 
on. Cross. You murdered my poor brother George! Do you 
know the colour of his blood, Cross ? do you know the handkerchiet 
stained with it which I found in his mouth, marked with your name ? 
Do you know that Gabriel was on your trail for the last three days 
before his death, and marked you down in the house, and when he 
heard what had happened followed you no further for fear of sharing 
my poor brother's fate ? Have you one single word to say now ? " 

" Have mercy,** he said, in a dry whisper. 

"You had none on him or on me,*' said Arthur; <'yet the 
memory of my father shall save you. He, good man, had mercy 
on me, and saved me when I least deserved it ; and I will do the 
same by you for his sake. You must take my terms, and they are 
only a week's silence." 

Cross was now entirely beaten. To have been this half-brained 
idiot*s dupe, for half a year, after Arthur had been his dupe so 
long ; to find that he had lost everything hopelessly by a tolerably 
clumsy plot of Jesuits, old women, men he had thought lunatics, 
and grooms, of which plot he had not the least suspicion, was too 
much for him. 

He said, " How many know what you say you do ? " But he 
spoke with great difficulty. 

'< Enough for my purpose,** said Arthur. << Now I must have 
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these policies of insurance sent to me, made over to my lawyer 
to-morrow : you most be particular not to fail in this, and you must 
be on your way to America in four days. Yon have money, I 
know ; remember, the policies of all things ; I must and will have 
them. Now go ; I hope you will try to be a better fellow." 

<< Will you shake hands ? " said Cross, looking deadly faint, 
and evidently only keeping himself together by a potent effort. 

" No, I will not^^* said Arthur, indignantly ; and possibly the 
reader will hereafter think that he was lucky in his resolution. 

Cross went, without one sentiment of gratitude, remorse, or 
sorrow. He had only one regret, and that was that Arthur had 
eluded his murderous hand. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

ABTHUB ABDICATES. 

Abthub called back to Gabriel. '' My boy,'* he said, " you have 
held the secret about this man for a long time. You must keep 
it longer ; to the day of your death." 

*< Master," said Gabriel, '< I will never say anything about it. 
I began spying him after he insured my life, and then Mr. George 
warned me, for he and I were always thick, and so I watched. 
And when I heard about Mr. Lionel's being locked up, I betrayed 
Mr. George and wrote to Lady Madeleine. But I have always 
been on the watch ; and so was Mr. George." 

'' Keep your council, my boy," said Arthur, and went into the 
next room. 

** Ladies and gentlemen," he said, '* I preferred having a 
private interview with Doctor Cross by myself, in which determi- 
nation I upset some of your arrangements. Well, he is on his 
high road to America, and you need trouble yourselves no more 
about him. I am one of those people who never do things by 
halves, and I have smashed up Cross." 

At this point he grew dumb, and looked at Lady Madeleine, 
who laughed at him. Then he turned to Lady Alice, who laughed 
at him also; then he turned to Clara, and was rather dmnb- 
foundered by finding that Wotherston had dropped in and was 
beside her ; then, as a last resource, he stared at Father Wilson 
in a stony manner. But this was no good either, for an entirely 
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Lionel. ** But we will say no more to-day. You will let Edith 
and me go home to Polling ton with you, and occupy my old 
rooms ? " 

" You are the heir, Lionel,'* said Arthur, " and the house is 
yours ; Wotherston, Edith is mistress of the house now. I hope, 
my dear Edith, that you will get my little Clara to stay with us 
as much as possible, and any friends I am sure. You, sir, I hope, 
as a friend of my brothcr-iu-law, will come and see me." This 
he said to the man who had come in with Wotherston, and whom 
he did not know. 

** I shall be happy to come to Pollington, Arthur,*' said this 
man. " I remember it very well." 

Arthur looked from him to Lionel, and from Lionel back to 
him. He was at sea : they were very like after all. 

*^ I am the real Robert Struan, Arthur," said he. " You will 
let me come now, will you not ? " 

Arthur said, ** I was very cruel to you, but I will make amends 
if I can." 

" When I came home from New Zealand," said the real Struan, 
^* I went to Lionel, just then out of seclusion. He remembered his 
old love for mc, and we went together into this plot. Why we 
lived together, and Lionel personated me I I had distinguished 
myself in the New Zealand war, and Lionel introduced himself to 
a great personage in the park as me, and he did not know the 
difference. Well, all our frm of that kind will do for fireside 
stories hereafter." 



CHAPTER LXm. 

CONCLUSION. 

Lord Algernon and Lady Alice Browne were walking up and 
down together under the cedars by the trout pond ; and they were 
silent. Lady Alice guessed what he was going to say, and he 
seemed unwilling to say it. She determined therefore to say it 
for herself. 

'* Algy," she said, putting her hand on his arm, " I know what 
you are thinking of." 

** Yes ? " said he, not unwilling that she should begin. 

** You are going to ask me to marry you, my dear," she went 
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on, " and I won't. Nothing that yon can possibly say will induce 
me to do so.** 

** Madeleine desires it," said Lord Algernon. 

** In the first place," said Lady Alice, " it is no business of 
hers, and, in the second place, she is a donkey. She could not 
do without me, nor I without her after so many years." 

" But you would not be separated. We should live together," 
urged he. 

'' We should be as much separated as if the sea was between ns 
for all that," said Lady Alice. '' We never could be the same to 
one another again. A husband puts out everything in a house 
where there are only two old women. My decision is final and 
unalterable, my dear Algy." 

" It is a heavy blow to me," said poor Lord Algernon. *' 1 
was in hopes to have ended my life so peacefully with you 
two." 

'< Are you not going to do so ? " said Lady Alice, sur- 
prised. 

" How can I after your refusal ? " 

'< But you can come and live with your sister and see after her 
property ; and you could take the home farm oflf her hands and 
work it yourself ; and this would be a deal to do for you there ; 
and there is a tidy bit of shooting, ours and all Wotherston's, 
and you would be put on the commission and have your justice 
work. Why, we would be as happy as the day is long together, 
all three of us, without being married. There's room for you and 
your horses and carriages. What is your answer ? " 

" I had set my heart on the other arrangement," said Lord 
Algernon. 

" Set it on this one then," said stout Lady Alice ; " I'll make 
you a sister better than any a wife of them. I don't think much 
of wives, they are always neglecting their husbands for their 
children, or their pug dogs, or something. The half of wives 
would think more of a bay mare and a black retriever than the 
man who paid for them. Come, brother, let us forget it aU and 
be brother and sister, for better or worse, for richer or poorer, till 
death does us part." 

"Amen," said Lord Algernon, rather sorrowfully. "Yet we 
were a good match once, Alice, and after waiting so many 
years " 

" You have got me at last for your dear and loving firiend who 
is going to spend the rest of her life with you and make you 
happy as you made her once. As for our ever having been a 
match, I don't think you remember ; I was so terribly ugly. Now 
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there is an end of all that, thank goodness. I will go and break 
the news to Madeleine.*' 

Lady Madeleine was a little disappointed ; she had set her heart 
on the marriage as being the most wonderfully perfect arrangement 
which conld be thought of. But she acquiesced : in a very short 
time Lord Algernon was installed in the Grange Garden as chief 
of the household, and a more happy establishment did not exist 
in England. Lady Alice remarked more than once that she won- 
dered how ever they had got on so long without a man in the 
house. 

Lionel and Edith not only went to Pollington, but were not 
allowed to leave the place any more. Only a very few firiends 
(indading a certam personage whom we on^ met m the park) 
had been let in the secret of Lionel's identity on his return to the 
world ; and the majority of people had forgotten very much all 
about him. He set to work to establish a new reputation, which 
he veiy quickly succeeded in doing. 

Arthur never alluded to George after his funeral, but many 
things showed them that he felt his loss deeply and keenly. He 
had a cross prepared to put in the church on a monument which 
cost a large sum of money. To the monument and the cro^ 
Lionel made no objection, but he held his breath at the inscription 
on it which was composed by Arthur himself ; it was so utterly 
contrary to fact that he did not know what on earth to do. Arthur 
let him out of his difficulty in a very singular manner. 

" We will have that in Latin, brother,*' said he, '' if you will 
be kind enough to translate it for me ; and put it in crabbed old 
English letters, so that nobody can read it, particularly the Bishop. 
He might kick up a row about it, and it is only a matter between 
George and myself, and no business of his if he gets his money for 
the faculty." 

And so the inscription was sent across country to the Bishop, 
who gave his sanction with a eulogium on the fraternal piety of 
Mr. Arthur Branscombe. Perhaps if the vicar had been allowed 
to read it first he might have enlightened his lordship over some 
details. 

Arthur now got it into his head that it was absolutely necessary 
to look sharply after the property. " Lionel," he argued, ** will 
most certainly be made a peer some day, and he can't go into the 
House of Lords with twopence-ha^penny.'* He therefore looked 
into his afiairs closely and found out, that besides the estate, about 
£14,000 a year, there was scarcely £100,000 in the bank. This 
beggarly state of affairs gave him great anxiety, but bethinking 
himself of a large store of old clothes which he had upstairs, he 
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entered into negotiations with the head of a Jewish firm in Castle 
Street, Leicester Square, whose adyertisements he had seen offer- 
ing to wait on kdies and gentlemen at their private residences, 
and pay cash. The head of the house came down, and if ever he 
got a hard bargain in his life he got one then. He departed with 
Arthur's clothes, declaring himself ruined for his next financial 
year. He had to get his pound of flesh out of his next customer, 
for he never got it out of Arthur. 

Arthur made several other small savings, such as smoking 
tobacco instead of cigars, and going to quarter sessions in his 
second best hat ; but there was something very good in these 
little petty savings, for they were not done for himself but for 
another ; and they were inflicted entirely on himself. PoUington, 
to do Arthur justice, had always been a liberal house ; now it was 
more so than ever. Though he might stint himself, he never 
stinted his guests, his servants, or his horses. 

He knew one thing ; that with his consummate knowledge he 
could make money by horse-breeding. To this he determined to 
give his mind, and in this he was lavish. Lionel mildly remon- 
strated with him on the investments which he made, but when 
Arthur showed him his books he said no more. 

It was astonishing now how near PoUington was discovered to 
be to Weston, which places, in old times, were found to be so 
very far apart. The members of the two houses were very much 
mixed up together, some of one household being pretty sure to 
be nearly always found in the other. This arrangement was 
greatly assisted by the arrival of Lord Cornelius Browne, Lady 
Alice's brother. 

Arthur, and indeed all the others, had lately heard a great 
deal about this *' brother Cornelius," but not one of them had 
ever seen him in their lives. Lady Alice described him as a 
handsome likeness of herself, but that gave to no one's imagina- 
tion the remotest inkling of anything. It was known that he 
lived alone in the west of Ireland on a tolerable estate, which he 
never left save to make excursions to America. He was repre- 
sented to be as ferocious a patriot in his way as Lady Alice was 
in hers ; and the general idea about him was IJiat he was a savage 
nobleman, for having beaten an attorney in the streets of Ennis 
and having been fined for that exploit, he announced that he 
should repeat the process every time that the attorney took the 
air. Lady Alice had not undervalued his moral pugnacity or his 
mere physical fighting powers, his arrival therefore was looked 
forward to with great curiosity. 

He was inconceivably different from the idea which every one 
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had formed of him ; he was a tall handsome man, as npright as a 
dart, with pleasant hnmonr on every line of his brown fiEice from 
his elose-cropped grizzled hair down to his grey moustache. 
** Brother Cornelius " was a singularly remarkable and charming 
man, and at once became as popular with everybody as his sister; 
bnt his singular influence over Arthur Branscombe after his first 
visit to PoUington was observed by all of them. 

He stayed there so much that he was almost a resident ; he 
seemed to have taken a great fancy for the uncouth squire, which 
liking seemed to be returned with interest. Lionel was extremely 
pleased at this, firstly, because Arthur bad really no intimate 
associate, and secondly, because Lord Cornelius' influence would 
certainly be for good. The fellow feeling between men so opposite 
in appearance, age, and character was brought about by the mere 
tad that they were both enthusiasticaUy devoted to draught 
horses. 

Lord Cornelius had never seen such cattle as Arthur's in his 
life, and he bluntly confessed so. A confidence and a compli- 
ment like this soon led to further matters ; the whole stud was 
laid open to Lord Cornelius' inspection, and Arthur very soon 
perceived that he knew more about the whip than even poor 
George, and more about the breeding of collar-horses than Arthur 
himsdf ; such a man was a wonderful discovery for Arthur, and 
he cultivated his man sedulously. 

It became evident after a time that there was some business 
scheme on hand between them ; what it was no one seemed to 
know, for Lord Cornelius was as mysterious as Arthur. It 
involved Arthur's making his will, so Lionel accidentally found 
out from the family solicitor. Lionel got a little anxious now lest 
Arthur, who had been blindly led at least once before in his life, 
should be following too implicitly some scheme of the excellent 
Irishman. However, he could do nothing or move in any way in 
so delicate a matter, and reflected after all that Arthur was an 
extremely difficult person to cheat. 

One morning, at breakfiEist, Arthur, who had been all the early 
morning at his stables, said to Lionel — 

'' I have left a power of attorney with you to act in any way for 
me, Lionel. I think that everything is in perfect order. I don't 
know how long I shall be. I shall write to you every mail, and if 
a year goes by with not hearing anything fr^ me, you take pos- 
session and administer." 

** Are you going abroad, Arthur? " said Lionel, aghast. 

'< No," said Aitiiur, ^* I don't know the language. I am going 
to America." 
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" Pray, Arthnr, what is your reason ? " 

'< Weil, I am not at liberty to mention. Cornelias and I have 
a scheme of onr own which we do not wish discussed. He loins 
me at Liveipool. I take a pair of horses, with Jacob, Tims, and 
Peter." 

He Teally gave Lionel but little more information, and by the 
end of the week he was gone, perfectly imperturbable and silent. 

The grand scheme which the genius of Lord Cornelius, assisted 
by the slower and shrewder sense of Arthur, had developed was 
this : to introduce the highest and most expensive of stud trotting 
stock from America ii^to England, a by no means foolish idea, 
and of which they thought so highly that they involved it with a 
slight amount of unnecessary mystery, even among their own 
friends. Arthur took with him his best pair of carriage horses, 
and at New York, where Lord Cornelius was well known, received 
a price which surprised and gratified him. After this first suc- 
cess Lord Cornelius and he ** looked about them." 

The opportunity which they sought was not long in coming ; a 
young horse, with a pedigree like St. Albans, or any other well- 
known horse which you may pick out, trotted in a match and won 
it against two of the finest horses of the day, to the astonishment 
of sJl, except those who knew him and his family antecedents. 
The rule of the race was that the horse should be put up for sale 
at the owner's price. The owner put on him the prohibitory 
price of 25,000 dollars, which Arthur at once paid, to the intense 
disgust of the bystanders, who saw another Plenipo jockeyed out 
of the country by an Englishman. There was nothing to bo 
done, however, the horse was Lord Branscombe*s (as the dealers 
called him), and was promptly shipped the day after and despatched 
for England under the care of Lord Cornelius and Jacob ; Arthur 
being left to take care of himself and look about bun in the United 
States. 

He passed about a fortnight not unpleasantly at this occupa- 
tion, for there is a great deal to be seen in New York, and Lord 
Cornelius had left him some acquaintances, who gave him advice 
and assistance in the most friendly way, telling him what to go 
and see, where to dine, and so on. Arthur gave himself a holiday 
and went everywhere except to church : but after two weeks he 
had had enough of the East, and fulfilled part of the programme 
which he and Lord Cornelius had sketched out ; — he went to see 
what horses there were in the West. 

He was much pleased with the great agricultural emporia of 
the West, and from his knowledge of country matters began to 
throw off his natural shyness and make acquaintance witib such 
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people as he thought he should like at the hotels. He changed 
his name also and called himself Mr. Chaloner, for he had more 
than reason to suspect that his grand coup of haying ''Yonng 
General Clay" had made the horse market a rather difficult thinff 
to any one owning the name of Bran,scon.be. . 

He had heen three or four days in a certain large though very 
ill-regulated city no great distance from either the Missouri or the 
Mississippi, and he was sitting over the stove in the general room 
meditating bed, when he was aroused by the noisy entrance of 
thirty or forty men, almost all well dressed, who were talking 
together at the top of their voices. 

One man who came in first, and who was evidently the most 
important of them, withdrew himself and placing his back against 
the wall, requested silence, which was at once accorded, ijrthor 
was not at sdl surprised when he saw that it was Dr. Gross. 

He only pushed his hat over his brows and sat and listened, 
feeling inclined to be greatly amused. 

^* Gentlemen," said Dr. Cross, ** let us calmly discuss the 
matter between us here. What do you desire of me ? " 

'< What we desire of you, sir, is very plain," said a very hot 
gentleman. " Continue the noble work which you have so long 
carried on in your priyate capacity ; do not cease to dog at the 
heels of these scoundrels like a bloodhound ; unmask them ; tear 
them in your own good time, and then receive your reward." 

Doctor Cross, with his hands in his trousers' pockets and his 
back against the wall, replied — 

** Now, gentlemen, let us look this matter full in the face. I 
am only an English physician, practising with some success in 
this town for three years past. From putting together one thing 
and another, I very soon came to the conclusion that there was 
a ring which was mismanaging the municipal revenues of this 
city in a shameless manner. It was no business of mine, I must 
live a stranger and offend no one, but only bo too thankful for the 
hospitality accorded me. I said nothing, yet these men discovered 
that I knew too much. What did they do ? a safe thing they 
thought. They offered to bribe nie. Honest indignation caused 
me to break forth, and I put their letter before the town council. 
(Great cheering.) In doing that I have done all I can do. I am 
a poor and busy man, and those who are more interested in the 
matter than I am must carry it out to the end. Gentlemen, I 
have done." 

''But no one knows so much about it as you," said the hot 
gentleman. ''And I am sure if you would work with us you 
should lose neither time nor dollars, and raise your name to a 
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point at which it would always stand in the gratitude of your 
fellow-citizens. Come now." 

'* Gentlemen/' said Cross, '' I will sleep over what yon said 
and speak about it to-morrow. I should wish to do my duty ii it 
was rendered in any way possible for me." 

" It shall be," said the hot gentleman, waving a paper aloft 
and shaking hands with Cross. Then they all shook hands with 
him, and Cross was left alone with a look of cool triumph on his 
face. 

'' You ought to make a devilish good thing out of those fellows 
if you play your cards well," said Arthur, shoving his hat cooUy 
on the back of his head. 

** Arthur ! " said Cross, with a violent start. ** What are you 
doing here ? " 

** I was listening to your humbugging those fellows," said 
Arthur. "But how are you? Come and sit down." 

Cross did so, and they entered into conversation. Cross was 
doing wonderftdly well, and would certainly try for legislative 
honours after he had been seven years whitewashed. His prac- 
tice was good and steadily improving, the future was very bright 
before him ; neither of them alluded to the past, and they parted 
apparently good friends, to meet no more. 

Arthur, having made another successful raid upon the American 
trotting stables, was preparing to return to PoUington with his 
prize, when, taking up his newspaper, he read the foUowing : — 

" HoBBiBLB Death. — Dr. Cross, whose lectures on toxicology 
have given delight to so many thousands, and whose splendid 
exposure of the Dead Rabbit Ring has gained him such universal 
applause, has fallen a victim to his ardently rash pursuit of 
science. He was about to deliver a lecture on the poison fang of 
the rattlesnake, several of which he had in his possession : his 
man going in about bedtime to his room, discovered him to be 
quite dead, and called in Dr. Girvan B. Shore. A fang was found 
fixed firmly between the thumb and forefinger, probably causing 
death in twenty minutes. But the strange part of the business is 
this : this fang was not of a rattler, but of an Indian cobra , 
which, judging froin its pai'tially dry statCy the learned gentle- 
man must have had by him for some years.** 

Arthur gained but few further particulars than the above before 
ho sailed. The catastrophe must have taken place in the dark, 
as the lamp had gone out ; and it was judged that the doctor had 
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been feeling abont close to him, withont rising, for some matches. 
It did not matter ; he was dead. 

Yes, with five-and-twenty probable years of life before him ; 
with brilliant prospects of wealth, honour, and confidence jnst 
dawning ; he, who had hitherto escaped the consequences of his 
actions in a manner almost miraculous, suddenly, at the beginning 
of a new and fine career, was hoist by his own petard. By an 
act of careless clumsiness, he had transferred to his own veins 
the poison which he had so carefully prepared for Gabriel years 
before. 



THE END. 
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these days of slipshod fiction." — National Observer, 

WARD LOCK «&• BOW DEN LTD 



NEW BOOKS AT 5/- AND 3/6 



MAX PEMBERTON 

Jewel Mysteries I Have Known. By 

Max Pemberton, Author of " The Iron Pirate." With 
Fifty Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville and 
Fred Barnard. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 68. 

" The most interesting and entrancing * mystery * stories 
that have appeared since the publication of the doings of 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes." — The Literary World, 



ARTHUR MORRISON 

Martin Hewitt, Investigator. By 

Arthur Morrison, Author of "Tales of Mean 
Streets," etc With about Fiflr IlluBtrationfl by 
Sydney Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ss. 

" Most people like tales of this sort, . . . and no one 
writes them better than Mr. Morrison does. The narratives 
are written not only with ingenuity, but with conviction, 
which is, perhaps, even the more valuable quality." — The 

Globe, 

BERTRAM MITFORD 

The Curse of Clement IVaynflete : A 

Story of Two Wars. By Bertram Mitford, Author of 
"The King's Assegai," "The Gun-Runner," etc 
With Four full-page IlluBtrations by Stanley L. 
Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 

" Telling us wonderful incidents of inter-racial warfare, of 
ambuscades, sieges, surprises, and assaults almost without 
number. ... A thoroughly exciting story, full of bright 
descriptions and stirring episodes." — The Vaily Telegraph, 

By the same Author. 

A Veldt Official: A Novel of Circum- 
stance. With Two Full-page IHustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 

*' Mr. Mitford is a second Rider Haggard, who generously 
pours us out a flood of adventure by sea and land such as 
keeps us ever on the qui vive of anticipation." — Morning 

Leader. 

WARD LOCK &» BOW DEN LTD 



HENRY KJNGSLEY'S NOVELS 



HENRY KIN6SLEY 

New Libraty Edition of Henry Kingsley's Novels, 
Edited by Clement K. Shorter. Well printed (from 
type specially cast) on good paper, and neatly and 
handsomely bound. With Frontispieces by eminent 
Artists. Price 38. 6d. per voluine. 

1 The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlytu 

2 Ravenshoe, 

3 The Hillyars and the Burtons. 

4 Silcote of Silcotes, 

5 Stretton, 

6 Austin Elliot and The Harveys, 

7 Mdlle. MathUde. 

8 Old Margaret^ and other Stories. 

9 Valentin^ and Number Sevettteen, 

10 Oakshott Castle and The Grange Garden. 

11 Reginald Hetherege and Leighton Court, 

12 The Boy in Grey^ and other Stories, 

"To renew your acquaintance with Henry Kingsley is for 
Henry Kingsley to stand forth victorious all along the line. 
His work, in truth, is moving and entertaining now as it was 
moving and entertaining thirty odd years ago." — The Pall 
Mall Gazette, 

" Henry Kingsley was born to wear the purple of romance. 
. . . Where will any one who is ordinary and sane find 
better comradeship ? Scarcely outside the novels of Walter 
Scott. . . . Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden's edition 
of this despotic and satisfying romancer is cheap, and well 
printed, and comfortable to hold. Those who love Kingsley 
will love him again and better for this edition, and those who 
have not loved have a joy in store that we envy them.'' — The 
National Observer, 

" To Mr. Clement Shorter and to the publishers the un- 
reserved thanks of the public are warmly due ; there can be 
no finer mission from tne world of fiction to the world of fact 
than the putting forth of these ennobling novels afresh and 
in a fitting form." — The Daily Chronicle, 

WARD LOCK &* BOWDEN LTD 
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